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8ST. STEPHENS. 


[Ia this Poem it is intended to give succinct sketches of our principal Parlia- 
mentary Orators, commencing with the origin of parliamentary oratory (in the Civil 
Wars), and closing wjth the late Sir Robert Peel. The Poem will be completed in 
Three Parts. ] 


Wuen frank-eyed War with Love stood hand in hand, 
And cities oped on lonely Faeryland, 

Song was the voice most faithful to the time, 

And England spoke in Onavorr’s lusty rhyme. 

Thus long ere yet the Orator is known, 

Each age demands an utterance all its own; 

Now thrills in carols wise without a rule, 

Now fires a camp, and now dictates a school. 


But not till warring thoughts mature their strife, 
Till some slow people swell to stormy life, 
And, lost the inert hereditary awe, 
Exact a reason where imposed a law,— 
Not till the right to argue trath be won, 
The heart of many fires the lips of one; 
And the great Art which sways this age of ours, 
Stands forth as Justice ’midst conflicting powers, 
And, lest the foe of all, Brate Force, prevail, 
Leans on the sword, while proffering but the scale. 


What causes first in English halls combined 


To free the voice ?—those which first freed the mind. 
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In Eastern tales, a fond enchanter’s care 
Immures in rock a giant child of air; 

By its own growth the genius wears away 

The yielding stone, and nears its native day ; 

Till through pale fissures rushes in the storm, 
And from the granite whirlwinds lift the form ;— 
So forth soared Reason from the cells of Rome, 
Rapt on the blasts that rent her prison-home; 
And her own pinions in their angry flight 

Cast shadow down while sailing up to light. 
Then Man, tormented with a glorious grief, 
Scared by the space that spreads round unbelief, 
Sought still to reconcile the earth and sky, 

And to his trouble came Philosophy. 

She came, as came from Jove a Prophet-Dream, 
Mid Night’s last shade and Morning’s earliest beam, 
And in weird parables of coming things 

Showed truth to seers, but boded woe to kings. 


Forms that hem round this social state of Man 
Are so by custom blended into plan, ° 
That thro’ one chink if some bold footstep steals, 
Each fence is loosed, and all the structure reels. 
Hark, Bacon speaks! and walls, with which the wise 
Had belted Nature, vanish; startled eyes 
Explore a bound, and skies expand on skies. 
Faith thus dislodged from ancient schools and creeds, 
Question to question, doubt to doubt sueceeds— 
Clouds gathering flame for thunders soon to be, 
And glass’d on SHAKSPEARE as upon a sea. 
Each guess of others into worlds unknown 
Shakspeare revolves, but guards concealed his own— 
As in the infinite hangs poised his thought, 
Surveying all things, and asserting nought. 


And now, transferr’d from singer and from sage, 
Stands in full day the spirit of the age— 
Ixquiry !—She, so coy when first pursued 
In her own ancient arduous solitude, 
Seized by the crowd, and dragged before their bar, 
Changes her shape, and towers transformed to War ; 
Inseribes a banner, flings it to the gales— 
Cries, “I am Truth, and Truth, when arm’d, prevails.” 
Up leaps the zealot—Zeal must clear her way, 
And fell the forests that obscure the day. 
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To guard the Bible flashes forth the sword, 

And Cromwell rides, the servant of the Lord. 

Twin-born with Freedom, then with her took breath 
That Art whose dying will be Freedom’s death. 

From Thought’s fierce clash in lightning broke the word ; 
Ungagg’d at last the Isle’s strong Man was heard: ° 
Still in their sheaths the direful swords repose ; 

Voice may yet warn: The Oraror arose! 


Founders of England’s slow-built eloquence— 
Truth’s last adornment as her first defence— 
Pass—but as shadows! Nevermore again 
May the land need, yet reel beneath such men! 
Lo, where from haunted floors the phantoms rise, 
Pale through the mists which cleared for us the skies, 
There, but one moment lingering in the hall, 

The earliest, hardiest Orator of all 

Shines—and wanes Exsor on the verge of War, 
As day, in redd’ning, slays its own bright star. 
There flits by Watxer of the silvery tongue, 
And faith as ductile as the lyre he strung. 
There, wise to warn, yet impotent to guide, 
And sad with foresight, moves the solemn Hype. 
Mark, in the front, fit leader of the van, 

Yon large, imperfect, necessary Man ; 

With all the zeal a cause conflicting needs, 

And all the eraft by which the cause succeeds ; 
Tron as Ludlow, yet as Villiers trim, 

’Twixt saint and sinner—Atlas-shoulder’d Pym. 


Behind, pure, chill, and lonely as a star, 
Ruthless ‘hs angels, when destroying, are, 
Sits Vax, and dreams Utopian isles to be, 
While swells the storm, and sea but spreads on sea ; 
Still in a mirage he discerns a shore, 
And acts with Hampden from belief in More. 


Nor less alone, nor less a dreamer, there 
Wan Fatxtanp looks through space with gloomy stare, 
Pondering that question which no wise man’s voice 
Ever sblved yet to guide the brave man’s choice, 
When the dread Present, as on an abyss, 
Splits, in two paths, the frowning precipice— 
That, to lost towers which tides already whelm ; 
This, through dark gorges to an unknown realm; 
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Hard to decide! each fature has its crime ; 

Each past its wreck: here, how control the time ? 
There, how rekindle dust? Between the two, 

At least choose quick. Life is the verb ‘* To do!” 
What makes the huge wall crash before the course 
Of the slight ball? Accelerated force! 


Ponderest thou still, while murder fills the stage, 
And the ghost becks, O Hamlet of thine age? 
‘** The scholar’s, soldier’s glass !”—glass clearer still, 
Of worth made useless by the want of will. 


But lo! what shadow fills the phantom hall, 
Awful and large, awhile obscuring all ; 
On angry aspects bending brows of woe, 
Still as a glacier over storms below ? 
That front, proud Srrarrorp, needs no bauble crown 
To make it kinglier than the Stuart’s frown. 
How the dire genius, skill’d, alert, intent, 
Speaks from each swart Italian lineament ! 
Some close Visconti there your search defies, 
In the cold gloom of unrevealing eyes; 
And the hard daring of Castrucci dwells 


In scheming lips comprest as Machiavel’s. 


But hark! what voice, deep-toned, and musical 
With Raleigh’s noble English, thrills the hall? 
Still of that voice which awed its age, one tone 
Comes, sad as flutes funereal, to our own; 

When, at the last, the grand offender pleads, 

Tears drown our justice and efface his deeds ; 

And when poor Stuart, with his feeble “ Nay,” 
Signs the great life which shields his own away, 
Freedom, that needs the victim, rights his shade, 
And turns her axe towards him who has betrayed ; 
While loyal Knighthood, half a rebel grown, 

Veils its shamed eyes from Treason on a Throne. 


But see, where rising last on lull’d debate, 
With brief discourse, in which each word has weight, 
With “ brain to plan, tongue to persuade, and hand 
To do all mischief,”—which can free his land, 
Great Hamppen fills the eye !|—— 
Oh, wise as Strafford, and as Vane sincere, 
Warm without frenzy, wary without fear, 
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Freedom’s calm champion, while in peace her trust, 
Freedom’s first martyr while her war was just. 
Hadst thou but lived thine own designs to crown !— 
No! at its brightest let thy sun go down! 

If Heaven in thee had viewed the later guide, 

From Heaven’s elected death had turn’d aside. 
Thrice happy one! thy white name is not seen 

In the red list of Bradshaw’s jurymen ; 

Thy manhood smote not the grey crownless head— 
Thy faith forsook not the good cause it led— 

Thy cheek flush’d not at the usurper’s scoff, 

When pikemen bore a.people’s bauble off ; 

Hid from thy sight the loved Republie’s doom, 

In courtiers crowding Oromwell’s anteroom, 

And Gideon-Saints, the men of Marston Moor, 
Drill’d into sentries at the Brewer’s door. 

So pass, O pure Ideal of the free, 

True star to steer by, wheresoe’er the sea, 

Linking the cause that gives the world its breath— 
With Cromwell’s triumph? No; with Hampden’s death. 


Slow out of sight the conclave fades away, 
And the last shape which doth the gaze delay, 
Resting on orb and mace the large right hand, 
Ts yon rude sloven with the blood-stained band. 


| Wide is the void they leave as they depart ; 

Long Freedom sleeps,—with Freedom sleeps her art. 
The grand Republic—for the million won— 

Shrinks into space just large eno’ for one! 


Safe from wild talk, reign, lonely Cromwell, reign! 
Hath not the Lord delivered thee from Vane ? 
What! would a Sanhedrim of Vanes appal 
Less than one stranger-shadow on thy wall ? 
Why gag the time?—To guard with Mutes'thy life ? 
Safer the lond tongue than the noiseless knife :— 
To still the flood that floated The Good Cause ? 
Or save from eritics Cromwell’s fame and laws ?— 
Vain dupe,—the stream thy genius might have led, 
Stopt by thy fear, runs back to its old bed— 
And The Good Cause ?—is Charles on his white horse ! 
And Cromwell ?—lo! at Tyburn hangs a corse! 
Yes, silenced long, outbreaks the Nation's voice— 
“ King Charles—King Charles—let all the land rejoice !’ 
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Sick of grim saints, short commons, and long graces, 
Welcome wild sinners, langhter, and gay faces. 
France saves our monarch from that vulgar curse, 
A mean’ dependenee on his people’s purse— 

Charles from King Louis takes his annual fees, 
Snubs rude St. Stephen, and misrules at ease. 

Shut up the House—can Freedom need its votes 

To doom a Sydney (—or to saint an Oates! 

But from the flats of that ignoble hour, 

What genius lifts its lightning-shattered tower ? 
Wild as the shapes invoked by magic spell, 

Dire and grotesque, behold Achitophel ! 

Dark eonvict, seared by History’s branding eurse, 
And hung in chains from Dryden’s lofty verse. 

Yet who has pierced the labyrinth of that brain ?— 
Who plomb’d that genius, both so vast and vain ?— 
What moved its depths ?—Ambition ?—Passion ?—Whim ? 
This day a Strafford—and the next a Pym? 

Is it, in truth, as Dryden hath implied, 

Was his “‘ great wit to madness near allied?” 
Accept that guess, and it explains the Man ; 
Reject—and solve the riddle if you can! 


But “ halting there in a wide sea of wax,” 
Trusting no star, trims boasting Hatrax; 
And who so fit that fickle age to lead— 
An age of doubt, a man without a creed ? 
Complete as Gorgias in the sophist’s art— 
Orator not—for orators need heart. 
Note him, “of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 
Endowed by Nature, and by Learning taught 
To move assemblies ;”—yes, to reconcile 
Patriots to plaee! That ‘ wit? had won no smile 
From Marvell’s lip; that ‘ pregnant thought’ supplied 
No light to Hampden ; nor dispelled in Hyde 
One noble’doubt,—in Vane one noble dream ! 
When what they are not men desire to seem, 
Their. praises follow him who ean suggest, 
Smooth public pleas for private interest, 


Dwarf down rude virtues with a cynic sneer, 

Yet simulate their substance in veneer, 

Unite extremes in this sole golden mean,— 

“ Tis good for both my good should come between ; 
And who with zeal sincere can raise the cry, * 
‘My country thrives’—unless he add, ‘and I.’” 
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Out on the mask !—we turn a man to find, 
The naked face—the honest human mind— 
And hail fair Somers! If some names more near 
Our work-day world shine more distinctly clear, 
Yet who shall tell, in glory’s luminous host, 
Which are the orbs that influence earth the most ? 
And every life of use so purely bright, 
Beams evermore a part of the world’s light ; 
The air we breathe, its noiseless rays suffuse, 
Blent in the rainbow, nourishing the dews. 


What voice now swells from Anne’s Augustan days ? 
What form of beauty glows upon the gaze? 
Bright as the Greek to whom all toil was ease, 
Flash’d forth the English Alcibiades. 
He for. whom Swift had not one cynic sneer, 
Whom hardiest Walpole honoured with his fear, 
Whose lost harangues a Pitt could more deplore 
Than all the gaps in Greek and Roman lore, 
Appalling, charming, haunting Sr. Jony shone, 
And stirr’d that age as Byron thrill’d our own ; 
Sighing for ease, yet ever keen for strife, 
Zeno’s his creed, yet Aretin’s his life; : 
With Protean grace through every change he sports, 
Now awing senates, now perplexing courts ; 
A soul of flame, though both a brand and torch, 
Firing the camp or dazzling from the porch. 
Behold him now, not in his autumn day, 
But the full flowering of his dainty May ; 
Not Pope’s sad friend, and soul-deceiving guide, 
But the State’s darling and the Church’s pride. 
How the fair aspect, ere a sound is heard, 
Prepares the path for the melodious word ; 
Mark in each gesture force with ease allied, 
And manly passion with patrician pride; 
And oh, that style! so stately, sweet, and strong, 
Which, tamely read, has all the charm of song, 
What must its power o’er beating hearts have been, 
The genius speaking while the man was seen ! 
Judge it by this—behold a later time, 
His party shattered, and its cause a erime ; 
His white name blotted, his young vigour spent, 
A lane grey man comes back from banishment. 
Fear seized the Council ; England seemed too weak 
Against that tongue, if once allowed to speak ; 
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Law ransacks all the expedients at its choice, 
Restores the peer, and then proscribes his voice. 
So the grand orator, his field denied, 

Shrunk to a small philosopher, and died. 


Dear to all classic taste that age of Anne; 
We love its poets, though their verse will sean ; 
Its prose still greets us like a pleasant friend, 
Though not so wise but what we comprehend— 
A well-drest elegant Horatian age. 
Suspend the curtain, glance along the stage ; 
Who’s that with timorous yet with pompous air, 
Blandly reserved, and stiffly debonnair? 
Hakrzey, “got up” for splendour and parade; 
And ne’er less Harley than when in brocade. 


Note, through the levée. with a careless stride, 
Parting the throng as some tough keel the tide, 
With soldier bearing, yet in priestly guise, 
With black brows knitted over azure eyes, 
With lips that kindle from the gravest there, 
The boisterous Jaughter which they scorn to share, 
The stern, sad man who made the world so gay, 
Swirr comes—half-Rousseau and half-Rabelais. 
Half-Roussean ?—yes ; for while we gaze on both, 
Hating we pity, and admiring loathe ; 
With varying fever-fits now glow, now freeze, 
And shuddering ask, “ Which genius, which disease?” 
Half-Rabelais?—yes ; on crozier and on crown 
Hanging wild fool-bells, jingling reverence down ; 
Profaning, levelling, yet illuming earth, 
Vile and sublime, the demagogte of mirth : 
Power, wisdom, beauty trampled, smeared, and spurned ; 
What rests to admire ?—the strength that overturned ! 
Genius permits no mortal to debase P 
By his own height the stature of his race ; 
The crowds beneath if he with scorn surveys, 
He dwarfs them not; he does but lift their gaze. 


But Swift, not now the envenoned malcontent ; 
His mind has space—its gloomy fires a vent ; 
The smile, if wintry, yet plays round the sneer; 
The bright stern eye sees some cathedral near; « 
And the fierce hand that warms in Harley’s clasp, 
Feels at the touch a mitre in its grasp. 
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Break up the levée! that no place for friends, 
Harley’s gilt coach the equal pair attends— 

Poet and premier take the air together, 
Discussing Ohurch and gossip, State and weather. 
See, as they pass, what quaint familiar groups, 
What lively Muses in what formal hoops! 

See Pope’s light Sappho, arm’d with pen and fan, 
This points her billetdoux, that slays her man; 
While her pale poet scorn’d yet courted sighs, 
And one brief folly dims those lustrous eyes. 

Lo, Marlborough’s duchess! welcome to her grace— 
Her with the fury heart and fairy face! | 

Whose aim a despot’s, and whose sense a doll’s— 
Whose pride Roxana’s, and whose language Poll’s. 


With English humour and wild Irish heart, 
See Srzxere rehearse what Goldsmith made a part, 
Ranging at whim from fever-heat to zero, 
Now the frank rake, and now “the Christian Hero. 
Play as he will, the deuce is in the cards; 
Student at Isis, trooper in the Guards— 
A brisk comedian now before the lamps, 
And now—a grave Commissioner of Stamps; 
Now a church union with the Scotch his wish, 
Next day, ‘‘ a project for preserving fish ;” 
Inventirg Tatlers, scribbling a Gazette— 
Ever at work, and never out of debt. 
Ah! wits, like fools, oft make their proper rods— 
Where Prudence comes not, never come the gods. 


” 


But there, with step more modest and more slow, 
Comes the supreme “ Sprctator” of the skow; 
Exquisite Genius, to whose chisell’d line 
The ivory’s polish lends the ivory’s shine. 

With strength so sweet, in its subdued repose, 
Virgil of humorists, and Pope of prose ; 

In this what dignity, in that what case! 

In both what charm !—the rarest charm, to please! 


Quick glide the rest. See Orsser has his lord ; 
Were there more Cibbers, lords would be less bored ! 
See Berxetey, lingering on his heavenward way, 
Smooth his large front to the child-laugh of Gay; 
See peers, see princes vying for the praise 
Of high-bred Congreve, heartless as his plays. 
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But wheresoe’er the eye delighted rove, 
The Muse still stands beside some earthly Jove ; 

Fused in one air the universal Powers 

That light the ages, or but gild the hours. 

Rank then was pleased when Wit its birthright claimed ; 
If either cringed—not Swift, be Harley blamed. 

In court, in senate, hall, and mart, and street, 

Frank Genius came its fellow-chiefs to meet— 

Pleasure itself seemed dull and void of ease, 

Till some bright spirit taught her how to please ; 

And no Sir Plume was half so proud as when 

The sylph politely shaped him.to a pen, 


But all too long a truant from my theme, 
I mark the sparkles, not pursue the stream. 
Now comes the Man who has for verse no ear, 

For lore no reverence, and for wit no fear; 

Burly and bluff, in St. John’s vacant place, 

The land’s new leader lifts his jovial face. 

Alas! poor Nine—a dreary time for you! 

King George the First, Sir Ropzrt Watpo.e too! 

Sir Robert waits ;—those shrewd coarse features scan, 
How strong the sense, how English is the man!— 
English, if left to all plain sense bestows, 

And stripp’d of all that man to genius owes. 

He sets no flowers, but each dry stubble gleans— 
Statesman in ends, but huxter in the means— 

Boldly he nears his hacks, extends the chaff, 

And flings the halter with an ostler’s laugh. 
Corruptly frank, he buys or bullies all, 

And is what placemen style “ the practical.” 

Is this man eloquent? The man creates 

New ground, now ours—the level of debates. 
Eloquent?—Yes, in parliamentary sense, 

The skilful scorn of what seems eloquence ; 

Adroit, familiar, fluent, easy, free, 

And each quick point as quick to seize as see; 
Shielding the friend, but covering from the foe, 

And ne’er above his audience nor below: 

Arm’d in finance, blow up with facts the speech, 

And rows of figures bristle in the breach. 

Soft in his tones, seductive in his signs, 

When doom’d to take “ a vote upon supplies ;” 

At times a proser, at no time a prater, 

And six feet high—in short, a great debater. 
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And is that all*—Nay, truth mist grant much more ; 
The bluff old Whig was Briton ‘to the core. 

With this strong purpose, whatsoe’er he plann’d, 
To save from Pope and Papist kings the land. 

His heart was mild; it slew not, nor proscribed ; 
His tenets loose; in clemency he bribed. 

A town conspires in secret :—he sends down 
Cannon—tut! candidates to buy the town. 

Sly Jesuits have a senator misled, 

He hints a pension, and he saves a head, 

While since adventure outlets must obtain, 

In closing war he frees the roads to gain ; 

Shows teeming marts, and says to Hope, “ Behold, 
"Tis Peace that guards the avenues to gold.” 

So blent with good and evil all the springs 

Which move in states the wheels of human things, 
That, though the truth must be with pain confest, 
Men not too good may suit mankind the best ; 

So leave Sir Robert “ buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within,” 

To tax, to bribe, to coax the public weal 

From foreign standards and fraternal steel. . 


Far livelier wit, which malice more refines, 
Words better minted, and froth wealthier mines, 
More warmth with dignity, more force with grace, 
Rank Putteney loftier—loftier till in place. 

His art attack, success his genius ends ; 

Yield him the fort—he’s lost when he defends. 
Yet none so boldly rushed upon the wall, 
And none so stoutly sapp’d it to its fall ; 

And none e’er wielded with so keen a fence 
The poniard sarcasm lends to eloquence. 

See him with Walpole singly hand to hand, 
How the slight dagger foils the heavy brand ; 
Sharpening to epigram each word of hate, 

He shines and stabs, the Martial of debate.* 


With wit as piercing, but in words more chaste, 
That steel their blow, and never wound the taste. 
His Thyrsus sword, in classic wreaths conceal’d, 
Charms and persuades Hortensian OnEsTERFIELD. 
Too slight to jostle with the Burghers’ crowd, 
With tones too well bred, when the roar is loud, 


* “ How many Martials were in Pulteney lost! "—Porr. 
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Form’d for the air patrician calm affords, 

He rivals Cicero when he speaks to Lords ; 
Makes commerce courtier-like, and Cocker clear, 
And speaks of freedom like a free-born peer. 


High above each in genius, lore, and fire, 
With mind of muscles which no toil could tire, 
With lips that seem’d like Homer’s gods to quaff 
From nectar-urns the unextinguished laugh, 
Frank with the mirth of souls divinely strong, 
Carterzt’s large presence floats from out the throng. 
What earlier school this grand comedian rear’d ? 
His first essays no crowds less courtly cheer’d. 
From learned closets came a sauntering sage, 
Yawn’d, smil’d, and spoke, and took by storm the age: 
Who that can hear him, and on business, speak, 
Would dream he lunch’d with Benrrry upon Greek, 
And will to-night with Hutcheson regale on 
The feast of Reason in the tough To Kalon. 
With what rich spoils the full life overflows ; 
His genius gilds, because his nature glows ; 
Call it not versatile, but, like the sun, 
Fix’d and the same whate’er it beams upon ; 
Fix’d and the same not less because it calls 
Colour from things on which, as light, it falls. 


Pass by the lesser, not inglorious host ; 
Awed, they shrink back; arise, majestic ghost ! 
Lo, the great Arts’ unrivalled master one, 
The mightier Father of the mighty Son! 
Like hero myths before the Homeric time, 
Looms the vast form—if vague, the more sublime ; 
That pomp of speech but such memorial leaves, 
As the gone storm with which the wave still heaves ; 
Or as, on hills remote, the cloudy wreath, 
Flush’d with the giant sun that sank beneath. 
Yet it is not by words that critics praise, 
Nor yet by deeds which after-judgment weighs 
With ounce and scruple in impartial scales, 
That a great soul, like a great truth, prevails. 
Apart from what is said, and what is done, 
There is a force by which the world is won, . 
Born in men’s destined ruler !—Reason halts 
To gange the merits or assess the faults, 
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While forth unguess’d magnetic influence flows, 
Attracts the followers, or unnerves the foes. 


Our fathers tell us what their fathers told, 
How from those lips the glorious cataract roll’d ; 
And while its scorn all barrier swept away, 

Each wave the roughest still flash’d back the day. 
The effect sublime ; the cause why fritter down? 
Did stage-craft teach the mode to wear the crown? 
Learn’d he from Roscius in what folds to bring 
The imperial purple ?—was he less the king? 

“ Actor” you call him; yes, with inborn ease 
What labour made divine Demosthenes; 

Tones with the might of music at their choice, 
The front august, the eye itself a voice, 

These Nature gave; did care the rest impart, 
Nature herself were chaos without art. 

Was it a fault if cowering Senates shook, 
Thrill’d by a whisper, spellbound by a look ? 

Or could the gesture dazzle and control, 

Save as it launch’d some lightning of the soul? 
Others take force from judgment, fancy, thought, 
OnaTuam from passion; for its voice he sought 
Sounds rolling large as waves of stormy song, 

By pride made stately, but by anger strong; 

To colder lips he left the words that teach ; ~ 

He awed and crush’d—the Aischylus of speech. 


Hush! let that form the long perspective close,— 
In marble calm the Olympian kings repose ; 
Place on his throne the thunder-lord of all, 

To end the vista and complete the hall ; 

And as ye turn with reverent steps to tread 
Galleries that niche the less majestic dead, 
Retain that noble image in the heart, 

And, your own selves made nobler, so depart. 
Thus when the Greek, enshrined in Elis, saw 
The Zeus that Phidias shaped for human awe, 
The Power but bent above him from its throne 
A front that lifted to the stars his own; 

ack from the shrine to active life he brought 
The sacred influence in the statelier thought, 
More nerved to high design and dauntless deed, 
To front the Agora or repel the Mede, 





Norman Sinelair.—Part I. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


PARTI, 


CHAPTER I,—EARLY DAYS, 


Pumosopners have often disputed 
and men of the world debated as to 
the station in life which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, is most likely 
to insure the happiness of a human 
being ; but I am not aware that the 
controversy has resulted in any gen- 
eral agreement. The majority, I sus- 
pect, if some beneficent fairy gave 
them the option of choosing, would 
decide in favour of ten thousand a- 
year, or it may be a little more, with 
some hereditary title of honour cor- 
responding to the amount of the for- 
tune. Few would content them- 
selves with “ that thousand” which, 
in this country, is amply sufficient 
for the wants and reasonable |uxu- 
ries of existence; very few, indeed, 
would name five hundred as their 
ultimatum; and none but a stray 


Apemantus, or a wayward cynic with 
strong eccentric tendencies, would re- 
strict himself to a crust and liberty. 
Let not the reader suppose that I 
have confounded two separate things, 


station and fortune. In this happy 
land of ours, which is becoming every 
year more and more weaned from 
aristocratic prejudice, fortune and 
station are as nearly as possible sy- 
nonymous. Let a man have but 
money enough, and, unless he is an 
absolute idiot, he need not despair of 
working his way to the peerage, and 
sitting one day on the same bench 
with the representative of the oldest 
barony of England. Be his origin 
what it may, money will buy him a 
fair wife. Not in Oircassia only is 
there a trade in such commodities. 
Money, in the ears of a dowerless 
girl, who has been hawked season 
after season from one watering-place 
to another without attracting an 
offer, means diamonds, a house in 
London, a handsome equipage, a box 
at the opera, independent pin-money, 
and other things having a close con- 
nection with the pomp and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, which few 
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damsels so sadly situated can resist, 
Why blame them, if never having 
known what love is—never havi 
surrendered their hearts with maiden 
fear and trembling to the keeping of 
others—never having been beloved, 
or solicited, they yield to the paren- 
tal solicitation, and stand bedecked, 
with lace and orange-flowers, before 
the altar, promising in the face of 
God and man thenceforward to obey, 
serve, love, honour, and keep, in sick- 
ness and in health, some vulgar mil- 
lionaire of advanced age, who, in 
manners and learning, is decidedly 
inferior to the valet who serves and 
despises him? Is it necessary to 
say that, through money, a fool can 
get into Parliament far more easily 
than the wisest man of the age, if so 
be that the latter is deficient in the 
purse? Yes, Mammon! of all the 
spirits that fell, thou hast the decided 
ascendency in this commercial age of 
enlightenment. Belial is but thy 
subordinate, for his best votaries own 
superior allegiance to thee; Asmo- 
deus, poor scoffing imp, cannot sneer 
thee down; and Mephistopheles is 
never sure of his victim without thy 
confirmation and assistance! 
Possibly, reader, you may deem me 
a hypocrite when I protest that I 
never have been covetous of wealth, 
or have entertained any desire to rise 
above a middle station. Never- 
theless, I aver upon soul and con- 
science, keeping in view that the 
knowledge of one’s-self is the most 
difficult and deceptive of all possible 
sciences, that such is the case. I am, 
God be thanked, a-sincere Christian 
in belief ; and, so far as the weakness 
of humanity will allow, and praying 
for that grace and assistance which, 
if fervently implored, will not be with- 
held, I strive that my practice shall 
be in some conformity with my 
belief. ‘‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food conve- 
nient for me,” is a good, wise, and 
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solemn prayer, which ought to ascend 
oftener than I fear it does to the 
eternal throne. I shall not insist 
now on its fitness as a means of pre- 
paration for the life which is to come. 
I shall take it merely as embodying 
aseculur maxim or apothegm—which, 
I may remark, is the case with the 
sublimest of the scriptural precepts, 
for all that revelation teaches us 
to believe will contribute to eternal 
happiness, does, if practised here, 
secure our temporal peace; and I 
say, broadly and advisedly, after the 
experience of many years, that, in 
the middle station of life, a man, be 
his accomplishments and talents what 
they may, has a far better cliance of 
happiness than if he were greatly 
elevated, or unduly depressed. Who 
would choose, if he could help it, to 
be an emperor or a king? Read 
Gibbon, and you will see what be- 
came of the infatuated creatures 
who, in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire, bought the dignity, generally 
to perish in the course of a year or 
so by the swords of a hireling band, 
purchased by some new and equally 
asinine competitor. Who envies 
Charles Dix, or Louis Philippe? or 
who can envy the present Napoleon ? 
Can it be pleasant, when you step 
into your carriage bound for the 
opera, to reflect that the chances are 
two to one that, when you descend, 
some infernal machine will explode 
at your feet? To know that you are 
marked down for assassination by a 
club of dare-devils in masks, who de- 
liberately throw dice for the honour 
of taking you off, effecting, after the 
lot is cast, assurances on your life for 
the purpose of providing for the out- 
cast children of the murderer? Should 
you like to have the responsibility of 
wars, undertaken for the mainten- 
ance or aggrandizement of your own 
dynasty, in the course of which many 
thousands of souls, altogether unfitted 
tor eternity, must pass to judgment, 
naming you as the man who, for self- 
ish earthly motives, had prematurely 
sent them to their long account with- 
‘out even the chance of repentance ? 
I am no Covenanter, nor addicted to 
rash application of scriptural terms; 
but this I must needs say, that if 
Tophet is made hot for any one, it 
will be for the individual whose per- 
sonal ambition has disturbed the 
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peace of Europe; and who, if evil spi- 

srits submit to an earthly incarnation, 
is perfect Moloch, with a Mammon- 
istical fondness for the funds. 

To be a duke is not, in my humble 
opinion, much more desirable. Dukes 
are subjected to all the inconven- 
iences of high dignity, without that 
fine sensation of being irresponsible 
which is the sole privilege of majesty. 
In the olden time, very few dukes 
died peaceably in their beds. They 
either perished in foreign battle, or 
in civil conflict, or mounted the scaf- 
fold to lay their heads upon the 
block, as the penalty of their rebel- 
lion. There are no rebellions now; 
and a considerable time has elapsed 
since any of ducal rank occupied 
apartments in the Tower. But for all 
that, a duke can hardly be said to 
have more freedom than a prisoner 
on parole, Wherever he goes he is 
a marked man, at whom the many 
may stare with impunity. His every 
word and deed are sure to be quoted 
and commented on with undue seve- 
rity. If he has large possessions and 
a fair share of patronage, he must lay 
his account with being pestered from 
morning to night by all manner of 
applications from the greedy, the in- 
digent, and the unscrupulous, If he 
is munificent, he is accused of being 
extravagant. If he is economical, he 
is branded as penurious. Archbishop 
Tillotson, in a sermon preached be- 
fore the Merry Monarch—doubtless 
with Buckingham, Rochester, Sed- 
ley, and the rest of that respectable 
crew among the audience—took occa- 
sion to illustrate the advantages of a 
creditable example from men of lofty 
station. “Those,” said the excellent 
prelate, “‘ who are in a low and pri- 
vate condition, can only shine to a 
few, but they that are advanced a 
great height above others, may, like 
the heavenly bodies, dispense a gen- 
eral light and influence, and scatter 
happiness and blessings among all 
that are below them.” To my hum- 
ble thinking, it must be very cold 
among the stars. 

But it would be impertinent, or, 
even worse, tedious, to pursue this 
topic further, more especially as I 
have got some sort of a story to tell ; 
and it is against all ssthetical rule 
to philosophise in the preface. I 
merely wish to state my conviction, 
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that a man placed in a middle station 
of life, and content to remain there, 
not only is likely to secure a larger 
share of temporal happiness and en- 
joyment, but is enabled to take a 
more just and unbiased view of so- 
ciety than can be obtained by those 
who move at either extremity of the 
social scale. The peasant cannot 
comprehend the ways of the prince, 
nor the prince those of the peasant. 
The middle-man, who stands be- 
tween the two, can form a right esti- 
mate of both. 

I was born about the time when 
the star of the great Napoleon was 
beginning to decline. My father, a 
subaltern in the British army, whose 
hereditary portion was very small, 
fell at the Battle of the Pyrenees. 
He had been imprudent enough to 
contract a marriage with a young 
lady of good connections, but quite 
as poor as himself, before joining his 
regiment; and [ believe that the let- 
ter which was intended to convey to 
him the news of my birth, was on its 
way to Spain, when he, along with 
many other gallant soldiers, was 
struck down by the terrible fire of 
the French artillery. My mother, 
whose constitution was originally de- 
licate, and who was deeply attached 
to my father, never rallied from the 
blow. She drooped and died within 
tix months after she had assumed 
the widow’s garb, leaving me, a help- 
less infant, to the care of an old wo- 
man, who had been her own narse, 
and who, like many of her class in 
Scotland, concentrated the whole of 
her strong affections upon her charge. 
I know not why it should be so, but 
it is a well-known fact that nurses 
are often much more passionately 
fond of the children committed to 
their rearing, than of their own kith 
and kin. This was the case with 
dear old Eppie Osett, who still lives 
in venerable age, the keeper of my 
little lodge; and faithfully and truly 
did she fulfil the trust imposed on 
her by my dyize mother. Eppie was 
the sole link vetween me and my 
parents, and often in my boyhood 
have I heard her tell, with affectionate 
prolixity, the story of my mother’s 
death. 

“She was but poorly, the sweet 
lamb,” would Eppie say, “‘ before the 
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Captain gaed awa’ to thae w 
wars; and weel I mind that when 
they parted she grat sair, and made 
as if she wadna let him gang, for J 
think she had something on her heart 
that telled her she wad never see him 
mair. A’ night long I heard her 
sobbin’ in her room, and prayin’ for 
the brave lad that had gane to fight 
his kintra’s battles—weary fa’ thae 
French that hae spilt sae muckle o’ 
the auld Scottish blude! But neist 
morning she was quiet-like, and gaed 
about the house as before; only she 
was wan as ony lily, and I could see 
by the quivering of her lip that her 
thoughts were far beyont the door-. 
stane. For twa or three days she 
hardly spoke even to me that had 
been her uurse; and I durstna ven- 
ture to speak to her, forbye on ordin- 
ary matters of house-skep; for I felt 
that if I had named his name, I wad 
hae broken out into woman’s weak- 
ness; and sma’ was the comfort I 
could gie her, puir innocent lamb, in 
the hour of her heavy tribulation. 
Sae I tried to look as canty as I could, 
and put,a’ things out o’ the way that 
might distress her wi’ thoughts o’ the 
past. But I was an auld fule for my 
pains; for I might hae kenned that 
there is naething sae dear to a woman 
in absence as the image of him she 
loves. She, puir thing, had a bit 
picture o’ your father that she wore 
round her neck on a chain; and 
when she gaed to her lonesome bed, 
she kissed it, and put it under her 
pillow, and ilka night her prayers— 
for I often heard her pray, sleeping 
as I did in a wee closet aff her room 
—were less for hersel’ than for your 
father. And nae wonder, for she was 
a sinless bird! The angels, when 
they cam’ to tak’ her awa’, could 
hardly hae been whiter than she was; 
and I dinna believe that the breath 
was out o’ her body before she heard 
the psalms 0’ heaven! 

“ Weel; it was nae lang time 
afore ye were born, Maister Norman, 
that your father gaed awa’; and to 
say the truth, dear bairn as ye are to 
me now, I wadna hae cared if ye 
never had had an existence. For 
your bonny sweet mither was no like 
Leah, wha had the first o’ the patri- 
arch Jacob, and, will ye, nill ye, 
brought him a bairn ilka year, and 
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whiles wad hae been glad o’ twins. 
She was mair like douce Rachel, wha 
dee’d in child-bed, and was Jacob's 
first love; for whom he mourned, 


. and set up a pillar upon her grave in 


the way to Ephrath, which is Beth- 
lehem, that is the pillar of Rachel's 
ve unto this day, as is revealed un- 


' tous by the holy Scriptures. Ye made 


a narrow escape, Maister Norman, 
of being christened Benoni, though 
your father didna ken, when the ball 
shattered his breist, that his puir 
wife ayont the sea had given birth 
to a buirdly man-bairn. 

“Weel do I mind the day when 
the awsoine news was brought hame 
tous. There was nae letter, for the 


ither offishers doubtless had muckle. 


mair to do than to write—they were, 
ye ken, fighting for their ain lives in 
a far-awa’ land; but the auld minis- 
ter—that was worthy Mr. Daniel 
Simpson, wha afore that had the 
parish of Kirenddy—he got a news- 
paper ; and in it, wae’s me! was your 
father’s name as having died on the 
field o’ battle. It wasna a field either, 
for the battle, as I heard tell, was 
focht among the mountains, like 
unto that terrible battle in Mount 
Gilboa, where Saul, king o’ Israel, 
was slain. But, field or mountain, 
it was a’ ane. There was nae doubt 
0 what had happened. The hand- 
some light-hearted lad that we a’ lo’ed 
sae weel, wi’ an e’e like a gosshawk’s, 
and a laugh that rang through the 
house as cheery as the sang o’ the 
mavis, was now but a bluidy corp, 
laid in unco mools, without a stane 
to mark his head ! 

“Worthy Mr. Simpson had a gude 
heart o’ his ain, though he was nae 
great dab at the preaching, being 
somewhat lang-winded, and ower fond 
o’ displaying that carnal knowledge, 
which is but sour sowens to them 
that hunger for the savoury meat 0’ 
doctrine. But he never was back- 
ward in the hour o’ affliction, and 
that’s mair than can be said for some 
that sit in the high places o’ the 
synagogue. Sae he just came across 
to’ break the waefu’ tidings to your 
puir mither. But nae sooner did she 
see him enter the room wi’ the sheet 
in his hand, and the marks o’ sorrow 
on his face—for the auld man could 
hardly refrain himsel’—than her heart 
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divined what he had to tell her ; she 
uttered a great ery, ‘O, my Henry!’ 
and fell down on the floor like ane 
that had been struck wi’ the licht- 
ning. It was lang afore we could 
bring her round, and Janger afore 
she could speak ; for her mind seemed 
to be taken frae her, and she could 
do naething but sit and tremble, puir 
thing, as if she had seen a spirit pass 
before her face, like that which ap- 
peared unto Eliphaz the Teimanite, 
making all his bones to shake. Death 
is a terrible thing at ony time, and 
sad to witness, whether it be that of 
a strong man smitten down by sud- 
den agony, or of a frail bit lassie 
creepin’ awa’ to her Oreator after a 
lang and weary sickness; but O, 
when it comes to us unseen, like a 
peal of thunder in a simmer sky— 
when we hear tell, without warning - 
and preparation, that them we lo’ed 
best on earth, and maybe better than 
we should lo’e ony earthly creature, 
have been ta’en awa’ frae us for ever ; 
and when we ken that we sall never 
again hear them speak or see them 
smile, nae wonder if the horror of 
darkness falls upon us as it did on 
that day when the Lord withheld the 
licht from the dwallins o’ the Egyp- 
tians. 

“The first thing that seemed to 
break the dwam o’ her bewilderment, 
was my bringing you, a wee innocent 
babe, and laying you on her knee. 
Then the instinct 0’ the mither came 
back: she caught you up in her arms, 
and burst into a flood o’ tears. I 
could say naething to her then, for 
my ain heart was ower fall, and I 
weel kenned that sorrow maun hae its 
course; say I just put worthy Mr. 
Simpson to the door, for he could do 
her nae gude, and I drew down the 
window-blinds and darkened the 
room, and syne sat doun mysel’ w 
a ereepie, and wrapped the plaid 
around my head, and prayed that the 
Comforter might come unto her. 
Doubtless she had comfort after a 
season, but it wasna o’ the common 
sort. Her comfort was the assurance 
that she wadna be left to tarry here 
lang in her bereavement, but that 
before the primroses 0’ spring blos- 
somed on the braes, she wad be wi’ 
him she had lost, in that blessed place 
where there is no more death, neither 
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sorrow nor crying, nor any more pain. 
That was what she said to me, no 
aboon sax days after the tidings cam’, 
and I could see weel eneuch that she 
wasna lang for this warld. It’s my 
belief that she had but ae thing heavy 
on her mind, and that was the thocht 
o’ leaving you behind her, a puir un- 
friended orphan. For though she 
had faith in the kindness o° the Lord, 
and dwalt upon His promise that He 
wad be a father to the fatherless, she 
was yet a mither; and your wee 
hands, as they closed round her 
fingers, were the cords that held her 
to the earth. If ever a bairn was 
prayed for, it was you. She held you 
in her bosom till her e’en closed in 
death, and the last words she utter- 
ed were words 0’ blessing on her babe. 
And then the light gaed out, and 
there was hush and stillness in the 
chamber, but for the bit cry ye gave 
as I stooped to tak you from her.” 
My father had no near relatives. 
It was indeed believed that a first 
cousin of his was settled in London, 
and engaged in some prosperous line 
of trade; but he had left Scotland 
at an early period of life, and main- 
tained no communication with any of 
his former friends. My mother, how- 
ever, had a brother much older than 
herself, a medical practitioner, in 
Edinburgh, upon whom devolved the 
duties of my guardianship. Dr. Alex- 
ander Buchanan was a bachelor of 
peculiar habits, regarding whom I 
shalt presently have occasion to 
speak: meantime it is only neces- 
sary to say, that he cheerfully accept- 
ed a responsibility, which in Scotland 
is regarded almost in the light of a 
sacred duty—that the little money 
which remained after payment of my 
parent’s simple debts was invested 
for my benefit—and that Eppie 
Osett, who, failing every other re- 
source, would have carried me on 
her back through the world begging 
from door to door, received the assur- 
ance that my education would be 
properly eared for, and shelter given 
me under my uncle’s roof, so soon as 
it was considered advisable that I 
should be brought to Edinburgh. 
Until then it was arranged that I 
should remain with my purse at the 
house of her brother, who rented a 
small farm in Selkirkshire; as Dr. 
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Buchanan very naturally expressed a 
disinclination to being “ fashed with 
bairns,” wheréof, as he pertinent] 
remarked, he might, if so mind 
have provided himself with a stock of 
his own. 

Accordingly, in the bright days of 
spring, we removed from the little 
town wherein I was born, to the 
farm of the Birkenshaws, cultivated 
by honest Jamie Osett, the first place 
that I can remember, and probably 
the last that shall fade from m 
memory. It was a little steading, 
situated in one of those glens which 
are so common in that romantic pas- 
toral district, by the side of a clear 
mountain stream, which, descending 
from the ridges that separate the 
valleys of the Tweed and Yarrow, 
flows in a long succession of rapid 
and pool, until it loses itself in that 
beautiful sheet of water, from which 
emerges the last-named river 90 
famous in Scottish song. Round the 
house were a few old trees, ori- 
ginally planted there to screen it 
from the blasts which in winter 
swept fiercely down the glen; but 
beyond these, the face of the country 
was bare and unwooded, save that 
on the scaurs, on the very edge of 
the loose shingle, or curiously in- 
serted among the rocks, some thorns 
and birches, of great age but stunted 
growth, still remained to show that, 
in days long gone by, the title “ for- 
est,” as applied to the district, had 
not been given in derision. There 
it was that I first became conscious 
of the beauty of external nature; 
where I plucked the gowan, and 
purple thyme, and yellow crow-foot 
from the mountain-sward ; and with 
my comrades, Davie and Mary Osett, 
plaited caps from the rushes that 
grew in the bonny meadow by Meg- 
gat-side, where the lapwings had 
their nests. Even now that pastoral 
region has for me a strong attrac- 
tion, and inspires me with an intense 
sensation of delight, albeit it will 
bear no comparison with the grander 
beauty of the Highlands, or the rich- 
ness of the more cultivated vales. 
Solitary it is not, though the farm- 
steadings and shepherds’ houses lie 
far apart; for life is teeming every- 
where, in air and water, on the 
hill-side, and in the glen. In spring 
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the call of the cuckoo, that “fairy 
yoice,” comes to you from the old 
thorn-tree on the crag; the hills are 
resonant with the bleating of a thou- 
sand lambs; the merry ephemeral 
swarm hover over the stream, or flit 
in clouds across the pool; and the 
speckled trout, watchful of his prey, 
leaps after them, or chases the shoal 
of glistening minnows among the 
stones of the rapid shallows. In 
summer, life becomes even more 
strongly developed, and in more gor- 
geous hues. The butterflies, white, 
and speckled, and red, and blue, dance 
over the meadows, blending their glo- 
rious colours with those of the tall 
flowers on which they light, until 
you cannot well distinguish the blos- 
som from the butterfly, or the insect 
from the petal of its repose. There, 
too, the strong dragon-flies, like 
shafts of topaz and beryl, shoot them- 
selves from the long grass by the 
river-side; the water-pyet, scared 


from his stone, dips down under the 
ripple; the pike, basking among the 
reeds on the margin of the loch, 
rushes out at your approach; and 
the wild-duck, at the head of her 
brood yet unable to take the wing, 


steers away with maternal instinct, 
to the depths. See the cattle in the 
ford, how they luxariate in the cool- 
ness of the stream, standing belly- 
deep in the fresh water, and lowing 
to each other with a note of supreme 
satisfaction, such as assuredly no 
Malvern patient, swathed in wet ban- 
dages, ever emitted for the comfort 
of his friend who was being “ packed ” 
in the. next apartment! And when 
avtumn comes, there is the merry 
song of the reaper; the crowing of 
the muircock on the hill; the call of 
the partridge from the field or the 
fern; the happy festivities of har- 
vest-home, from one farm-steading 
to another; and that general inter- 
course, assistance, and friendly eom- 
munion, which always marks the fall 
of the year as the most affectionate 
and kindly period. In winter only can 
the glens of the South of Scotland 
be justly termed solitary ; for solitary 
indeed they are when the snow- 
wreaths are lying thick and heavy, 
obliterating every landmark, filling 
up the water-courses, and rendering 
the mountain-tracts impassable even 
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to the daring shepherd. But let the 
storm rage ever so wildly without, 
within the house all is comfort and 
warmth ; industry not suspended, but 
applied to a hundred matters of do- 
mestic convenience; and household 
provision made for the wants of the 
coming year. So the day went by 
swiftly, and when evening came, and 
all were gathered round the fire, 
many a tale and ballad, not then col- 
lected, but familiar through tradition 
to the peasantry, was recited for our 
wonder and delight. Eppie Osett, 
in respect of minstrel learning, would 
have put Ritson or Leyden to shame, 
She could not only repeat such fine 
historical ballads as “The Battle of. 
Otterburn” and “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
but she knew by heart most of the 
beautiful romantic ditties current on 
the Border, and she gave them forth 
with an animation and even pathos 
that produced the strongest effect up- 
on her simple audience. Honest Jamie 
Osett did not deal in the pathetic, 
nor indeed did he possess any large 
store of rhyme, though on occasion 
he could rattle off the humorous 
ditty of “Our Gudeman” with much 
gusto and comic power. He was 
better versed in the prose legends, 
the tales of imagination and fairy 
lore, which, brought into this coun- 
try in all probability by the old 
Norse settlers, continued for cen- 
turies to be the literary heritage of 
the people. One story in particular, 
the details of which I cannot now 
recall, used to entrance us all, It 
related to the adventures of a beau- 
tifal princess, who, for some fault 
or other of her own, or being under 
the influence of a malignant spell, 
was separated from her lover, and 
doomed never to know rest or hap- 
piness until she should reach an en- 
chanted castle reared in a land where 
the sun never shone, and the wind 
never blew, far, far away beyond the 
uttermost limits of the earth. How 
she reached it, I cannot exactly say ; 
but I think it was through the aid of 
a certain “ Red Bull o’ Norroway,” 
who bore her on his back through 
forests filled with giants and oe, 
over water-floods where the kelpies 
lay, past caverns where witches 
were stirring their caldrons, and 
down to the shore of a desolate and 
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shipless sea. The story ended of 
course happily for the lovers, about 
whom, I rather think, I did not feel 
much interested. The red bull was 
certainly the favourite hero; for I 
can remember wondering, after I had 
been put into my crib, whether he 
bore any resemblance to Willie Laid- 
law’s muckle bull, a ferocious ani- 
mal much given to assault and bat- 
tery, whose roaring from the other 
side of the loch was terrible to our 
infant ears. 

The impressions of childhood, im- 
perfect though they are, almost al- 
‘ways exercise a large influence over 
us in future years. It is observable 
that, persons who have been exclu- 
sively reared in towns, rarely exhi- 
bit, in later life, any marked relish 
or desire for country sports and oc- 
cupations ; whereas those brought in 
childhood from the country to the 
city, never forego their early asso- 
ciations, but always contemplate a 
return to the scenes that delighted 
their infancy. “ O Rus, quando ego te 
aspiciam!” was the ejaculation not 
ot a town-bred man, but of one who 
never had forgotten the freshness 
of the Apulian breeze, the wooded 
heights of Mount Vultur, or its deep 
recesses gay with the asphodel and 
anemone. Virgil, among the pomps 
and luxuries of Rome, and beneath 
the roof of the lordly Maecenas, still 
heard in his dreams the humming of 
the bees and the rustling of the 
beeches around his dear old Man- 
tuan home; and often in the pleni- 
tude of his fame recalled the happy 
hours when he first courted the muse 
by the banks of the winding Mincius. 

I attribute to those early impres- 
sions the strong disinclination which 
I have always felt to a city life; the 
pleasures of which are, to my think- 
ing, more than counterbalanced by its 
pains. The excitement of it fatigues 
one; and I soon become weary of 
that perpetual emulation and strain- 
ing after effect which is the charac- 
teristic of city men, and which, in 
the great majority of cases, resolves 
itself into positive egotism. I much 
prefer the fresh.air to an atmosphere 
contaminated with smoke, the morn- 
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ing song of the birds to the jingling 
of the dust-cart, the mild lowing of 
oxen to the obscene cursing of the 
drunken operative; and I would 
rather stroll, pursuing my own run 
of thought, by the side of a wimpling 
burn, or over a common of sweet- 
scented furze, than walk  alon 
George Street or Pall-Mall in the 
height of the fashionable season, 
Fortunately there is among men a 
vast diversity of taste, which I doubt 
not tends in the aggregate to the 
general comfort and happiness. There 
is an old saying, that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison ; 
and I dare say, that a town devotee, 
if called upon to justify his prefer- 
ence, could assign most excellent rea- 
sons for adhering to that mode of 
existence which is most consonant 
to his inclination. 

I was scarce nine years of age, 
when a letter from my uncle, Dr. 
Buchanan, was received at the Birk- 
enshaws, announcing that he was 
now ready to redeem his pledge, by 
taking me into his honsehold in 
Edinburgh, as it was full time that 
my regular education should com- 
mence. I pass over the sorrow which 
this message brought to the whole 
family, for I had lived so long with 
the Osetts that I had become as it 
were a child of their own; and 
though I had been told that one day 
I must expect to be separated from 
them, that sounded rather like an 
obscure and indefinite hint than the 
warning of an event at hand. For- 
tunately our preparations for the 
journey were of the simplest kind, 
so that the interval of leave-taking 
was shortened. The devoted Eppie, 
refreshed by her long sojourn in the 
place of her nativity, once more took 
up the staff of pilgrimage; and on 
a fine summer morning, when the 
lambs were racing on the meadows, 
and the trees just clad in their light- 
green verdure, I was lifted, amidst a 
storm of tears, kisses, and benedic- 
tions, into the carrier’s cart; and 
immediately afterwards we were 
jolting along the shore of St. Mary’s 
Loch, on our way to the hoary me- 
tropolis of the north. 
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CHAPTER IlL.——-UNCLE BUCHANAN, 


My uncle, Dr. Andrew Buchanan, 
was, as I have already said, a bache- 
lor; and long celibacy had developed 
certain eccentric habits which pre- 
vented him, though his talents were 
really considerable, from occupying a 
high place in society. Naturally shy, 
he never had made an effort to over- 
come that constitutional defect; so 
that his manner towards men was 
abrupt and unconciliatory, and to- 
wards women awkward and diffident 
in the extreme. Left in early youth 
very much to his own guidance, with 
little fortune to sustain him or inte- 
rest to push him on, yet proud, as 
most Scotchmen are, of a good ances- 
tral name, he unfortunatély con- 
ceived the idea that he was unduly 
slighted, and treated by the world 
at Jarge with less consideration than 
was his due. Men of that tempera- 
ment are apt to become exceedingly 
jealous and irritable, construing into 
a deliberate affront the most trivial 
mark of inattention, and never re- 
flecting, that if people will not take 
the pains to make themselves agree- 
able, they cannot in reason expect 
to be overwhelmed by gratuitous 
courtesy. 

If my uncle had betimes taken to 
himself a sensible wife, who would 
have found no difficulty whatever in 
exercising dominion over him, this 
incipient misanthropy, for such it 
really was, might have been cured, 
and the jaundice purged from his 
system, But here again he was un- 
fortunate. He chose to fall in love 
with a consummate flirt, who, as her 
friends alleged, kept a regular list of 
her admirers; and after having been 
victimised and rendered ridiculous 
in every conceivable way, to the infi- 
nite amusement of a heartless circle 
who thought it excellent fun, the 
Doctor was brought up to the point 
of a formal proposal, and then un- 
scrupulously rejected. In his rage 
and agony at finding himself so pal- 
pably befooled—for the young lady 
was barbarous enough not to spare 
him a single pang—Andrew Buchan- 
an, like the Prince of Morocco, took 
a solemn vow, 


“ Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage ;” 


which vow, being registered, he kept 
thenceforth inviolate. 

It was universally allowed that 
he was a man of first-rate ability, a 
good scholar, and a sound physician, 
qualities which ought to have put 
him on the way to fortune, or at least 
raised him to eminence in the esti- 
mation of his professional brethren. 
But he did not possess sufficient tact 
to avail’ himself of these advantages ; 
his manner was rather repulsive 
than conciliatory; he shrank back 
when he ought to have put himself 
forward ; and sometimes committed 
the worse error of maintaining. with 
spasmodic energy some opinion which 
already had been denounced as hete- 
rodox by the medical faculty at 
large. If called in to visit a patient, 
he exhibited none of that kindly in- 
terest and friendly solicitude which 
sits so well on the modern Machaon. 
He would ask a few gruff questions, 
feel the pulse, survey the tongue, 
write out some common prescription ; 
and then, without a word of civil 
consolation, depart, never to renew 
his visit unless he was specially 
summoned. No doctor who adopts 
such a method can hope to attain 
to an extensive domestic practice. 
What found mother would a second 
time be party to calling in a monster 
who exhibited no kind of sympathy 
with dear little Tommy suffering 
from the measles? What dowager 
with shattered nerves could repose 
confidence in a Goth, who told her 
in so many words that she might 
have spared herself the trouble of - 
sending for him? What mattered 
it if, when Azrael, the Angel of Death, 
was really standing by the couch, 
Dr. Buchanan was prompt and able 
to give him battle, and oftentimes to 
scare him away? Not at every sick- 
bed is the gloomy-browed 1 in 
attendance; and we form our esti- 
mate of the physician’s skill, and 
accord him our confidence, rather 
from the manner in which he deals 
with our minor ailments and com- 
plaints, than from his acknowledged 
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reputation for ability in cases of a 
desperate nature. 

Again, it would be false to assert 
that my worthy uncle was popular 
among his brethren. He was, I 
firmly believe, superior to most of 
them in scientific attainment—that 
is, he had read and experimented 
more—but he was somewhat defi- 
cient in judgment, and apt to be led 
astray by new discoveries, or what 
appeared to be such, before their 
phenomena had béen accurately test- 
ed, or their principle satisfactorily 
ascertained. In fact he was very 
credulous; a tendency which, in 
medical men, is dangerous, inasmuch 
as it leads to the suspicion, if not 
the reality, of empiricism. He was 
one of the very first who, in this 
country, professed their belief in 
the curative powers of Animal Mag- 
netism; a daring avowal at the 
time, when the pretended miracles of 
Prince Hohenlohe were creating vast 
excitement on the Continent. If he 
did not absolutely assert, he certainly 
did not deny the possibility of elair- 
voyance, magic crystals, and spiritual 
communications; he was a diligent 
student of the writings of Sweden- 
borg, whom he would by no means 
admit to be an impostor; and I sus- 
pect, from certain manuscripts of his 
which afterwards came into my 
possession, that he was more than 
tinctured with belief in the doc- 
trines of Sympathy and Antipathy, 
as propounded by Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Such aberrations of the intellect 
might possibly, at the present day, 
when there is a renewed taste for 
wonders, be forgiven, or treated as 
harmless hallucinations; but at the 
time to which I allude, they were 
vehemently denounced by the medi- 
cal faculty as wicked and presump- 
tuous heresies, scandalous in them- 
selves, and beyond the pale of for- 
giveness when avowed by a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Thus neglected by the public from his 
own fault, and disowned by his 
brethren on account of his singular 
and extravagant opinions, my poor 
uncle gradually became a recluse, 
and fell into those habits of slovenry 
and carelessness, from which, when 
once formed, an elderly scholar can 
no more escape than a fly from the 
web of a spider. 
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The maintenance of an establish- 
ment such as his does not necessitate 
a large expenditure. He kept two 
servants; one of whom, a strong 
untidy wench from the Highlands, 
whom no wooer was likely to assail, 
undertook the whole of the house- 
work, which she was enabled to 
perform by restricting her dusting 
operations to a hebdomadal visitation 
with the broom. The other inmate 
was a decrepid old serving-man with 
a cantankerous temper aggravated 
by deafness, who was simply rude to 
his master, but insolent to every 
one else. Indeed, so far as usefulness 
went, Saunders Jaap was a domestic 
luxury that might have been dis- 
pensed with, only there was no way 
of getting rid of him; for though dis- 
charged ,twice a-year by my uncle, 
he obstinately refused to quit. Be- 
yond cleaning shoes, pilfering snuff, 
appropriating aged garments, laying 
violent hands upon as much victual 
as he could procure, and insulting a 
stray visitor, I am not aware that 
Mr. Jaap performed any distinct fune- 
tion in the house. Out of it, he was 
nominally doorkeeper of my uncle’s 
lecture-room, to the deep disgust of 
the students, from whom, in the in- 
tervals of swearing (for the old 
wretch cursed like a second Shimei), 
he never ceased to demand sixpences 
in the way of subsidy. 

Dr. Buchanan was not a Professor 
in the University. His peculiar no- 
tions prevented him from aspiring to 
such a situation; and even had it 
been otherwise, the number of those 
who were really his friends was so 
small that he could not reckon up- 
on sufficient interest. But limited 
though his expenses were, he could 
not make ends meet withott some 
source of income beyond the receipts 
of his dwindling practice, so he set 
up a private class, wherein he lec- 
tured on chemistry—a branch of 
science which, of all others, he ,was 
most competent to explain. After a 
year or two those lectures became 
sufficiently popular to attract a con- 
siderable andience, and to return 
something like a competence; and 
the necessary exertion, besides pre- 
venting him from lapsing into total 
indolence, had a salutary effect both 
upon his health and spirits. He 
occupied a small house in St. “ohn 
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Street, at right angles to the Canon- 
gate, a quiet locality in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Leonards and of Salisbury 
Crags. 

When the cart containing Eppie 
and myself, with our small comple- 
ment of luggage, drew up at my 
uncle’s door, a serious obstacle to our 
entrance presented itself in the shape 
of Mr. Saunders Jaap, who, besides 
being that day in an unusually un- 
gracious mood, had made up his mind 
to resist any permanent intrusion on 
the premises. Three vigorous pulls 
at the bell having proved ineffectual 
to elicit any notice, the carrier, Watty 
Shaw, a powerful youth from the 
braes of Yarrow, commenced beating 
a tattoo upon the door with the butt- 
end of his whip, whereupon Jaap 
rushed forth like a mastiff assaulted 
in its kennel. 

“ Wha’s scoondral are ye, that daur 
to mak’ sic adin? What brings ye 
here disturbin’ honest folk at this 
time o’ day? Saul o’ me! but I hae 
thair than half a mind to lend ye sic 
a lounder as wad gar your head ring 
on the kerb-stane, ye muckle unsonsie 
brute !” 


“ Ay, man?” replied Watty, no- 
thing daunted, “and whaur, think 
ye, wad my whup be then? Steek 
your mouth, ye donner’d auld deevil, 


and lift the boxes in. You lend me 
a lounder! Lordsake, puir body! ye 
haena pith to thraw the neck o’ a hen.” 

“ Maybe I'll see your neck tlirawn 
ae day at the tap o’ the West Bow!” 
retorted Jaap, keeping, however, 
cautiously within reach of the door; 
“Yell be a Yetholm tinkler or a caird 
frae Blair-an-Gone, stravagin’ about 
the country, stealing maer claes than 
ye souther kettles! Gang awa’ wi’ 
ye—there’s nane o’ your sort wanted 
here !” 

“Whisht, ye auld foumart!” said 
Watty, “whisht, or it may be the 
waur for ye! Isna this Doctor Bu- 
chanan’s ?” 

“ And what has the likes 0’ you to 
say to Dr. Buchanan ?” snarled Saun- 
ders, 

‘ “ Naething for mysel’,” said Watty, 
depositing a box on the pavement, 
“ but this bairn is the doctor’s nephoy, 
and this woman is his nurse, Eppie 
Osett, come frae the Birkenshaws; 
and it wad set ye better to be helping 
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them down, than to stand there, girn- 
ing like a tod without its teeth.” 

“T never heard tell of ony nephoy,” 
muttered Jaap, “and I’m no gaun to 
let in gangrel folk whether I ken 
them or no. There’s a hantle siller 
spunes in the pantry. Forbye, the 
Doctor’s far frae weel, and canna be 
fashed wi’ naebody. Sae jest gae 
your wa’s, and bide till ye are speered 
for. 

Uttering these hospitable remarks, 
Mr. Jaap was in the act of slamming 
to the door, when he was confronted 
by Eppie Osett, who sprang like a 
lioness from the cart. 

“ Sinner that ye are ” cried Eppie, 
“and waur nor sinner—for ye wad 
do Herod’s wark without Herod’s 
wages+—wad ye daur to keep this in- 
nocent wean out o’ his uncle’s house, 
in a wat evening? Weel do I mind 
your ill-faured, black-a-vised face, 
Saunders Jaap, though it’s aught 
years and mair since I clappit een 
upon you. Think ye I hae forgotten 
that ye tried to wile half-a-crown out 
of my pouch when I cam’ here to 
tell your maister that his bonny 
young sister was a corp, and when ye 
kenned that we hadna money enough 
to pay for her winding-sheet? Stand 
out o’ my gate, ye worthless black- 
guard, or P'll gar ye carry the marks 
of my haill ten commandments to 
your grave!” 

I know not what response Mr. 
Jaap might have made to this for- 
midable threat, had not a new inter- 
locutor arrived in the person of my 
uncle, who, hearing the dispute, sal- 
lied down stairs in his dressing gown, 
and gave us a welcome, the warmth 
of which I thoroughly felt in spite of 
the oddity of his appearance. 

“Come in, come in, my poor little 
fellow!” he said, bestowing on me a 
vigorous kiss, “and come ye in too, 
my good Eppie Osett. God give me 
patience! did that dranken vagabond 
try to put you from my door! Saun- 
ders Jaap, I’ve endured your inso- 
lence for well-nigh twenty years, but 
th s puts an end to the account. Did 
I not warn you that Master Norman 
was coming here this day? and did I 
not desire you to tell Peggie to make 
his room ready, and to have the tea- 
things set out? But it’s no use 
talking to such a selfish brute. Saun- 
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ders Jaap, you quit this house to- 
morrow |” 

“ Blythe wad I be to get rid of ye,” 
grumbled Jaap, “but your temper’s 
getting sae bad that nae one else will 
live wi’ ye. Hoo was I to ken your 
nephoy frae ony ither bairn in the 
Canongate? Tak’ him in, gin it be 
your will—I’m sure I hae nae objec- 
tion; and I'll quit the morn, if that 
be your mind—weel I wat it’s little I 
get for staying! But I rede ye first 
to hire somebody to pu’ ye out when 
ye chance to stoiter into the fire.” 

The rapid disparition of Mr. Jaap 
saved him in all probability from a 
severe contusion, for my uncle had 
caught up a bag which he seemed 
disposed to hurl at the audacious 
serving man. We were taken into 
the house and supplied with refresh- 
ments, Dr. Buchanan watching me, 
as I ate, with an interest which was 
somewhat embarrassing. Presently, 
however, he seemed to lapse into a 
fit of abstraction; gnd after having 
summoned Peggie, the servant-of-all- 
work, and desired her to show me to 
my room, he took up a book and was 
instantly absorbed in its contents. 

Eppie Osett and I followed the 
damsel up-stuirs to a little attic, 
where there was a table, a chair, and 
one diminutive crib without curtains. 
It looked very cheerless, and though 
the season was early summer, there 
was a feeling of cold, and a damp 
odour in the apartment. 

“Are ye sure, my woman,” said 
Eppie Osett, after having carefully 
scrutinised the room, “that this is 
where my bairn is to sleep? He’s 
no used-like to lying by his lane, and 
I think for a week or twa it wad be 
mair convenient if he lay in the room 


wi’ me. Whaur am I to be putten 
up ?” 
“Troth, I dinna ken,” replied 


the Highland damsel ; “I heerd tell 0” 
naebody coming but the laddie. It’s 
my mind that ye wasna expected.” 

A flush came over Eppie’s face as 
she seized the tin candlestick with 
one hand, and my jacket with the 
other. 

**QCome wi’ me, my blessed bairn!” 
she said, “I maun hae this redd up 
afore ye lay your head on a pillow! 
It’s no ony uncle ye hae that is strong 
enough to twine us twa.” 

“ Maister Buchanan!” said Eppie, 
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marching into the apartment, “ ye’ll 
understand that it’s no for mysel’ I 
speak, for may His name be praised 
there’s them at the Birkenshaws wad 
be ower glad to hae me wi’ them. But 
is it your pleasure that this sweet 
lamb is to be left here, wi’ naebody to 
look after him but a Highland lass, 
and that uncircumceesed Philistine, 
Jaap, wha’s lug I wus ye had smitten 
aff this day, as the Apostle Peter did 
that of Malchus, wha was servant to 
the high-priest? If that be your 
wull, sir, say itat ance. I ken whare 
Watty Shaw puts up; he’ll be glad to 
gie us a cast; and by the morn’s night 
we baith may see the Yarrow” 

“God bless me! what’s that yon 
say ?” said my unele, starting from his 
studies, ‘I told them to make every- 
thing comfortable for Norman—Is 
there anything wrong? The fact is, 
Mrs. Osett, that I know little about 
domestic arrangements, but if you 
have any suggestions to make——” 

“*] hae naething but a simple ques- 
tion to ask, Doctor Buchanan, and 
ye can answer it, ay or no. Am I 
to be separated from my dear bairn? 
These auld hands were the first that 
received him when he cam’ into this 
weary warld, the child o’ sorrow and 
pain—these hands lifted him from 
the bosom of his dead mother, sin- 
less angel that she was—and wi’ 
these hands I am ready to work for 
his daily bread, if kith and kin should 
forsake him. But as to my gieing 
him up, it’s no to be thought o’; for 
where he goes I will go, and where 
he lodges 1 will lodge. The Lord do 
so to me and more also, if ought 
but death shall purt us!” 

“Oonfound my stupidity!” said 
Dr. Buchanan, “ I never onee thought 
about that. Yes, yes, Mrs. Osett, you 
are right, perfectly right—somebody 
must loo’: after the boy; for I, God 
help me! have enough to do to look 
after myself; and Peggie, though a 
decent lass, is but a tawpie. No 
doubt of it, Mrs. Osett, you must 
stay, and I'll settle with you about 
Wages to-morrow.” 

“I’m muckle obligated to’ your 
honour,” replied Eppie, * but dinna 
ye think that I'll tak’ plack or baw- 
bee for looking after my ain bairn. 
Pll stay wi’ you, siu’ it is your plea- 
sure, and Til do what I can to hae 
the house redd up, for it’s no just 
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what it ought to be; but I say unto 
you as Elisha said unto Naaman the 
Syrian, that I will receive nothing 
of thy hand.” 

“ Well, well! that’s all arranged,” 
said Dr. Buchanan, “so there’s no 
more to be said on that subject.” 

* But whaur am I to put the bairn 
for this nicht?” persisted Eppie; “I 
canna let him lie a’ nicht his lane, in 
yon wee bit room at the tap o’ the 
house, and I kenna whaur I am to 
lay my ain head.” 

“Heaven grant me patience?” 
cried the Doctor, with a vigorous 
pull at the bell; “‘ was there ever an 
unfortunate man so cursed with use- 
Jess servants as J am! Here !—you— 
Peggie—idiot—why don’t you show 
Mrs. Osettsto the blue room ?” 

“The blue room, did you say, sir?” 
stammered the Highland maid; “it’s 
the best room in the hoos,” 

“ That’s the very reason why I 
wish Master Norman and Mrs. Osett 
to have it, you fool. I never see 
company, and where would be the 
sense of letting it stand empty ?” 

“ But it’s no empty, sir, ava’. 
been occupied thae four months.” 

“ Occupied?” cried my  unele, 
“Who the devil has occupied it? 
Speak out, you slut, or I'll instantly 
send for the police!” 

“Deed, sir, it wasna my doing,” 
sobbed the damsel. “ He wad hae 
the room to himsel’, for ought I could 
say to the contrair; and he threat- 
ened he would ding out my harns if 
I ever lat ye ken.” 

“ He? whom do you mean by he?” 

“ Just Saunders Jaap, yer honour.” 

The Doctor started from his chair 
in a towering passion. 

“ T never committed murder,” said 
he, “but the temptation is strong 
upon me now! The scoundrel !—the 
useless, insolent old vagabond! I 
know him to be a thief and a liar, 
but I never thought he durst have 
done this. Give me a candle, woman, 
—I’ll see to this instantly.” 

So saying, the Doctor rushed to- 
wards the blue room, and we, excited 
by curiosity, followed. There, sure 
enough, lay Mr. Jaap, snoring in bed, 
as luxuriously lodged as any gentle- 
man in the land. A strong odour of 
coarse tobacco which pervaded the 
apartment, indicated that the sensuai 
Saunders, before retiring to rest, had 
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derived solace from a pipe; while the 
remainsf a cold fowl, and a brandy- 
bottle almost empty of contents, 
showed that his creature comforts 
had been duly cared for. 

“ Get up, you old rascal! ” shouted 


my uncle. “Get out of that this 
instant, or T’ll brain you with the 
water-jug!” 

Mr. Jaap opened a lack-lustre eye, 
but displayed no alacrity in obeying 
the command. 

“ Was ye wanting onything frae 
me?” he said. 

“ Wanting anything from you?” 
repeated my uncle, mechanically. 

“ Ay—for if ye want naething, 
what's the sense o’ disturbing folk at 
this time o’ nicht? Can ye no let a 
body rest in peace ?” 

“ Damn your impudence! Out of 
that instantly, or Pll have you lugged 
to the Tolbooth ! ” 

“* Weel—since that’s your wull, I’m 
conformable. But ye had better bide 
outside the door till I put on my 
breeks.” 

“ And finish the brandy, you in- 
corrigible thief!—my best French 
brandy, too!” 

“ Oo, if ye grudge it, ye’re walecome 
to what’s in the bottle. Puir stuff it 
is too, though ye mak’ sic a sang 
aboot it—no to be compared to Hie- 
land whisky. And whaur is it your 
pleasure that I should sleep this 
nicht?” 

“ In the gutter or the King’s Park ; 
anywhere but under my roof!” 

“Ye canna pit me out till the 
morning,” said Jaap, deliberately, 
“it’s clean again’ the law. And 
there’s wages and board-wages—I’ll 
no stir a foot till ye pay me them: 
I’ve had nae regular warning. And 
I hold you responsible for my claes, 
forby ‘ 

Here my uncle lost all remnant of 
patience. He seized Jaap, who by 
this time was struggling into his gar- 
ments, by the neck, thrust him down 
stairs and out of the house, and then 
pitched the remainder of his apparel 
from the window. 

“ The Lord be praised ! ” ejaculated 
my uncle, helping himself to the 
driblet of brandy that remained. 
“T’ve got rid at last of the greatest 
ntisance of my life! ” 

My narse and I being thus in- 
stalled, matters went on more smooth- 
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ly and comfortable in Dr. Buchanan’s 
establishment than before. Up to 
that time the poor man had been en- 
tirely at the mercy of his servants, 
and not having the faintest notion of 
housekeeping, was sometimes in po- 
sitive danger of being starved. Peggie 
M‘Craw, as may readily be supposed, 
had never studied the works of Mrs. 
Dalgairns, that oracle of the Scottish 
kitchen ; consequently her style of 
cookery was such as would hardly 
have been tolerated by a Hottentot. 
But in justice to Peggie, it must be 
stated that even the succulent Dal- 
gairns would have found some diffi- 
culty in sending up a banquet from a 
kitchen void of the most ordinary 
culinary utensils, Now, among her 
other accomplishments, Eppie was an 
excellent cook, well versed in the 
composition of the favourite old Scot- 
tish dishes, and was, moreover, a first- 
rate manager; so, before she had 
been in office many days, a vast re- 
form was effected in the commissariat 
department; and my uncle, wlio pre- 
viously might have been indicted for 
conspiracy on account of his lean and 
hungry look, waxed quite plump and 
pursy, and began to throw out some 
indefinite hints as to the propriety 
of asking some friends to dine with 
him ; a notion which, I am persuad- 
ed, had not entered the brain of the 
worthy gentleman for the last twenty 
years. 


CHAPTER III.—GEORGE IV. IN 


Edinburgh, though even then a 
noble city, had not at the period to 
which I allude attained its present 
magnificence. Much of the New 
Town was still unbuilt, in particular 
the western portion, situated upon 
grounds belonging to the Earl of 
Moray, which were still private 
enclosures. The beautiful gardens 
which divide Heriot Row from Queen 
Street were then simply bleaching- 
fields, and the elegant suburb of 
Inverleith had not yet been com- 
structed. Its growth and extension 
has been more gradual than that of 
other cities, but it has never ex- 
perienced a check; and although it 
is by no means probable that Edin- 
burgh will ever become an emporium 
of trade or a seat of manufactures, it 
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As for myself, I was sent in due 
time to school; but that time did 
not arrive until the ensuing winter. 
Scotland in general, and Edinburgh 
in particular, were then in a state 
of pleasurable excitement such as 
had not been known for centuries, 
George the Fourth, whose personal 
popularity had been somewhat dam- 
aged in consequence of the trial of 
Queen Caroline, had, very wisely, 
resolved to make an attempt upon 
the affections of his northern sub- 
jects, by paying them a royal visit ; 
and as this was the first time that 
royalty had vouchsafed so much, 
since the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the throne, the popular 
enthusiasm was tremendous. In vain 
did infant Liberalism, hafdly eman- 
cipated from its swaddling-clothes, 
insist upon the insensate folly of a 
cordial national reception, and de- 
monstrate that a severe reticence and 
cold respect was all that ought to 
be exhibited by the people to their 
sovereign. The instinctive feeling of 
the people taught them otherwise. 
They resolved that this should be 
an ovation unparalleled of its kind; 
and they gave no heed to the gram- 
bling of the disaffected, though they 
grumbled with unusual pertinacity. 
But the Royal visit, the first public 
event of which I have any distinct 
remembrance, must form the argu- 
ment of a new and separate chapter. 


EDINBURGH. 


possesses more attractions as a place 
of residence than any other city in 
the United Kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of imperial London. 

When it became known that George 
the Fourth intended to visit his an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland, . intense 
was the excitement that prevailed. 
If there is one feature in the Scottish 
character more marked than another, 
it is the desire common to all classes 
of exhibiting their country in the 
most favourable aspect to the eyes of 
strangers. Hence in the old days 
when Scotland was a separate king- 
dom, and in reality one of the poorest 
in Europe, foreigners were amazed at 
the magnificence exhibited at the 
Court of Holyrood, at the masques 
and public rejoicings which attended 
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a royal progress, and at the semi- 
regal state maintained by some of 
the greatest of the nobility. It is 
true that after the Reformation, or 
at least after the deposition of Queen 
Mary, public ceremonies fell into dis- 
use, a gloomy asceticism superseded 
the ancient joyous spirit, and the 
more elegant forms of court enter- 
tainment were ill supplied by a 
coarse and illicit revelry. The union 
of the crowns in the person of James 
the Sixth, threw over Scotland a 
gloom which lasted for a long period. 
Civil wars and dissensions, political 
and polemical strife, both distracted 
and impoverished the nation. It 
became of no weight at all in the 
councils of Europe; for though it 
still retained a Parliament, and had 
a separate Ministry, it was justly re- 
garded by foreign powers as a mere 
appanage to England; and having 
lost its importance as a state, it pos- 
sessed no other attraction. The union 
of the kingdoms did not at first 
effect any amelioration in the social 
state of Scotland; nay, it rather 
seemed for a time to produce a detri- 
mental effect, by causing the removal 
of the nobility and members of Par- 
liament to London, and depriving 
Edinburgh of its last claim to recog- 
nition as a metropolis. It is not to 
be wondered at, that the great mea- 
sure to which the present wealth and 
enterprise of Scotland must be main- 
ly attributed, should have been long 
unpopular even with the middle 
classes; and should have been felt by 
the lesser nobility and gentry as a 
grievous blow to their importance, 
and a serious injury to their order, 
inasmuch as it lessened their chances 
of lucrative public employment. The 
insurrections of 1715 and 1745 threw 
a further impediment in the way of 
progress? and the eighteenth century 
had well-nigh closed, before Scotland 
took that wonderful start which has 
since raised her to such high consi- 
deration. : 
Notwithstanding all these dtaw- 
_ backs affecting her material wealth, 
Scotland still continued to preserve a 
fair literary reputation. The names 
of Hume, Robertson, Reid, Smith, 
and Blair were well known beyond 
the boundary of the Tweed; Thom- 
sén and Beattie proved that the fire 
of poefry was not extinguished; and, 
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Smollett as a novelist must be ranked 
equal with, if not superior to, Fielding. 
Also, in the Northern universities, 
physics were studied with a zeal and 
diligence unknown elsewhere; so that, 
however much Englishmen might be 
inclined to sneer at Scottish pride 
and poverty, they could not refuse 
them credit for considerable intel- 
lectual acquirement. The fame of 
the University of Edinburgh, in its 
medical and metaphysical depart- 
ments, began to attract visitors, and 
to initiate that intercourse which 
might now be more aptly designated 
as afusion. But it was reserved for 
Sir Walter Scott, by far the most 
wonderful literary phenomenon of his 
age, to renovate the history of his 
country; to give it prominence in 
the eyes of Europe; to invest its grey 
towers and mouldering ruins with 
the glowing tints of romance; to 
portray the character of its people, 
with marvellous minuteness and fi- 
delity: to give a new enchantment 
to its beautiful scenery and an interest 
to its every relic; and to transform 
it from an obscure and half-forgotten 
region, seldom named abroad and 
very rarely visited, to a land of 
poetry and renown. Well may Scot- 
land be proud of that colossal genius ; 
for not only did he raise its literary 
reputation to the highest point which 
it.ever attained, but he gave it new 
life, vigour, and energy, restored it to 
its pristine place among the nations, 
swept away the gloomy cloud that had 
obscured it so long, and prepared it 
for its new career. 

Searcely one-half of that great man’s 
work was accomplished when the 
royal visit was announced; but so 
strong had been the effect of his 
writings upon the national mind, so 
completely had he fascinated his 
countrymen and imbued them with 
his own romantic spirit, that they 
would not be content with a gather- 
ing however enthusiastic, or a recep- 
tion however cordial, unless it par- 
took of the nature of a pageant re- 
calling the memories of the past. 
That an idea so ultra-romantic, and so 
opposed to the sober usages of the pre- 
sent century, should have d 
a, hasd-headed people like the Scots, 
might well excite the astonishment 
of those who knew not the deep 
under-current of national pride, not 
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easily distinguishable from fanati- 
cism, which, far more than reason, 
actuates their conduct, and which 
alone can furnish the explanation of 
many an historical anomaly. But it 
was so determined and done. The 
universal feeling was that the King’s 
reception in Scotland should be of 
an exclusively Scottish character; 
and as the customs and costumes of 
the present age were not peculiarly 
distinctive, the only alternative was 
to fall back on those of the past, and 
to make the processions resemble as 
nearly as possible those which would 
have been marshalled at the corona- 
tion of the last of the Scottish kings. 
In the eyes of the disciples of Carlyle, 
this, no doubt, will appear to be tom- 
foolery, but God help the nation that 
accepts the incoherent Thomas as its 
instructor! 

So the fiery cross was sped “o’er 
mountain and through glen,” and 
the Highlanders were summoned 
once more to display a general 
gathering of the clans. They an- 
swered with alacrity to the call; 
and from Dunkeld to Caithness 
there was such a brushing-up of 
sporrans and furbishing of dirks and 
claymores as would, eighty years 
previously, have stricken the hearts 
of the Lowlanders with consterna- 
tion. I remember well being taken 
to the green in front of Heriot Row, 
to see the mustering of the sons of 
the Gael, whose stalwart forms and 
tartan array inspired me with awe 
and veneration. Of course I knew 
not that many of those sinewy war- 
riors, than whom Achilles, clad in 
the divine armour of Vulcan, could 
scarce have looked more terrible and 
resplendent, followed the humble 
but exceedingly. useful calling of 
chairmen and street-porters. If I 
had known it, I question whether 
my admiration would have been 
diminished; for Achilles himself, at 
the Court of Lycomedes, assumed a 
disguise less creditable than the 
greatcoat and leather straps of the 
caddie; and yet, in the camp before 
Troy, no one dared to allude to his 
performances at the distaff and the 
loom. 

To a stranger unacquainted with 
the cause of the excitement, the 
streets of Edinburgh must have pre- 
sented an extraordinary spectacle. 
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Tartan, I need hardly say, was in 
the ascendant; for every man who 
wrote himself a Mac, considered it a 
point of honour to don the philabeg. 
Some Macs there were, however, 
especially of the Gallovidian breed, 
M'‘Candlishes, M‘Oaskies, M‘Orack- 
ens, M‘Haffies, M‘Letchies, M‘Ritch- 
ies, M‘Whannels, M‘Whinnies, and 
M‘Whirters, whose pedigree no bard 
could unravel, and whose checker 
was unknown. But even for them 
there was balm in Gilead. The 

might either claim affinity with 
the MacGregor, alleging a remote 
change of name in consequence of 
the proscription of that warlike sept ; 
or, if expense was of no moment, 
they could procure at wonderfully 
short notice, through the medium of 
enterprising haberdashers, tartan of 
an entirely new pattern and brilliant 
hues, to be set apart for their glorifi- 
cation, and that of their heirs for 
ever. Next to the Gael in number 
were the Royal Archers, whose an- 
tique costume would have been really 
picturesque, but for the absurd ruff 
which they wore round the neck—a 
palpable anachronism, as the tradi- 
tions of the body-guard are much 
more ancient than the invention of 
starch. As in duty bound, the re- 
tainers of the Lyon Court shone out 
in blazoned splendour— 


“ Heralds and pursuivants, by name, 
Bute, Islay, Marchmont, Rothsay, came 
In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing.” 


Pages, beef-eaters, and yeomen of 
the guard met you at every turn, 
Only a few jackmen from the Border 
were wanting to give. a complete 
realisation of the picture so vividly 
portrayed in Marmion. For those 
who had no pretext for masquerad- 
ing, heather was provided, to be 
worn in the hat, and stars and 
cockades bearing the white cross of 
St. Andrew. Every one was expect- 
ed to exhibit some kind of decoration ; 
and by common consent all traces of 
mourning disappeared, and black was 
a forbidden colour. 

I remember perfectly the difficulty 
which we experienced in making our 
way through the encumbered streets, 
on the day when the King landed, to 
the gallery at the corner of York place, 
for which we had secured tickets, 
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in order to witness the procession. 
Brought up in a secluded pastoral 
district, I felt both bewildered and 
awed at the spectacle of such a 
mighty mass of humanity; for not 
only were the streets so thronged as 
to obstruct the passage, but the 
Calton Hill was crowded to the very 
top, and no pinnacle or place of van- 
tage, however dizzy or dangerous, 
but was occupied by an eager gronp. 
The galloping of the horses, the flash 
and clash of steel, and the stunning 
discharge of artillery from the Castle, 
fairly took away my senses; and 
though by no means devoid of 
curiosity, I would very willingly 
have given my St. Andrew’s cross, 
the most valued thing in my posses- 
sion, to any benevolent genie that 
would have wafted me away to the 
quiet banks of the Meggat, We 
reached the stand, however, without 
any mishap; snd, perched in a place 
of safety, I had ample leisure to sur- 
vey, with childish wonder, the stir- 
ring scene beneath, to pester my 
good-natured uncle with a succession 
of disjointed questions, and occasion- 
ally to regale myself with sugar 
almonds, of which nurse Osett had 
given me a supply. 

My recollection of the procession it- 
self is vivid as to its general feature, 
but indistinct ag to details. Iremem- 
ber hearing afar off the sound of tu- 
multuous cheering mingled with mili- 
tary music, whereat there was a sud- 
den mgvement and swaying of the 
crowd immediately below us, and a 
hum of expectation which deepened 
into a roar as the leading horsemen, 
in crimson and gold, the Lord Lyon 
and his suite, came into sight. Gor- 
geous was the army that followed, 
knights and squires on prancing steeds, 
cavalry, Highlanders, yeomen, in al- 
most interminable succession, until an 
open carriage, drawn by (I know 
not how many) splendid led horses, 
rounded into the square, and a deaf- 
ening shout of acclamation welcomed 
the presence of the King. 

It is a common observation, and 
‘has almost - passed into a proverb, 
that children are easily pleased ; 
meaning thereby, I presume, that 
they are never critical as to the 
congruity of any spectacle which 
they behold, but regard the passing 
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pageant with absorbing wonder and 
delight. I am rather inclined to 
doubt the soundness of that position. 
I think that children are very often 
critical after their own peculiar 
fashion, and that the conclusions 
which they form through natural 
induction are sometimes more shrewd 
and sensible than those of their 
elders, who are biassed by prepos- 
session or prejudice. At all events, 
I shall frankly confess that my first 
impression on gazing at George the 
Fourth was one of sad disappoint- 
ment, Although my education was 
not far advanced, I had read some- 
thing and heard more about kings, 
and I had seen their effigies set 
forth in picture-books; and my fixed 
idea was that a king never went any- 
where, even to breakfast, without a 
jewelled crown on his head, a gorge- 
ous mantle on his shoulders, a sceptre 
in one hand, and a golden ball sur- 
mounted by a cross in the other. 
What was the reality that I beheld? 
A very stout elderly gentleman, al- 
most bursting through his clothes, 
with a swollen face and elaborate 
periwig, bowing from side to side 
with a sort of mechanical motion? 
Was that indeed the King? Why, he 
was not half so fine as the other 
king who headed the procession—(I 
had been particularly fascinated by 
the apparition of the King at Arms, 
whose equipment that day, I am 
satisfied, gave the hint for the sketch 
of Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, 
in the Zalisman)—and as for dignity, 
I could discern nothing of the kind. 
Young radical that I was! I had hit 
upon the real blot. The palpable 
absurdity lay in the medieval charac- 
ter of the pageant. To have made it 
congruous and intelligible, George 
the Fourth should have appeared in 
the costume of Harry the Eighth, 
which would have suited him re- 
markably well, and in that dress his 
undeniable fine presence would have 
made him the stateliest among the 
stately. As it was, but for a certain 
self-possession and air of high-breed- 
ing, scarce, however, to be distin- 
guished by a momentary glance, he 
might have beeen mistaken for that 
omnivorous alderman, Sir William 
Ourtis, who pertinaciously followed 
in his train. 
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Still that was the King, no doubt 
of it,—a corpulent embodiment of 
power, might, and majesty; and no 
wonder that he was surprised and 
delighted with the warmth of the 
popular reception. No such ovation 
had ever greeted him in England; 
indeed, during the Queen’s trial, he 
had become an object of vituperation 
to the multitude, who were but too 
well acquainted with the scandals of 
the period, and whose rough sense 
of equity had been offended by a 
charge of infidelity being preferred 
against the wife, when the husband 
was notoriously liable to the same 
reproach. When he came to Scot- 
land all personal considerations were 
cast aside. The homage of the na- 
tion was paid to the king, and not 
to the man. It was loyalty that 
dictated the movement, not affec- 
tion or esteem; a signal proof of 
the deep-rooted attachment of the 
nation to the principle of hereditary 
monarchy. 

One other glimpse I obtained of 
George the Fourth, and that was on 
the occasion of the procession from 
Holyrood House to the Castle. On 


the day of his entry into Edinburgh, 


the weather was propitious, the sun 
shone out brightly, and gave lustre 
to the pageant. But the effect of 
the later procession was marred by 
a heavy wind and drenching rain, 
most damaging to plumage and em- 
broidery. We had places in a gal- 
lery erected on the esplanade of the 
Castle Hill, and, as I remember, had 
to wait along time before the pro- 
cession appeared. The plight of the 
Royal Archers, who lined the way, 
was piteous to behold. Most woeful 
did they look with their dripping 
hats and thawed ruffs, exposed to 
the pelting of the storm on a day 
when even Robin Hood would have 
been glad to leave the deer of Sher- 
wood unmolested, and take refuge in 
the hermitage of Friar Tuck. There 
was, however, one lull, in the midst 
of which two persons of unpretend- 
ing appearance, and in ordinary cos- 
tume, walked up the centre of the 
way. One of them was a tall man 
of massive build, with a slight stoop 
in his shoulders and an imperfection 
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in his gait,—a man whom, when yon 
once had seen him, you felt certain 
you could recognize again at any dis- 
tance of time. His companion did 
not attract my attention; but I re- 
member well that, as they passed, 
there arose from the crowd a cheer 
of more than common heartiness and 
fervour, and I heard my uncle say 
that these were Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Peel, then Secretary of State. 

Amidst the plashing of the rain 
and the blustering of the wind, up 
rode the cavaleade, gallantly con- 
tending with the elements; the Re- 
galia being carried by the represen- 
tatives of the first houses in the 
land. Up, too, came the royal car- 
riage, but this time it was prudently 
closed ; and yet the assembled mul- - 
titude were not balked of the sight 
of the monarch, for shortly after he 
had entered the grand old fortress, 
when the gale was blowing most 
fiercely, and the great folds of the 
royal standard were rushing out, 
George the Fourth appeared alone 
on the brow of the highest battery, 
erect and commanding, in the view 
of all the people, and such a shout 
arose as possibly never before was 
given in greeting to a king. 

Of the rest of the proceedings and 
shows of that memorable period— 
the illuminations, bonfires, and the 
like—I retain but a@ faint impres- 
sion. What I have already noted 
is all I can recall without an effort; 
and though it may hardly be worth . 
the telling, for a more perfect record 
exists elsewhere, I could not bring 
myself to omit mention of a pageant 
certainly the most magnificent which 
has been witnessed in the present 
century, and perhaps without 4 
parallel since the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. And yet, notwithstanding 
the universal enthusiasm which was 
displayed, the vast concourse of 
people from all parts of the country 
to behold their monarch, and the 
gorgeous parade of ceremony, sure I 
am of this, that a far wider and 
deeper homage of loyalty, affection, 
and reverence, than was paid to 
George the Fourth, is accorded to 
Queen Victoria when she seeks her 
Highland home. 
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MR, BULL’S SONG. 
THE SLY LITTLE MAN. 


TueErr’s a sly little man that lives over the way, 
Who always has something quite civil to say: 
Yet he looks at my house, from his own, with an eye 
That says, ‘“‘I perhaps may look in by- -and- -by:” 

So I think my best plan 

With the sly little man 
Is to make all the premises safe, if I can. 


I have not the least doubt he would think it no sin, 
Any night that he thought me asleep, to “look in; *” 
There’s “ the old pewter spoons, ” and “the old tankard” too 
And the sword o’er the mantelpiece, marked “‘ Waterloo moor 
And it’s clearly the plan 
Of the sly little man 
To take them all from me—whenever he can. 


So my doors and my windows I’ve bolted and barr’d, 
And the truest of watch-dogs takes care of the Yard— 
A watch-dog of whom I, his master, will say, 
“* Woe betide the house-breaker that comes in his way!” 
For really the plan 
Of the sly little man 
Is one I must foil if I possibly can. 


No doubt he will say, as in fact he has said, 
“‘ What fancy is this that’s come into your head ? 
Your House once was open ; it surely can’t be 
That all this is meant for a kind friend like me?” 
But then it’s the plan 
Of the sly little man 
To deal much in blarney wherever he can. 


There’s one of the Scullions, a fellow in drab, 

An impudent tyke, with the gift of the gab, 

Who often will say, “Is it not a hard case 

That our door should be shut in the gentleman’s face ? 
’T would be far the best plan 
To trust to the: man— 

No fear of our losing a pot or a pan!” 


But the views of the Scullion I own are not mine, 
And still to the bolts and the bars I incline ; 
Nay, I should not much care if my neighbours all knew 
That I’ve lately been getting a RIFLE OR TWO; 
That’s my simple plan 
With the sly little man ; 
And so, he may now take the spoons—if he can. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING» 


Mr. Rusxry has been before the 
world for some years as the most 
voluminous, the most confident, and 
the most dogmatic of art-critics. He 
has astonished his readers no less by 
his platitudes than by his paradoxes. 
He has revealed the astounding fact 
that Titian and Velasquez could 
paint, and has made the no less sur- 
prising discovery that Raphael could 
not; that Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro 
is “always forced, generally false, 
and wholly vulgar;’"* that Murillo, 
Salvator, Claude, Poussin, Teniers, 
and “such others,”t are base and 
corrupt; that it is the duty of every 
one who happens to possess the prin- 
cipal works of Strange, Morghen, 
Longhi, and the other great line-en- 
gravers, forthwith to consign them 
to the flames; and that the horrors 
of the French Revolution were attri- 
butable to the Renaissance school of 
architecture.{ These kind of asser- 
tions, conveyed in a light, confident, 
and flippant style, are amusing 
enough, and, as long as Mr. Ruskin’s 
audience is confined to those who 
have some real knowledge of the 
subjects of which he treats, do no 
harm, but pass off as the fanfaronade 
of some clever half-crazy talker does 
at the dinner-table, when no one 
thinks his amusing absurdities worth 
a serious answer, and he is tolerated 
as an oddity until he becomes intole- 
rable as a bore. 

Mr. Ruskin has, however, of late 
appeared as a lecturer to the working 
classes, and a teacher of drawing 
to beginners in the art; and in this 
character he assumes, upon what 
ground we do not exactly know, a 
kind of semi-official authority. 

Now he may be, and we have no 
doubt is, a perfectly safe and harm- 
less cumpanion for the young ladies 
who draw at Marlborough House, 
but he is a dangerous guide for those 
who do not possess considerably more 
knowledge than himself: those who 
do, may follow his vagaries so long 


as they find them amusing, and quit 
them when they please, without much 
harm being done. But the persons to 
whom Mr. Ruskin specially addresses 
himself, in his Letters to Begin- 
ners, will, we are convinced, derive 
nothing but mischief from his teach- 
ings. We have read these letters 
with attention, and we can discover 
no reason why Mr. Ruskin should not 
follow up the Elements of Draw- 
ing with elements of naval tactics, 
horsemanship, engineering, dog-break- 
ing, political economy, rat-catching, 
domestic cookery, moral philosophy, 
and the duties of husband and wife, 
upon any or all of which subjects he 
is fully as well qualified to teach as ' 
he is to instruct beginners in the 
elements of drawing. 
Even so early as -his Preface, Mr. 
Ruskin makes a display of ignorance 
which is perfectly astounding. He 
tells his pupil that “ perspective is 
not of the slightest use except in ru- 
dimentary work;”§ that “no great 
painters ever trouble themselves 
about perspective, and very few of 
them know its laws ;” that “ Turner, 
though he was Professor of Perspeo- 
tive to the Royal Academy, did not 
know what he professed, and never 
drew a single building in perspective 
in his life;” and that “ Prout also 
knew nothing of perspective,” and 
twisted his buildings, as Turner did, 
into whatever shapes he liked. This 
is precisely equivalent to saying that 
a knowledge of anatomy is not of the 
slightest use to the surgeon, that no 
great operator ever troubled himself 
about it, and that Sir Astley Cooper 
and Mr. Liston were utterly ignorant 
of the science they professed to teach. 
Drawing consists in the art of 
representing on a plane surface the 
varieties of appearance presented 
by natural objects as they recede 
from the eye. Perspective is the 
science which teaches the artist how 
to do this correctly; and when Mr. 
Raskin says that “you can draw 
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the rounding line of a table in per- 
spective, but you cannot draw the 
sweep of a sea-bay; you can fore- 
shorten a log of wood by it, but you 
cannot foreshorten an arm,’”* he sim- 
ply displays his own ignorance of the 
terms he uses. 

The principles which govern the 
foreshortening of a beam and the 
foreshortening of a limb are identi- 
cal. It is true that the application 
of those principles is more difficult 
in the latter than in the former case, 
because the object to which they are 
applied is more complex and varied 
in form. Nor is the acquiring of 
such knowledge of perspective as is 
requisite for a beginner by any means 
so difficult a task as Mr. Ruskin 
represents. Let the student keep 
steadily in view the fact, that the 
impression upon his eye is produced 
by a ray of light reflected straight 
from the object he wishes to repre- 
sent; let him consider his paper as 
a transparent vertical plane placed 
between his eye and the object, and 
then let him observe at what point 
such aray would pass through that 
plane; let him think this over, and 
practise it by holding a piece of glass 
between his eye and any simple 
object, and observing how the lines 
fall, and he wil! find his difficulties 
as to the principles of perspective 
disappear more rapidly than he would 
expect. But never let the student 
fall into the fatal error of supposing 
that he can safely neglect the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of per- 
spective. How he is to acquire that 
knowledge is another matter. We 
do not say that he must necessarily 
learn it from treatises. If he learns 
it from his own observation of nature, 
so much the better. But learn it he 
must, or he will fall into errors as 
gross as those which we _ shall 
show Mr. Ruskin has himself com- 
mitted, when we come to consider 
the “illustrations, drawn by the au- 
thor,” with which he has adorned his 
pages. Having told his pupil what 
he is not to do, Mr. Ruskin next pro- 
ceeds to tell him. what he is to do; 
and since the days when Michael 
Scott set his troublesome demon to 
make ropes of sand, we have known 
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no task so wearisome, so hopeless, 
and so unprofitable. He is to cover 
small pieces of smooth paper with a 
uniform grey tint by means of an 
infinitude of scratches made with 
black ink and an extremely fine 
steel pen. Having accomplished 
the uniform tint, he is then, with 
the same materials, and the same 
instrument, and by the same means, 
to produce a tint graduated from 
perfect black to an imperceptible 
grey. If the ingenuity of man were 
employed to produce a scheme to 
dull the intellect and cramp the hand 
of a student, it would be impossible 
to devise one more calcniated to 
effect those objects. To hope to 
draw, however imperfectly, without 
the devotion of time and labour, is 
folly ; but time and labour are too 
valuable to be cast away—we will 
not say with no result, bat with 
what is far worse, with the result of 
damping energy, extinguishing hope, 
degrading the intellect, and crippling 
the hand of the labourer. Such 
would be the inevitable consequence 
of a faithful adherence to Mr. Rus- | 
kin’s teachings. His first lesson is to 
reject what is valuable; his second, 
to acquire, at the cost of infinite 
pains, what is worse than worthless. 

As he advances, the student is to 
exchange his square bits of paper for 
the capital letters of the alphabet— 
literally to go to his A, B,C! Here 
he might, in a very imperfect way, 
by copying the forms of the letters, 
acquire some accuracy of eye and 
some command of the pencil; but 
no, even this is denied him by his 
inexorable taskmaster ; the forms of 
the letters are to be set out by ruler 
and compasses ! 

We trust that few students will 
follow Mr. Ruskin’s instructions be- 
yond this point. If they do, they 
will find themselves involved in an 
inextricable labyrinth of confusion, 
and directed te attempt the most 
useless and impossible things. For 
example, they will find that they are 
desired to copy photographs. Now 
a photograph is a most valuable sub- 
ject for study. It enables one to 
refer from time to time at leisure, 
and whilst one is at work, to an 
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accurate transcript of a great part of 
the work of nature. But it is a part 
only, and the very excellence of the 
photograph in that part, the minute- 
ness and accuracy with which it re- 
cords what it does contain, renders 
it unfit for tke purpose of being 
copied from, by reason of the impos- 
sibility of following it accurately. 
At the same time, the omissions and 
variations which are inherent in the 
nature of the process, make it equally 
unfit, for reasons the very reverse. 
Photographs are necessarily affected 
by the local colour of the objects— 
thus yellows print off darker, and 
blues lighter than in nature; and as 
colour is universal in all natural ob- 
jects, this renders them not merely 
useless but mischievous as copies 
for the student, and requires that 
they should be used with caution 
even by the accomplished artist, 
who may derive cons derable service 
from them as memoranda by which 
to fill up the details of his sketches, 
or supply the defects of his me- 
mory. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
go step by step with the student 
through the maze which Mr. Ruskin 
has prepared for him, or to point out 
the quagmires and sloughs of des- 
pond which await him on his jonr- 
ney; we must hasten from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s teaching to his practice. 

In the third volume of his Mo- 
dern Painters, Mr. Ruskin has 
given us as a frontispiece his expo- 
sition of “Lake, Cloud, and Sky,” 
drawn by himself, and very beauti- 
fully engraved by Mr. Armytage. 
We do not intend to subject this 
work to criticism, such as might 
fairly be applied to the production 
of any professional artist; we shall 
handle it gently; but Mr. Ruskin is 
a teacher, and we may, therefore, 
fairly reqnire that his work should at 
least be free from such errors as a 
moderately intelligent pupil, who had 
received half-a-dozen lessons from an 
ordinary drawing-master, ought to be 
ashamed of committing. 

The seene which Mr. Raskin has 
selected as the subject for his pencil 
is in the neighbourhood of Como. 
The sun, sinking behind a distant 
mountain, pours a flood of light 
along a valley rich with woodland 
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and meadow, through which a glit- 
tering stream wincs its peaceful way 
past towers and trees, and beneath 
the arches of picturesque bridges, 
whilst the eye of the spectator 
(who is supposed to be at an eleva- 
tion of about eight hundred feet), is 
sheltered from his rays by a group 
of fantastic clouds, under wh‘ch they 
are showered down upon the land- 
scape and the lake beneath his feet, 
The subject is simple as well as 
beautiful, and we shall proceed pre- 
sently to examine how Mr. Ruskin 
has treated it. Before we do s0, 
however, we must (at the risk of tell- 
ing him what he is already very 
possibly acquainted with) remind the 
reader of one of the simplest rules 
of Mr. Ruskin’s despised science of 
Perspective. 

The rays of the sun are, as every 
one knows, parallel to each other. 
It follows that the shadows of ver- 
tical objects cast upon a horizontal 
plane are also parallel to each other. 
When such shadows are to be re- 
presented in a drawing, it is neces- 
sary, in order to give the effect pro- 
duced upon the eye correcily, that 
they should be drawn so that if 
their lines were prolonged they would 
all meet in one common focus, on 
some point level with the eye of the 
spectator, which point is called the 
vanishing-point. 

When, therefore, the position and 
direction of any one such shadow is 
determined (which, of course, must de- 
pend upon the relative position of the 
sun, the object that casts the shadow, 
and the spectator), the position and 
direction of all the rest may be found 
by means of lines drawn from the 
vanishing-point of that shadow past 
the base of the objects which cast the 
others. We will now apply this rule 
to Mr. Ruskin’s drawing. 

The eye of the spectotor, he tells 
us, is about eight hundred feet above 
the lake; the horizon (as it is tech- 
nically calied), or line opposite to the 
eye, is therefore considerably above 
the top of the tower on the right- 
hand side of the pieture—probably 
about level with the line of mist that 
crosses the distant mountain. 

Now on the margin of the lake 
there are a number of trees, standing 
on @ flat alluvial plain, all of which 
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cast very distinct and clearly-defined 
shadows. If these shadows were 
correctly drawn, they would all con- 
verge at some one point on the hori- 
zon. Let the reader find the vanish- 
ing points of these shadows. He will 
discover that, instead of converging 
to one point, they fall, some to the 
extreme right, others to the extreme 
left of the picture, some out of the 
picture altogether, some in one place, 
and some in another, apparenily not 
by rule or observation, but by mere 
hap-hazard, and, strange to say, adl 
wrong. 

We can explain in a few words 
why we say a// wrong. 

The sun, it will be observed, is as 
nearly as possible opposite to the eye 
of the spectator; the shadow of the 
large tree directly below the sun 
would therefore be projected towards 
the spectator. Instead of this, it is 
represented as falling towards his 
right hand. 

The vanishing-point of this shadow 
ought to be in the centre between 
the two sides of the picture, and 
about half-way up the distant moun- 
tain: towards this point all the 
shadows ought to converge. It will 
be found, however, that not one of 
them even approaches that direction, 
but all fall wider of the mark than 
the balls of an awkward squad on 
their first day’s practice at the target. 

If any reader doubts our correct- 
ness, let him take the print to the 
top of Arthur’s Seat any bright after- 
noon, when the sun is sinking to- 
wards the Pentlands, and observe 
the shadows of the trees in the 
neighbourhood of Newington and 
Salisbury Green, and compare the 
workmanship of nature with the 
workmanship of Mr. Raskin. 

As may be supposed, this is only 
one of many blunders. They are 
about as numerous in this pretty 
print as in the famous old Willow 
Pattern dinner-plate. For example, 
Mr. Ruskin has introduced two 
bridges in parallel planes; one he 
throws into dark shadow, whilst the 
under-side of the arch is brilliantly 
illuminated; the other, by way of 
variety, we suppose, and in defiance 
of all the laws of optics, has its side 
in bright light, whilst under the 
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arches all is darkness. In regard to 
both, the spectator is supposed to be 
gifted with organs of vision endued 
with the powers of Sir Boyle Roche’s 
celebrated gun; for though 800 feet 
above the bridges, he sees wnder both 
of them, whilst not a particle of the 
roadway over either of them is 
visible! Such is the work of one 
who assumes to teach the “ Elements 
of Drawing!” 

At page 146 of this latter book, Mr. 
Ruskin gives his pupils an example 
of his capacity for instructing them 
in the laws which govern light and 
shade, so ingenious in combining the 
greatest possible number of obvious 
errors Within the smallest possible 
space, that we examined it carefully, 
read over and over again every word 
relating to it, and found it re- 
peated four times before we could 
convince ourselves that it was not 
intended as an example in the same 
sense in which a drunkard suffer- 
ing under delirium tremens, or a 
pickpocket on the treadwheel, is 
spoken of as an example—to wit, a 
shocking example. 

The subject here is even more 
simple, consisting of a foot-bridge 
thrown across a small mountain- 
ravine, and guarded by a handrail. 
The bridge is represented as support- 
ed by struts fixed into the bank .on 
each side of the bridge, and the light 
falls from the right-hand side of the 
picture. 

Now we will assume that some one 
of the shadows is correctly given, 
and we will take the plainest and 
most obvious ; namely, the shadow 
thrown by the strut nearest to the 
right-hand side of the sketch. The 
light (falling, as we have said, from 
the right hand) throws the lower side 
of this strut into shade, casting also 
a distinct, well-defined shadow down 
the bank to the left. So far so good. 
But will Mr. Raskin tell us how it 
happens that the fellow-strut which 
supports the other side of the bridge, 
and which cannot by possibility re- 
ceive asingle ray of direct light, comes 
to be in bright sunshine also? Will 
he explain how it happens that the 
roadway of the bridge stands sha- 
dowless as Peter Schlemihl him- 
self, or whence comes the long 
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shadow which wanders down the 
bank at its own free will, with no 
substance whatever to account for 
it—an independent, strong-minded 
shadow, living on a separate main- 
tenance, and bidding defiance to all 
laws of optics? And above all, will 
he tell us whether his experience of 
alpine bridges is, that it is common 
to find black curtains suspended 
from them ? or if not, how it happens 
that the eye of the spectator, which 
wanders freely into distance over the 
bridge, is denied the satisfaction of 
seeing anything whatever under it, 
where in nature either the opposite 
side of the ravine, clothed in its 
lovely garment of heather, fern, or 
moss, or a landscape of some sort 
near or distant, must have presented 
itself, instead of the triangular black 
patch with which he has fiiled up the 
space ? 

It is impossible to comprehend to 
their full extent the absurdities com- 
prised in this sketch without care- 
ful examination of the cut itself; but 
they are so obvious, that any eye with 
the slightest practice will detect them 
at once; and it is marvellous how any 
one who has seen so many drawings 
as Mr. Ruskin must have done, 
should be capable of putting such a 
design upon paper without being 
startled and shocked at his own per- 
formance. It add¥ one to the many 
instances which prove how voluably 
a man may talk, and how many 
cubic feet of paper he may cover 
with ink, upon a subject of the very 
rudiments of which he may remain 
to the last profoundly ignorant. 

We shali content ourselves with 
these two examples of the success 
with which Mr. Ruskin, when he has 
trusted himself with the pencil, has 
shown his contempt for perspective 
and optics, and shall proceed to 
examine an instance of equal daring 
in the use of the pen. In the first 
volume of Modern Painters, Mr. 
Ruskin Jays down the law upon the 
subject of the effect of shadow on 
water in the following words :— 


“Water receives no shadow... .. 
There is no shadow on clean water. If 
it have rich colouring-matter suspended 
in it, or a dusty surface, it will take 
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shadow; and when it has itself a posi- 
tive colour, as in the sea, it will take 
something like shadows in the distant 
effect, but never near... .. The hori- 
zontal lines cast by clouds on the sea 
are not shadows, but reflections.” 


Then follows Mr. Ruskin’s usual 
assertion— 


“ These rules are universal and incon- 
trovertible.” * 


It is difficult to say whether this 
passage betrays more ignorance of 
fact, confidence of assertion, or con- 
fusion of language. Mr. Ruskin ap- 
pears not to know what shadow is, 
Wherever the rays of the sun are in- 
tercepted by an opaque substance, 
all objects beyond that substance 
would be in total darkness, were it not 
that they become partially illumin- 
ated by means of the rays reflected 
upon them by other surrounding ob- 
jects. Shadow, therefore, is simply 
a deprivation of the direct rays of the 
sun; and to assert that water re- 
ceives no shadow, is either an ab- 
surdity or a confusion of terms. If 
a cloud, a rock, or the hull of a ship, 
is interposed between the sun and 
the surface of the water, the water 
receives the shadow; or, to speak 
with more accuracy, it does not re- 
ceive the direct rays of the sun. Now 
let us examine what effect is pro- 
duced upon the eye of the spectator 
by this deprivation of light on the 
surface of the water. If the water 
were as transparent as the air on its 
surface, the eye would be unconscious 
of its existence——the ray of light 
which defines the edge of the shadow 
would pass through the water as it 
passes through the air, and the sha- 
dow of the object would be seen at 
the bottom, in the same way (allow- 
ance being made for refraction) as if 
there were no water at all. 

Such absolate transparency is, how- 
ever, never found in nature. There 
is always practically some shadow 
on the surface of the water, the de- 
gree of intensity of that shadow being 
dependent on several circumstances, 
but mainly on the degree of trans- 
parency of the water. The reader 
may test this for himself by a very 
simple experiment. Let him take a 
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wash-hand basin, half-filled with 
clear water, and place itin bright sun- 
shine; then let him hold a pencil or 
brush so that the shadow shall fall 
partly on the side of the basin above 
the water, and partly on the water, 
he will see the shadow on the bot- 
tom of the basin refracted at the 
point where it impinges on_ the 
water; but he will not be able to 
detect any perceptible shadow on the 
surface of the water. Then let him 
darken the water with a little sepia; 
he will now see at the edge of the 
water two shadows, one on the sur- 
face of the water and the other on 
the basin, seen imperfectly through 
the semi-transparent water. As these 
shadows approach the centre of the 
basin where the water is deeper, he 
will find the one on the basin gradu- 
ally disappear, and the one on the 
surface of the water become deeper 
and more distinct. 

What Mr. Ruskin means by saying 
that the water of the sea “ has itself 
a positive colour,” and that, there- 
fore, it will take “something like 
shadows,” but which we suppose 
are not shadows, it is utterly impos- 
sible tosay. The nearest approach to 
absolute transparency that we have 
ever seen in water, is in deep sea. 
Mr. Ruskin’s notions of the positive 
colour of sea-water may perhaps be 
taken from Brighton, where the sea 
generally looks as if Neptune had 
been shaving himself, and had thrown 
the soap-suds into it. 

To any one who watches with 
care the ever-varying appearance of 
the ocean, or of any large body of 
water under the influence of sunlight, 
clouds, and wind, it will at once be 
apparent that the effects which de- 
light his eye are produced by the 
action of shadow falling on the con- 
stantly-changing surface, combined 
with the reflection of the forms of 
objects more or less disturbed by the 
irregularities of that surface. He 
will easily discern how much is due 
to one cause, and how much to the 
other, by keeping in mind that the 
reflection of any object must always 
bein a direct line between that ob- 
ject and his own eye, whilst the posi- 
tion of the shadow cast by the same 
object depends altogether upon its 
position in relation to the sun. Thus 
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the shadow cast by a cloud falls upon 
that part of the sea between which 
and the sun the cloud is interposed, 
whilst the reflection of the same 
cloud is upon that part of the sea 
which appears to the eye to be ina 
direct line below the cloud. So, too, 
in regard to the effect of ripple upon 
the water; the side of each tiny 
wave which is presented towards the 
sun is in light, whilst the opposite 
side is in shadow. The same is true 
of all waves. It must, however, be 
always borne in mind, that the ap- 
pearance presented to the eye by 
water depends greatly upon the 
angle at which it is seen, and also 
that, owing to its highly polished 
surface, it sends back, even in its 
shaded part, a far greater portion of 
the reflected light which it derives 
from the atmosphere and from sur- 
rounding objects than land does, and 
these circumstances produce an in- 
finite variety of effects. 

We have said enough to put the 
student upon his guard against sup- 
posing that he can derive any benefit 
from the teachings of Mr. Ruskin. 
When he has acquired some know- 
ledge and proficiency in his art, he 
may, if he likes, read Mr. Ruskin’s 
book to see what ought not to be 
taught. The rule of contrary is 
almost a safe one in this case. Be- 
fore we quit this part of the subject, 
however, we must give the student a 
few words of advice as to what he 
safely may do, keeping in mind that 
we are addressing ourselves to those 
who follow art not as a profes- 
sional study, but as a means of usefal 
and delightful self-instruction. To 
acquire accuracy of eye and correct- 
ness of hand, he cannot do better 
than copy carefully, first in pencil and 
afterwards in pen and ink, Retsch’s 
outlines, illustrative of “ Faust,” “ The 
Song of the Bell,” and ‘The Fight 
with the Dragon.” The illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s Plays are very inferior. 
This practice will teach him accu- 
racy and delicacy of exécution. He 
should draw the hands, feet, and 
faces with extreme care, which will 
prepare him for afterwards draw- 
ing from the round, or from the 
living model. Pinelli’s etchings are 
also excellent practice. He should 
study, and, when more advanced, 
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may, with great advantage, copy 
the facsimile engravings from the 
sketches of the old masters by Bar- 
tolozzi and others. Here, however, 
he must be upon his guard, as these 
etchings are full of the ** pentimenti” 
or corrections of the artist; things 
invaluable, as showing how great 
men worked, and how sedulously 
they corrected any errors into which 
they might happen to fall, but not to 
be imitated. The student may rely 
upon it that he will make abundance 
of mistakes of his own without copy- 
ing those of other men. In landscape, 
he will be fortunate if he can pro- 
cure a copy of David Coxe’s Young 
Artist's Companion, and wise if 
he will work diligently through it. 
Failing this, Harding’s Elementary 
Art is a safe and useful guide. Let 
him study woodcuts, but not copy 
any except such as have been drawn 
expressly for that purpose. The 
reason for this advice is, that the 
process of woodcutting is precisely 
the reverse of that of drawing with the 
pencil or pen. In woodcutting, the 
stroke of the graver produces a white, 
in drawing, the pencil, in etching or 
engraving, the needle or graver, pro- 
duces a dark stroke. This reversal 
of the process renders the wood- 
cut, which has its own peculiar 
advantages in the rendering of 
sparkling effects (especially observ- 
able in the exquisite works of Be- 
wick, and also in the cuts from Mr. 
Birket Foster’s designs), unfit for 
a student to copy. If possible, copy 
drawings, not lithographs. In the 
lithograph the action of the hand is 
unavoidably reversed; and the best 
way of copying them, therefore, is to 
place them before a glass and to copy 
the reflection. Always remember 
that the eye requires more education 
than the hand: and that the most 
important knowledge to be acquired 
is to know accurately what you see, To 
one who does not pursue art as a 
profession, this is the principal advan- 
tage of practising it. Even a mode- 
rate proficiency is almost equivalent 
to a new sense; and a man who does 
not draw may almost be said not to 
see. The student will soon feel that 
he hardly sees any object thoroughly 
until he has drawn it, or at least 
looked at it with the view of doing 
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so. Do not meddle with colour until 
you have acquired some facility in 
representing form accurately. Seize 
every opportunity of seeing and care- 
fully examining the sketches and 
studies of first-rate artists—of men 
who can draw. Whatever Mr. Rus- 
kin may say to the contrary, you will 
be fortunate if you are able to pos- 
sess yourself of the works which he 
directs you to throw into the fire—the 
works of the great line-engravers! It 
is the only way in which a familiarity 
with the greatest works of art can 
be acquired by the vast majority of 
people. A journey to Rome or Flo- 
rence, or even to Paris or Antwerp, 
is not possible to all men; and even 
when possible, it is but a very small 
portion of a man’s life that he can 
afford to spend in picture-galleries. 
But the éngraving may be always 
with us. It is a household friend; 
an armecbair-and-slipper companion, 
We go to it from the turmoils, dis- 
appointments, and vexations of life, 
sure of a welcome. We have at this 
moment lying on the table beside 
us, Doo’s admirable engraving from 
Etty’s great picture of “The Oom- 
bat; Woman interceding for the Van- 
quished.” What glorious images 
crowd on our brain as we gaze upon 
it! Let us enter the portals of that 
temple where the original is enshrined 
—our own National Gallery of Scot- 
land. What associations of genius and 
heroism greet us on the very thresh- 
old! There’ the matchless beauty 
which inspired Reynolds, Hopper, and 
Romney—which speeded Nelson to 
victory, and shared his thoughts with 
his ungrateful country in the hour of 
his crowning glory and death—still 
glows on the canvass of Lawrence. 
That lithe agile boy, who  stagds 
ready to vault into his saddle, is one 
whose 
“Lion port and awe-commanding face,” 

in days when genius had shed 
its full effulgence on his brow, 
and linked the name of Wilson in 
kindred immortality with those 
of Burns and Scott, was again 
stamped in undying colours by the 
pencil of Watson Gordon. There 
Gainsborough tells us how lovely, in 
all the charm of perfect womanhood, 
was the earthly form of her whose 
spirit hovered over Graham on the 
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bloody field of Barossa; and here, 
surrounded by noble works of Tin- 
toretto, Vandyke, and Velasquez, 
by the sweet fancies of Noel Paton 
and the glens and moors in which 
Thomson of Daddingston delight- 
ed, stand five grand pictures by 
Etty. In three of them he tells 
how Judith, the daughter of Merari, 
clothed in holiness and chastity, went 
forth to deliver the people of God 
from the might of Holofernes, the 
general of the Assyrians ; howshe put 
from her the garments of widowhood, 
and put on her the garments of joy ; 
how she anointed her face with oint- 
ment, and tied together her locks 
with a crown; how her sandals 
ravished his eyes, and her beauty 
made his soul captive ; how the Lord 
struck him by the hand of a woman, 
and the angel of the Lord kept her 
both going and abiding, and did not 
suffer his handmaid to be defiled, but 
called her back unpolluted to the 
people she had saved. Next he tells 
how Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada,who 
killed the lion in a pit on a snowy 
day, and plucked the spear that was 
like a weaver’s beain out of the hand 
of the Egyptian, slew two lion-like 
men of Moab. And _ last, greatest, 
and most lovely of his works, he 
shows how Mercy, clothed in the 
garb of the most perfect work of 
God, arrests the uplifted arm of the 
victor, and tells him that vengeance 
is not his. Mr. Ruskin has looked at 
these pictures, but he has not seen 
them; he has gazed upon them with 
an eye insensible to woman, and a 
heart that has no sympathy with 
man. He tells us that Etty is “gone 
to the grave, a lost mind!” Let the 
blasphemer quicken his steps, and 
hurry stealthily past the tabernacle 
of Holofernes, lest the flashing sword 
of Judith should fall upon his head! 
A “lost mind” indeed! Let the 
student of art read: diligently the 
story of that mind. Let him note 
the patience, the courage, the un- 
daunted determination with which, 
through poverty, neglect, obscurity, 
and disease, Etty worked his way 
to fame ; then let him listen to the 
tales that are told by men now great 
in art of how the kind word, the 
wise advice, the generous encourage- 
ment, which he had never received, 


fell from his lips amongst the youths 
with whom he sat labouring in age 
at the task he had loved with a life- 
long constancy. 

But we must tear ourselves away 
from these associations, with all 
that is lovely, and all that is noble, 
to go back to Mr. Ruskin and his 
book. 

We have still a heavy task before 
us, and one which our limits will by 
no means permit us to do full justice 
to. Not content with art, Mr. Ruskin 
extends his teaching to History, Re- 
ligion, Metaphysics, Political Eco- 
nomy, and about every cognate and 
correlative branch of study. His 
views on most of these subjects, when 
they happen to be intelligible (which 
is not always the case), have at least 
the charm of novelty. We can, how- 
ever, only notice one or two salient 
points which appear to us, to adopt 
Mr. Ruskin’s language, to be “ very 
precious.” 

The history of the world, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ruskin, is to be divided 
into three great periods ; the Classi- 
cal, extending to the fall of the 
Soman Empire; the Medieval, ex- 
tending from that fall to the close of 
the fifteenth century ; and the Mo- 
dern, thenceforward to our own days. 

The first was the age of pagan faith, 
when men believed in the gods of 
their country, such as they were; the 
second was the age that confessed 
Christ; and the third (our own 
wicked days, and our own wicked 
selves inclusive) is the age that de- 
nies Christ. Of course we need not 
say that the second age, which cul- 
minated in burning John Huss as a 
heretic, and Joan of Arc as a witch, 
is the age which, according to Mr. 
Raskin, has comprised all the little 
virtue ever to be found in the world. 
The change to “ Modernism,” which 
took place just at the time of the 
Reformation, when, under the teach- 
ings of the leaders of that fatal move- 
ment, we began to “deny Christ,” 
was a change from better to worse, 
a change backwards from the but- 
terfly to the grub ; or, as Mr. Ruskin 
rather irreverently expresses it, “like 
Adam’s new arrangement of his na- 
ture,” 

The great and fatal act which in- 
augurated the opening of this un- 
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happy era, in the sloughs of which 
we are still sticking, was the invita- 
tion of Raphael to Rome to decorate 
the Vatican for Pope Julius IT., when 
“he wrote upon its walls the ene 
Tekel Upharsin of the arts of Chris- 
tianity.” ‘“ And from that spot and 
that hour, the intellect and the art 
of Italy date their degradation,” and 
so going on from worse to worse, not 
only in Italy, but wherever “ Mo- 
dernism ” has prevailed, the world has 
been becoming more corrupt, more 
cruel, more ignorant, more foul and 
abominable in every way, until at last, 
principally, as it would seem, from the 
general prevalence of the “ accursed ” 
Renaissance school of architecture— 

“Where from his fair Gothie chapel 
beside the Seine, the King St. Louis had 
gone forth, followed by his thousands, 
in the cause of Christ, another king was 
dragged forth from the gates of his 
renaissance palace to die by the hands of 
the thousands of his people gathered in 
another crusade, or what shall it be 
called? whose sign was not the cross, 
but the guillotine.”* 

Now, this rabid nonsense was ac- 
tually addressed to the people of 
Edinburgh, in the form of lectures. 
Is it mere midsummer madness ?— 
the simple raving of a lunatic? Does 
Mr. Raskin write from a cell in Bed- 
lam, or is he to be considered still 
amenable to the treatment and ar- 
guments applicable to sane men ? 
That we may not be supposed to have 
exaggerated or misrepresented any- 
thing, we give one passage, out of 
many on thesubject, word for word :— 


“And in examining into the spirit of 
these three epochs, observe I don’t mean 
to compare their bad men. I don’t mean 
totake Tiberias as a type of Classicalism, 
nor Ezzelin as a type of Medievalism, 
nor Robespierre as a type of Modernism. 
Bad men are like each other in all 
epochs; and in the Roman, the Paduan, 
or the Parisian, sensuality and cruelty 
admit of little distinction in the manners 
of their manifestation. But among men 
comparatively virtuous, it is important 
to study the phases of character ; and it 
is into these only that it is necessary for 
us toenquire. Consider, therefore, first, 
the essential difference in character be- 
tween three of the most devoted military 
heroes whom the three great epochs of 
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the world have produced,—all three de- 
voted to the service of their country 
all of them dying therein. I mean Leo- 
nidas in the Classical period ; St. Louis 
in the Medieval period; and Lord Nel- 
son in the Modern period. 

“ Leonidas had the most rigid sense of 
duty, and died with the most perfect 
faith in the gods of his country, fulfilling 
the aceepted prophecy of his death. St. 
Louis had the most rigid sense of duty, 
and the most perfect faith in Christ. 
Nelson had the most rigid sense of duty, 
and 

‘ You must supply my pause with your 
charity.” 


Now, if this passage has any mean- 
ing at all, it means that Leonidas 
was a better man, and St. Louis a 
better Christian, than Nelson ; that 
the age of Leonidas was more he- 
roic, and the age of Louis IX. more 
Christian than the present century, 
The death of Leonidas is the hack- 
neyed theme of every schoolboy ; so 
familiar, indeed, as the standard in- 
stance of heroic self-immolation at 
the shrine of honour and patriotism, 
that it requires a moment’s thought 
to recall the fact that the point of 
honour was mistaken, and that pa- 
triotism would have been better 
served by his preserving his life than 
by his throwing it away. We need 
only refer to tle story as told in Mr. 
Grote’s History,t to be reminded of 
this at once. So long as he repelled 
the Persians from the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle—so long as he stood as a 
barrier between the invader and his 
country, Leonidas and his band de- 
serve the same rank in history (and 
a higher one cannot be awarded) as 
that which was earned by the bri- 
gade of Guards who held Hougue- 
mont on the day when the fate of 
Enrope hung upon the issue of Wa- 
terloo. But when his flank was 
turned—when resistance became im- 
possible, rational duty and rational 
houour would have required Leonidas 
to reserve the lives of his men for 
future combats, and his own for the 
future service of his céuntry. The 
Spartan sense of duty, the Spartan 
point of honour, required him to offer 
up both—a worse than useless sacri- 
fice on the altar of patriotism. He 
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flung them away, not recklessly, not 
wantonly, but coolly and deliber- 
ately, with high and devoted hero- 
ism. Posterity has justly awarded 
to him high honour, but honour not 
so high as that with which a future 
posterity will encircle the names of 
Havelock and Neill, of Clyde and 
Hodson, of the hero who held the 
lines at Balaklava, and the hero who 
captured the princes of Delhi—war- 
riors of the age that has given birth 
to Florence Nightingale!——the age 
which Mr. Ruskin tells us denies 
Christ ! 

Mr. Ruskin says that Leonidas, St. 
Louis, and Nelson, all died in the 
service of their country. As to one 
of the three, he is manifestly and 
ignorantly wrong. St. Louis died in 
an attempt to baptise the King of 
Tunis against his will; an object 
about as legitimate as if the Sul- 
tan were to besiege Paris for the 
purpose of circumcising the Emperor 
of the French. His sanctity dis- 
played itself in “ pursuing with blind 
and cruel zeal the enemies of the 
faith.” France was exhausted of 
men and treasures. The flower of 
her troops panted and died on the 
burning sands of Africa, and he 
closed the last of the crusades by an 
inglorious death, which was imme- 
diately followed by the ignominious 
retreat of the remains of an army of 
six-and-thirty thousand men, whom 
he had lured on to destruction by the 
hope of plunder.* This is Mr. Rus- 
kin’s idea of dying in the service of his 
country. St. Louis’s sole argument 
in favour of Christianity consisted, 
to use his own language, in thrusting 
his sword as far as it would go into 
the belly of any disputant who might 
happen to be opposed to him! This 
is Mr. Ruskin’s idea of the most rigid 
sense of duty, and most perfect faith 
—the type of an age which confessed 
Christ. 

We almost fear to approach 
the example which Mr. Ruskin 
has given as the type of an age 
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denying Christ. Our reverence for 
the character of Nelson is so deep, 
our disgust at the cowardly and 
malignant insinuation lurking under 
the hypocritical mask of charity so 
intense, that we can hardly trust 
ourselves with words to express it. 
Insinuation is to calumny what an 
equivocation is to a lie; it is slander 
guarded; baser, meaner, more cow- 
ardly -than simple falsehood. We 
shall, however, a3 far as possible sup- 
press these feelings, and proceed to 
supply Mr. Ruskin’s pause, not with 
charity, for Nelson needs, and Mr. 
Ruskin deserves none, but with a 
few words of simple truth. 

No doubt Mr. Ruskin intended to 
awaken in the minds of his hearers 
a recollection of the charges once so 
rife against Nelson, and now so fully 
proved to be groundless, with regard 
to the execution of Caracciolo. Party 
spirit long perverted, and the care- 
lessness of successive biographers ob- 
scured the truth. But sinee Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s publication of the 
Nelson Despatches, we should have 
supposed it to be impossible for 
any one honestly to repeat these 
slanders.t 

The facts are few and simple. Oa- 
racciolo was a commodore in the ser- 
vice of the King of Naples, and 
commanded a ship, called the Tan- 
credi, with credit. He accompanied 
the King in his flight to Palermo. 
By the permission of the King he re- 
turned to Naples, to avoid the confis- 
cation of his estates by the Republi- 
can government. He deserted the 
cause of the master whose com- 
mission he held, and accepted the 
command of the Republican marine. 
He took an active part in the war, 
and fired upon the flag of the King 
and his allies the English. He was 
captured, and brought to the Fou- 
droyant, then the flagship of Nelson, 
who was High Admiral of the allied 
navy. From Hardy, and the other 
gallant men who served under Nel- 
son, and who had known Caracciolo 
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in former days, he received far more 
compassion and consideration than 
he deserved. Nelson had but one 
duty to perform, and he performed 
it as he did every duty that he owed 
to his country. He ordered a court- 
martial, composed of officers in the 
Neapolitan service, to be immediate- 
ly held. Caracciolo was tried, con- 
victed, sentenced, and hanged. He 
died, as he deserved, the ignominious 
death of a deserter and a traitor. Had 
Nelson shrunk from the performance 
of this act of justice, he would have 
been false to his country, to her allies, 
and to himself. The story of his 
having acted under the influence of 
Lady Hamilton has been refuted over 
an overagain. It wasinsilence andin 
solitude that he performed his stern 
and painful duty. He communicated 
with no one but his officers, and to 
them his commands were given in the 
fewest possible words. There is not 
one particle of evidence that Lady 
Hamilton took any part whatever in 
the transaction. The ignorant blun- 
ders of Miss Williams, the spiteful 
insinuations of Lord Holland, the 
malignant calumnies of Captain Bren- 
ton, and the revengeful slanders of 
Captain Foote, have been repeatedly 
disproved. Yet Mr. Ruskin has the 
insolent audacity to crave “charity”(!) 
for one who was perhaps the most 
perfect realisation of the ideal of a 
hero that the world has seen. 

There is nothing more painful in 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings than the total 
want of reverence for things divine 
or human that pervades them. The 
treasures of ancient art, from which 
successive ages have drunk deep 
draughts of inspiration, are to him 
nothing but stumblingblocks in a 
dark valley of ruin.* He sees no- 
thing but “a faded concoction of 
fringes, muscular arms, and curly 
heads ”’t in Raphael’s impersonation 
of the Redeemer and his Apostles, and 
a “pleasant piece of furniture for the 
corner of a boudoir” in the Virgin 
mother of our Lord. 

The same unhappy tone of mind 
shows itself wherever sacred subjects 
are referred to. It is painful to find 
a person of Mr. Ruskin’s education 
adopting, when he has occasion to 
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speak of the high and solemn mys- 
teries of religion, a tone of familiarity 
which has hitherto been confined to 
the lowest and most ignorant sec- 
taries. Still more offensive is his 
habit of dealing damnation around 
on all who disagree with him. Thus 
Mr. Corbould psints an “ Iphigenia” 
and “a Daughter of Jephthah,” in a 
manner not accordant with Mr. Rus- 
kin’s taste, and forthwith Mr. Ourbould 
“believes in no Deity!” Now we 
must confess that Mr. Corbould’s 
** Dream of Fair Women” did not quite 
realise our ideas with regard to the 
half-dozen women most celebrated for 
beauty recorded in history, sacred or 
profane. We believe, however, that 
Mr. Corbould was only in part answer- 
able for this shortcoming. The prin- 
cipal figure, we have been told, was a 
portrait, and we believe that what 
we cannot help considering the some- 
what questionable taste of represent- 
ing that lady, whoever she may be, 
as the centre of a group of what Mr, 
Thackeray calls “Clipstone Street 
nymphs ”—ladies who assume for the 
nonce the character of Cleopatra or 
Meg Merrilees, Joan of Are or Fair 
Rosamond—is not chargeable on Mr. 
Corbould. But be this as it may, 
what absurd insolence to ground upon 
it a charge of atheism against the 
artist! Mr. Corbould may, however, 
console himself. He only shares the 
common fate of the whole nation. 
We have all (except, of course, Mr. 
Ruskin) “ wholly rejected all these 
heathenish, Jewish, and other such 
beliefs, and have accepted for things 
worshipful, absolutely nothing but 
pairs of ourselves; taking for idols, 
gods, or objects of veneration, the in- 
finitesimal points of humanity, Mr. 
and Mrs. P., and the Misses and Master 
P’s.”t 

Now of this we can only say to Mr. 
Ruskin, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
“In sooth thou wast in very gracious 
fooling last night when thou spokest 
of Pigrogromitus, and of the Vapians 
passing the equinoxial of Quebus; 
*twas very good, i’ faith.” 

Mr. Ruskin has become powerless 
for blame. Mr. Mulready and Mr. 
Maclise may be well content to share 
his condemnation with Raphael and 
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Murillo. Mr. Creswick and Mr. David 
Roberts will not consider themselves 
in bad company with Olaude, Salvator, 
Poussin, and Canaletto, But - his 
praise is not so harmless. 


“Of all mad creatures, if the learned are right, 
It is the slaver kills, and not the bite.” 


His fulsome adulation of Turner is 
simply ridiculous. Turner’s fame owes 
just as much to Mr. Ruskin as Shake- 
speare’s does to Mr. Charles Kean. 
“We mean no disrespect to that gentle- 
man, who has far too just an esti- 
mate of his own merits to suppose 
that we should design to place him in 
the saine category with Mr. Ruskin. 
We simply use the illustration, be- 
cause those who would not have 
known the merits of Shakespeare 
but for the scenic representations at 
the Princess’s Theatre, are just about 
upon a par, as to literary knowledge, 
with those who would not have 
known the merits of Turner but for 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings, in art-know- 
ledge. 

But upon some artists of real 
ability his commendation has had a 
most mischievous effect. Mr. Wal- 
lis, Mr. Brett, and Mr. Windus, have 
been perhaps the principal sufferers. 
We mention their names with sin- 
cere respect for their talents, and 
a hope that they may shake them- 
selves free from the incubus that 
has had so pernicious an eifect upon 
their genius. There is another art- 
ist, with higher and Jonger estab- 
lished claims to admiration, to whom 
we must address a few words of re- 
spectful remonstrance. 

Mr. Noel Paton early proved how 
richly he was endowed by nature 
with the gift of playful fancy. His 
“Oberon and Titania,” to which we 
have already referred, is a living wit- 
ness of this. His picture of “* Home” 
established his right to the highest 
place as a master of all that is pa- 
thetic in art, of all that can touch 
the deepest sympathies of human 
nature; and in addition to this, it 
= that he thoroughly knew 

ow to make every detail of a pic- 
ture contribute to the main object 
and main interest, still retaining its 
subordinate place, and not obtruding 
its faultless execution on the eye. 
His “ Dante and Beatrice” (a picture 
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which, as far as we know, was never 
exhibited, but which we once had 
the good fortune to see) was a chaste 
and poetic embodiment of the crea- 
tion of the great Florentine, worthy 
of the original conception, and admir- 
able in drawing and execution. With 
these gifts of genius, what malign 
influence has induced Mr. Paton to 
stoop to the cataleptic contortions, 
the crude colour, and the microscopic 
niggling of “The Bluidy Tryste,” 
and, still worse, to the accumulated 
horrors of “In Memoriam?” We 
make this remonstrance with feelings 
of respect and admiration for the 
artist, and gratitude for the delight 
we have received from his works. We 
implore him to retrace his steps; and 
we can suggest to him no safer guide, 
no better teacher, and, in the present 
day, we may add, no highef example, 
than his former self. 

We have heard a great deal, from 
time to time, of the powers of Mr. 
Ruskin’s eloquence; and we must 
admit that here and there we have 
met with passages which induced us 
to say with Lorenzo, 

“The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words.” 


But, upon examination, we have inva- 
riably found that these grandiloquent 
sentences were like the little boy’s 
india-rubber ball, immortalised by 
the pencil of Leech and the pen of 
Punch :— 


“Scientific Governess, log.—‘ My dear, 
if you puncture this ball, it will collapse. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“ Little Boy.—‘ O yes. 
I prick it, it will go squash. 


You mean, if 


» 


So when we pricked Mr. Ruskin’s 
rotund periods with the smallest 
possible point of common sense, we 
have invariably found that they ‘ go 
squash.” 

We were for some time puzzled as 
to the source from which this pecu- 
liar style of eloquence is derived, 
but we have at last discovered it. 
Apropos of Mr. Hook’s very clever 
picture “Luff, Boy,” Mr. Ruskin 
breaks forth with the following rhap- 


sody on things in general:— , 


“War with France? It may be. And 
they say good ships are building at Cher- 
bourg. War with Russiat That also 
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is conceivable; and the Russians invent 
machines that explode under water by 
means of knobs. War with the fiend in 
ourselves? That may not so easily come 
to pass, he and we being in close treaty 
hitherto, yet perhaps in good time may 
be looked for. And against enemies 
foreign or international, French, Sclav- 
onic, or demoniac, what arms have we 
to count upon? I hear of good artil- 
lery-practice at Woolwich ; of new me- 
thods of sharpening sabres, invented 
by Sikhs; of a modern condition of the 
blood of Nessus which sets sails on fire, 
and makes an end of Herculean ships 
like Pheenixes. All which may perhaps 
be well, or perhaps ill, for us.”* 


Now, it came into our head when 
we read this oracular passage, that, 
like Mr. Sneer in the Critic, we 
had “heard something like it before,” 
and after slight search we found the 
great archetype of all Mr. Ruskin’s elo- 
quence in the Captain of the “ Cau- 
tious Clara.” 

“My name’s Jack Bunsby! And 
what I says I stands to; whereby—why 
not? If so, what odds? can any man 
say otherwise? No. Awast then.” 


Our readers see that Jack Bunsby 
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was no less infallible than John 
Ruskin. We shall soon find that he 
was fully as oracular :— 


“ Do I believe that this here son and 
heit’s gone down, my lads? Mayhap. 
Do I say sof Which? If a skipper 
stands out by Sin’ George’s Channel, 
makin’ ‘for the Downs, what's right 
a-head of him? The Goodwins. He 
isn’t foreed to run upon the Goodwins, 
but he may. The bearings of this ob- 
servation lays in the application on it, 
That an’t no part of my duty. Awast; 
then. Keep a bright lookout for’ard, 
and good-luck to you.” 


Mystery and unintelligibility have 
in all ages been the grand resource 
of those who wished to impose upon 
the gullibility of the world, and to 
pass for being wiser than their neigh- 
bours. Quacks religious, quacks 
moral, quacks political, and quacks 
literary, have resorted to them no 
less thau quacks medical and quacks 
legal, and nowhere will they be 
found in greater abundance than in 
the ponderous tomes with which, 
year after year, Mr. Ruskin burdens 
our groaning table. 


1859, p. 26. 
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THE LAST FRENCH HERO: 


BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF A VERY FRENCH NOVEL NOT YET PUBLISHED. 
BY ALEXANDRE suk-sAND, FILS. 


CHAPTER IL, 


I ask you, my reader, to picture me 
as @ young man nineteen years of age, 
just entering Parisian life. * 

Imagine, also, that I am of a pas- 
sionately ardent temperament, under 
the influence of which I persuaded, 
two weeks ago, a young person, also 
of a passionately ardent temperament, 
to run away with me from a convent 
where she was being educated. 

Imagine, further, that while scated 
after breakfast in my apartment 
smoking my cigar, I receive the fol- 
lowing letter from her; and then 
ask yourself what must be my feel- 
ings at perusing it. 


“ ANGELIQUE PAPILLON TO AUGUSTE 
GRENOUILLE, 


“My FRIEND,—You remember our 
compact. Actuated by the same im- 
pulse, perhaps by the same presenti- 
ment, we took along with our vows 
of love this other vow, that directly 
either of us should perceive our fet- 
ters of silk becoming for one of us 
fetters of lead, the change should be 
frankly avowed and the chain cast 
off. And we did right. To what end 
should the mask of constancy be 
maintained when the heart is no 
longer the same? Why continue to 
walk hand in hand in the same Jinked 
intimacy as before, while the averted 
glance, fixed on another object, no 
longer guides in the former paths of 
love the devious and hesitating foot- 
steps? Why offer on the cold and 
barren shrine of fidelity the sacrifice 
of reason and truth? In fine, why 
at seventeen, with flowers springing 
on all sides in the parterre of life, 
should I obstinately continue to press 
to my bosom the rose I have gathered, 
when its thorns annoy and distract 
me? You, my friend, would not 
thank me for a forced fidelity, nor 
will you reproach me for an honest 
inconstancy. My heart, which can- 
not deceive, tells me it is better to 
be faithfully fickle than falsely true. 


“On perusing these sentiments, 
you will perhaps say that the tears I 
shed, the love I expressed for you at 
our parting yesterday, were feigned 
—that I must even then have been 
meditating disloyalty to our mutual 
passion. Not so, my dear Auguste 
—heaven and the Virgin, who have 
witnessed my struggle and tempta- 
tion, will witness also my truth. 
Yesterday I was as sincere in my 
professions as I now am in my re- 
cantation. Let us part, then, my 
friend, with mutual esteem, since the 
passion I felt for you is transferred 
to another. Who that other is you 
may not perhaps care to know ; it is 
sufficient to say that at first sight of 
him, my heart (which can never de- 
ceive me) warned me of the presence 
of its master. For a time,—upwards 
of an hour,—I refused to acknowledge 
the influence. Your last whispers 
still dwelt in my ears, the very wax 
of your mustache still lingered on 
my cheek. I retired to my chamber 
—my sufferings were horrible. I 
passed a dreadful night, distracted 
by thoughts of you and of your rival, 
of my old and wf my new love. But 
I prayed for guidance, and not in 
vain. <A celestial ray lit my soul 
and directed my choice. Yet still I 
felt this morning a moment’s hesi- 
tation; but only a moment’s—the 
sight of the beloved object fixed my 
fate, and I knew that hitherto I had 
been dwelling with you only in the 
antechamber of Love, whose gorgeous 
saloons I now enter under other 
auspices. Adieu, my friend; yet, ere 
we part, let me recall once again the 
intoxicating hours that we have spent 
together. Let me remember for a 
moment the gloomy conventual veil 
which was to have hidden me from 
the paradise of the outer world, and 
which you, with brave and devoted 
hand, tore away. Let remembrance 
for a moment dwell fondly on the 
fortnight we have since so sweetly 
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passed in the rapture of our first 
romance. Let those moments, hal- 
lowed by youth and passion, be for 
ever sacred. Enough! they are past. 
Adieu ! ' 

“ ANGELIQUE PAPILLON.” 


Again, I ask, what would you, my 
reader, have felt at receiving such a 
letter under the circumstances I have 
imagined? You doubtless answer— 
the terrible recoil of impetuous pas- 
sion, the turmoil of a heart whose 
holiest aspirations and most sacred 
confidences have been outraged. And 
you are, my reader, right in the gen- 
eral view, though not in the particu- 
lar case. I read this letter, so well 
calculated to raise the tornado of the 
soul, with perfect calinness. The 
cambric on my bosom did not heave 
—the glow of my cigar was not for 
an instant brightened by the hastier 
breath of anger, nor were the jets of 
smoke accelerated by the convulsions 
of disnppointment. I perused it with 
the same tranquillity as if it had been 
a matter the most indifferent, and 
the reason was, that at the same 
hour, when Angélique posted this 
letter for me, I had despatched the 
following one to her, so that the mis- 
sives must have crossed on their 
way :— 


“ AucustE GRENOUILLE TO ANGELIQUE 
Papition. 


“ AnaELIQuE,—Heaven, that for 
two rapturous weeks has smiled upon 
our passion, is now hostile. A vision 
has appeared in my path forbidding 
the continuance of our felicity. Listen, 
my friend. 

“Three days ago I was at the 
Louvre, filling my mind to overflow- 
ing with the ideas of the great 
painters, and, by a judicious selec- 
tion of subjects, gathering that 
mingled aroma so grateful to the 
taste of our age and country, which 
arises from a due combination of 
sentimental religion with the volup- 
tuousness of the heathen mythology. 
What can be more striking, and at 
the same time more pleasing, than 
the contrast between the two oppo- 
site aspects of life, asceticism and in- 
dulgence, placed in juxtaposition. 
For of what does life consist, Angé- 
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lique, except of two classes—those 
who are still votaries of love and 
pleasure, and those who, no longer 
capable of enjoyment, pass the rem- 
nant of their days in melancholy re- 
membrance—a terrestrial purgatory 
which serves to balance the account 
between youth and heaven? Some 
day, when fortune shall afford me the 
means of expressing the more ex- 
alted conceptions of my soul, I will 
commission some great artist to 
condense these sentiments, now 
diffused over many pictures of dif- 
ferent styles, into one triumphant 
work, where a Magdalen, recumbent 
in a charnel-house, shall seek to de- 
tach her reluctant thoughts from the 
still seductive pleasures of the world 
(on which, in the background, the art- 
ist shall lavish all his warm imagina- 
tion), by pressing to her bosom the 
skull of a former lover, out of which 
worms shall be creeping. You, Angé- 
lique, when years shall have ripened 
your beauties, will make a charming 
Magdalen. But this refined artistic 
treat I shall reserve for my old age. 
“Thus agreeably occupied, and 
predisposed for tender sentiment, I 
saw enter at one door, passing through 
to the other, a lady—in fact, there 
were two, but of one only I would 
speak, for one only engrossed my 
thoughts. Her shape was perfectly 
just; her dress was evidently a chef- 
deuvre of the most successful of 
Parisian modistes; her bonnet, in 
particular, was an exquisite produe- 
tion, trimmed with costly lace, and 
furnished with a veil of the same, 
through which bloomed a_ roseate 
complexion, which put to shame by 
its delicacy the tints of Raphael and 
Correggio upon the walls around us, 
Between her bonnet and her snowy 
neck had escaped a tress of flaxen 
hair, such as might be expected to 
accumpany that delicate blonde skin 
with its vermilion tints. I need not 
explain to one so sympathetic as 
yourself the power there is in con- 
trast to stir afresh the emotions of 
the heart, and in this instance it had 
its full effect. My admiration, at- 
tracted before by your clear olive 
skin and warm tints and dark hair, 
Angélique, now oscillated violently 
in the opposite direction: I had 
never before experienced a feeling s0 
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sudden and so powerful as for this 
fair stranger. 

“ At the first glance which she cast 
in my direction, I saw that the at- 
traction was mutual. It is unne- 
cessary to recapitulate the steps by 
which kindred spirits, magnetically 
attracted, apprcach each other in 
such circumstances; it is sufficient 
to say that I soon found myself seated 
at the side of this charming being, 
exchanging with her those delicious 
nothings which at once veil and ex- 
press the emotions of the soul. 

“ Angélique, you know what a 
charm mystery has for me, as for all 
imaginative, poetic natures. There 
was about this woman enough of the 
mysterious to complete the spell to 
which I was yielding. 

“Tn the first place, I observed that 
she never laughed, nor even smiled, 
but received my gayest sallies with 
perfect gravity, though her replies 
showed that she possessed, like all 
superior souls, keen sympathy with 
wit. 

“Can it be, Angélique, that this 
adorable being has some secret grief 
shadowing her spirit? Yet her con- 
versation was light and playful, and 
her speaking eye betokened no sor- 
row. 

“ Before we parted I besought this 
bright vision to say by what name I 
should remember her. 

“She thought fer a moment, and 
then replied, as she pressed my hand, 
‘Call me Ninon, my friend.’ 

“Ninon! what pleasing emotions 
does the name excite! recalling as it 
does Ninon de l’Enclos, the beauty 
whose charms were not only unrival- 
led amongst her contemporaries, but 
who continued to enchant three gen- 
erations of lovers. On her my fancy 
had always dwelt with peculiar in- 
terest. The enterprising spirit of a 
French lover finds its keenest zest in 
what is removed from the common- 
place and humdrum order of attach- 
ments; and it has ever been a favourite 
thought of mine, that Ninon in her 
old age, as having something super- 
natural in her charms, must have 
been a more lovable object than in 
the freshest bloom of her youth. 

“T accepted the name, then, as a 
happy omen, and departed in a deli- 
rium of joy. 
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“On the following day we met 
again. The same place witnessed 
our interview. 

“She was beautiful, bewitching, 
mysterious as ever—nay, even more 
mysterious, 

““*Take care,’ she said, as I urged 
my suit with ardour; ‘do not be 
rash! It is not for nothing that I 
am called Ninon!’ 

“*You are called Ninon,’ I said, 
fervently, ‘because you are irresist- 
ible, and because heaven wil] not 
suffer such beauty to fade!” 

“* An inexpressible melancholy stole 
over Ninon’s countenance. ‘The 
great Mirabeau,’ said she, ‘told me 
just the same.’ 

‘“** Mirabeau !’ I cried; ‘ but he was 
dead before I was born. Surely you 
are jesting.’ 

“*T am serious, my friend,’ said 
Ninon. 

* Angélique, this woman, who is so 
beautiful, who never siniles, who calls 
herself Ninon, who talks of having 
conversed with Mirabeau, is an enig- 
ma the most enchanting. 

“Yesterday we met again and 
again in the Louvre. Again I was 
subdued by the intoxicating influence 
of her presence—subdued, yet ex- 
alted: never had I been so brilliant 
—so seductive. I urged my passion 
with fervour. I gazed into those 
charming eyes, whose azure depths 
were still hidden by that eternal 
veil, which she never lifts. I was 
about to draw towards her more 
closely—to whisper yet more ten- 
derly, when, casting my eyes around 
to assure myself that there was no 
spectator of our happiness, I beheld 
a well-known figure. 

“* Heavens!’ I said, starting, 
and relinquishing her hand, ‘my 
father !’ 

“Ninon’s eyes at the exclamation 
followed mine. Instantly she was 
violently agitated—she trembled— 
her lips quivered, and I should cer- 
tainly have thought she was about 
to faint, but that her roseate com- 
plexion remained lovely as ever. 

“*What did you say, my friend? 
she gasped. 

“* Yonder stands my father,’ I re- 
plied. ‘But calm yourself, Ninon— 
he has not observed us—he is passing 
into the next room,’ 
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“In effect, my father disappeared, 
without appearing to notice us. 

“¢My friend,’ murmured Ninon, 
faintly, ‘we must part. Fate wills 
that our brief dream of happiness 
should now end. Adieu, Auguste, 
I will write this night to tell all. Do 
not attempt to follow me.’ So say- 
ing, she pressed my arm convulsively 
and disappeared. 

“ Angélique, this woman who never 
smiles, who calls herself Ninon, who 
talks of baving conversed with Mira- 
beau, and who is violently agitated 
at sight of my father, is not only an 
enchanting enigma, but one that it has 
become a necessity of my life to solve. 

“To that solution I devote myself. 
[t is therefore that, in virtue of our 


My father had married early in 
life a pretty roturiére against the 
will of his family, who wished him 
to wed a rich though deformed scion 
of the noblesse. However, with the 
ardour of youth, he listened only to 
the dictates of his heart, which, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, was highly 
imprudent; for by taking the bride 
selected for him, he would have se- 
cured her fortune without -incurring 
the necessity of submitting to her 
society ; he would have kept on terms 
with his family ; and, finally, he need 
not have debarred himself from the 
pleasure of my mother’s company, 
merely because he had been induced 
from motives of convenance to marry 
another. Later in life he saw this— 
but wisdom came too late. He chose 
otherwise, and from that moment 
separated from his family, dropping 
even their name; and, taking that of 
my mother, was known simply as 
M. Grenonille. He continued after 
his marriage to live on an estate 
which my mother’s father, a pawn- 
broker of the Mont-de-Piété, left to 
them in a distant province; and as he 
continued to entertain feelings of 
rancour against his father, whom he 
considered to have treated him with 
harshness, it happened that I grew 
up in prefound ignorance of my pe- 
digree. 

My mother died early, and my 
father, who was of an extremely af- 
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agreement, I say to you, Adieu! 
Adieu, Angélique! you must ever re- 
main the most charming vision of 
my life, with one exception. That 
exception is Ninon. 

‘* AuGUSTE GRENOUILLE.” 


The reader will now understand 
why I received my congé from Ange- 
lique with such perfect philosophy, 
Some may ascribe our simultaneous 
wish for the termination of our inti- 
macy to chance, some to a magnetic 
influence. But the heart is never so 
alive to pious feeling as when subli- 
mated by love; and in my present 
exalted mood I read with clearer 
vision in this strange concurrence 
the will of heaven. 
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fectionate nature, remained inconsol- 
able. I never remember him other- 
wise than despondent and depressed ; 
and though, being a handsome and 
attractive man, he made many con- 
quests, and indulged, for the beguile- 
ment of his widowed loneliness, in a 
great number of intimate female 
friendships, which his late wife’s re- 
lations viewed with pity and respect, 
yet I am convinced that his heart 
remained faithful to the memory of 
his departed saint, whose tomb he 
constantly visited in company with 
the different fair ones who desired to 
console him for her loss. It was a 
sad pleasure to my father, and one 
indicative of his sentimenal and 
imaginative nature, to cause each one 
of them to lay wreaths of immortelles 
on the tomb, in number proportioned 
to her piace in the order of succession 
to his affections: thus the first 
placed one, the twenty-fifth twenty- 
five, and so on: and as he never 
permitted any of them to be removed, 
the monument was in course of time 
quite hidden by these garlands, the 
testimonies of his unalterable con- 
jugal devotion. His enjoyments, 
however, were all tinged with this 
melancholy hue ;—he never recov- 
ered his spirits, and remained al- 
ways a kind of gloomy Don Juan. 
My father, being in easy circum- 
stances—for the pawnbroker was rich 
and generous—made me a handsome 
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allowance, and never demanded any 
account of its disposal. Accordingly, 
I was enabled to enjoy to the full 
all the pleasures of Parisian society 
immediately on entering it. 

On the night following the scene 
in the Louvre, which has been nar- 
rated in my letter to Angélique, I 
found myself at the Opera Comique 
before the rising of the curtain. No 
man with a heart will need to ask 
what took me there, for his heart 
will sufficiently inform him—it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to say that I 
expected to behold Ninon. 

Before she appeared I knew of her 
approach by an electric current which 
passed through me, causing my heart 
to palpitate violently. A noble ha- 
mility made me lower my eyes as 
she entered, and it was not till she 
had taken her seat that I ventured 
to glance towards her. She raised 
her lorgnette—a look and motion of 
her fan male me feel that I was re- 
cognised. Oh, there was something 
inexpressibly delicious in the thought 
that these rays of intelligence, like 
the wires of the telegraph, passed 
through crowds without revealing 


the message they bore, except to him 
who was destined to profit by it. 

I know not what passed on the 
stage, for thither I never directed my 
eyes; but I suppose it was a perform- 
ance of inerit, since the applause was 


frequent and the laughter loud. But 
what did attract my attention even 
from Ninon was a conversation that 
was passing between the occupants 
of two stalls behind me. 

“ Pardieu! she is wonderful,” said 
the old Vicomte de Clos-Vougeot, 
whom I knew by sight, directing his 
opera-glass towards Ninon’s box. 

“There is no change perceptible 
since I first saw her in that very 
box, with the great Mirabeau lean- 
ing over her, holding: her fan,” said 
his companion, the venerable Comte 
de Chateau-Margaux. 

“1 have not seen her until to-night 
since her marriage with the Marquis 
de Toujours-Vert. One might ima- 
gine tliat she had been buried for a 
generation or so, and been dug up 
quite fresh,” said the Vieomte. ‘She 
has been living abroad, I think.” 

“That. makes her reappearance 
seem all the more extraordinary,” 
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returned the Comte de Chateau-Mar- 
gaux. ‘She must have gone to sleep 
in an enchanted palace for the last 
quarter of a century, and have waked 
up to find her former admirers either 
ghosts or greybeards.” 

“ They say she has had no lover 
since Mirabeau,” observed the Vi- 
comte; ‘she amuses herself with the 
passions she continues to inspire, but 
favours none.” 

Heavens! what delightful exulta- 
tion did this inspire in my breast! 
I could have clasped the venerable 
Vicomte de Clos-Vougeot to my 
bosom. 

“A thought strikes me,” he re- 
sumed presently; “she must have 
had the Wandering Jew for a lover 
in early life, and imbibed a portion 
of his perpetuity.” 

“Tf wish I knew the secret by 
which she preserves so well,” said 
the Comte de Chateau-Margaux, “I 
would reveal it to the Comtesse de 
Chateau-Margaux, who must be 
about her age, and [ would then per- 
mit myself to enjoy that lady’s so- 
ciety much oftener than I do at pre- 
sent,” 

“One remarkable thing about her 
is, that she never smiles,” remarked 
the Vicomte. “ Observe how stoically 
she watches the performance, while 
all around her are convulsed with 
laughter.” 

This was true, and it confirmed my 
previous observation in my letter to 
Angélique. But at that moment 
something especially ridiculous must 
have occurred on the stage ; for Ninon 
(or rather the Marquise de Toujours- 
Vert), after an apparent straggle to 
resist joining in the mirth of the au- 
dience, suddenly burst into uncon- 
trollable laughter. She immediately 
put her handkerchief to her face and 
left the house. 

It was very singular. Had she 
made a vow against laughter? or 
was it in displeasure with herself at 
yielding to so trivial an emotion, that 
she quitted the scene? I knew not, 
But this I knew, that she was the 
Marquise de Toujours-Vert, and that 
she had not without reason called 
Her beauty derived 
for me tenfold piquancy from the 
two circumstances of her great age 
and her former intimacy with so emi- 
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nent (though perbaps in such matters 
somewhat indiscriminate) a person- 
age as Mirabeau. As to the words 
she had uttered on quitting me, I 
considered them merely as the ex- 
pression of one of those caprices 
which the breath of love dissipates 
in a moment, and I awaited with per- 
fect confidence the explanation which 
her letter would bring next morning. 

So speculating, I quitted the opera- 
house, where nothing now remained 
to interest me. In the lobby I 
encountered the Count de Monte- 
Oristo. 

“Remember you sup with me to- 
night, M. Grenouille,” said the Count, 
whose acquaintance I had made a 
short time before ; “ may I offer you 
a seat in my carriage?” 

I accepted, and was waiting to 
hear the carriage announced in its 
turn, when a person who was super- 
intending a telegraph in a corner of 
the saloon said,.“*M. le Comte, your 
carriage is telegraphed; it is now dis- 
tant two hundred and _ fifty-seven 
yards, and will be at the door in 
twe!ve seconds and a half.” 

“Good!” saidthe Count. “It is a 
little arrangement of my own,” he 
observed, in answer to my inquiring 
look. “I dislike having my name 
shouted out. I have therefore esta- 
blished a private telegraph, by which 
my coachman communicates with 
me.” 

Descending to a private door, we 
found the Count’s carriage in the act 
of drawing up. It was a magnificent 
equipage, drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horses, harnessed with gold- 
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lace of the same pattern as that worn 
by officers of the royal household 
and was preceded by the same num- 
ber of outriders, on grey Arabs of the 
true breed of the desert. The coach- 
man and lackeys wore bouquets of 
precious stones, made to imitate 
flowers. We took our seats, and J 
thought we should be obliged to re- 
main for some time stationary, as 
there was an immense string of car- 
riages before us. Scarcely had the 
door closed on us, however, before 
we were in motion. 

Surprised at the'dead silence which 
reigned around us, and which had 
replaced suddenly the rattle and 
bubbub of the street, I looked out 
of the window and found we were 
traversing a long vaulted tunnel, lit 
with rows of lamps. After proceed- 
ing some distance we emerged into 
the courtyard of the Count’s hotel, 
which I then perceived was the ter- 
minus of several tunnels like that we 
had just quitted. 

“These tunnels,” quietly remarked 
the Count as we ascended the steps 
of the grand entrance, ‘communi- 
cate with all the principal places of 
amusement in Paris. I have had 
them constructed because I dislike 
waiting for my carriage, or being de- 
layed by a throng.” 

Lost in amazement at the mag- 
nificence of the man, I entered the 
supper-room, where the banquet was 
already spread, the master of the 
Count’s household (a gentleman of 
very ancient and noble family) having 
been warned of his approach by the 
private telegraph. 


CHAPTER III, 


The supper-room of Monte-Cristo 
was a scene of surpassing magnifi- 
cence. The pendants of the chande- 
liers were not of glass, but of dia- 
monds. The plate was gold richly 
wrought in the style of Cellini. The 
flowers were the rarest to be found 
in the forests of the tropics. The 
lackeys were clad as mousquetaires of 
the time of Louis XIV.; that is to 


say, as Athos, Porthos, and Aramis.. 


An elderly gentleman of distin- 
| og appearance stept up to Monte- 
isto just after we entered, and 


took him aside. From the direction 
of their glances I perceived they were 
talking of me. Presently they ap- 
proached me, and Monte-Oristo in- 
troduced his guest as M. de Beau- 
repaire, who wished to make my 
acquaintance. 

As the guests were taking their 
seats M. de Beaurepaire proposed 
that we should sit together. 

He was a thin old gentleman, with 
dull eyes, a black wig, and teeth 
wonderfully white and even for his 
years. In contrast to the mustaches, 
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beards, and tufts, so general in the 
assembly, he was clean shaved. His 
dress savoured somewhat of a former 
generation, but was in excellent taste, 
and harmonised well with the pre- 
tensions of an old beau. His manner 
was composed, even to languor, and 
perfectly well-bred. 

I thought I had never listened to 
such charmingly interesting conver- 
sation. He seemed to look back with 
despairing regret from the lofty, and 
not particularly cheerful, pinnacle of 
a sort of Mont Blanc that he had at- 
tained to in existence, upon the green 
valleys of youth, in which I and most 
of the rest of the company were still 
disporting. The effect was to increase 
indefinitely for me the value of my 
own time of life, and to inspire me 
with an intense horror of ever grow- 
ing old. It was doubtless the desola- 
tion which surrounded his existence 
in its present stage which caused him 
to live almost entirely in the past; and 
he favoured me with many anecdotes 
and recollections of his youth, which 
were all the more fascinating because 
many of the most distinguished men 
and women of a former period found 
a place in them. It was like a hasty 
peep into the CHil de Boenf. 

My attention and that of all pre- 
sent was shortly after supper diverted 
from private conversation to concen- 
trate on our host. 

“My friends,” said M. de Monte- 
Cristo, “we must not forget that on 
the third night from this we hold our 
Grand Chapter of the Order of the 
Bonnes Fortunes.” 

I had heard (as who had not?) of 
this institution, which began at this 
time to create an immense sensation 
in France. It was a kind of Round 
Table, only with quite different laws 
—for though Sir Lancelot would have 
kept his lofty position, Sir Galahad 
would have found no place there. 
It had been established by the Count, 
who was himself Perpetual Grand 
Master, and under -him were three 
Oommanderies, each having its chief, 
or Grand Cordon, and the members 
of which constituted an inferior 
brotherhood, styled Companions of 
the Bonnes Fortunes. Any one pro- 
perly introduced might be nominated 
a candidate; but admission into the 
Order depended upon the nature of 
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the sentimental adventures of which 
he could proclaim himself the hero at 
the appointed anniversary. According 
to the degree of originality, adroit- 
ness, or hardihood displayed in these, 
was the question of a candidate’s ad- 
mission into the Order decided; and 
a very uncommon union of these 
qualities was required to secure the 
distinction of wearing one of the 
three Grand Cordons of the Bonnes 
Fortunes. 

These distinctions were not merely 
nominal. The Count supplied the 
insignia, worn at all ineetings of the 
Brotherhood. As Grand Master, he 
was distinguished by a magnificent 
collar of diamonds; the Grand Cor- 
dons wore also diamond collars, 
smaller than: the Grand Master’s, 
but still worth each a principality; 
while the Companions were decorated 
by emblematic clasps of precious 
stones, 

“Are any of the members present?” 
I asked of M. de Beaurepaire after he 
had imparted to me these particu- 
lars. 

“ Oertainly,” he replied. “A Grand 
Cordon of the Order sits opposite to 

ou.” 

“What! that shrivelled old shadow, 
with little hair and no teeth?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Speak reverently, young man,” 
returned M. de Beaurepaire, not 
without a certain severity. ‘ You 
see in him the illustrious Chevalier 
de Faublas. With the adventures 
of his youth you are doubtless 
familiar, and he still, at the age of 
ninety-three, retains no inconsider- 
able portion of his youthful fire. 
Only a few months ago he ran away 
with the lady superior of a convent 
in Rome, a year or two his junior. 
The venerable yet still ardent and 
enamoured partner of his flight sank 
under her fatigues as they crossed 
the St. Bernard, hotly pursued by the 
emissaries of the papal government. 
The Chevalier has been since excom- 
municated.” 

I gazed with reverence at this 
eminent man, the close of whose days 
was so admirably consistent with the 
promise of his youth. It is a noble 
spectacle, that of a man refasing to. 
succumb to age and infirmity, and 
trailing after him to the very verge of 
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existence the pleasures of his youth. 
I thought, too, with sadness, of the 
fate of the hapless abbess, on the 
evening of whose life the star of love 
had arisen only to be quenched in 
eternal night. 

“ Now,” said my informant, “ ob- 
serve that bronzed man with the 
heavy mustache, the long square 
tuft on his chin, and having his hair 
cut close to his head. He is only in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, yet 
he too is a Grand Cordon.” 

I eagerly inquired how he had at- 
tained this dazzling position so early. 

“He has served with our army in 
Algiers,” replied M. de Beaurepaire, 
“and during his residence there he 
turned Mussulman, and married three 
hundred and fifty Arab wives.” 

“ The idea is,” I remarked, “ in its 
origin, a commonplace one, but he 
has carried it to a pitch which may 
be called sublime. Two, three, or 
even four Arab wives, would be not 
worth mentioning; but to marry 
three hundred and fifty is certainly a 
vast conception. Still, for my own 
part, I should prefer to attain the 
Grand Cordon by a single magnificent 


achievement, rather than by a grand 
but somewhat monotonous repeti- 
tion.” 

Observe,” said M. de Beaurepaire, 
“that I am imparting only facts that 


are well known. I could not tell 
you of the enterprises which have 
won some high reputations in the 
Order without compromising others.” 

“But they must be related, or 
how could the distinctions be con- 
ferred ?” I remarked. 

“Of course they must,” said my 
informant, “but they are narrated 
only in the meetings of the Order, to 
divulge one syllable of the proceed- 
ings of which is certain death.” 

“You have shown me two pos- 
sessors of the Grand Oordon,” I said. 
“Who is the third?” 

“The third Commandery,” said 
M. de Beaurepaire, “is at present 
vacant. It will be filled op at the 
Chapter, which, as you heard the 
Count announce, is to be held three 
days hence.” 

At these words a burning ambition 
fired my soul. One of the summits 
of earthly distinction was vacant,— 
might not a daring genius, aided by 
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a happy fortune, plant his foot there? 
But how attain even the base of the 
pinnacle? Examples were of no use 
here: to imitate others, however 
successfully, was, to one conscious of 
the inspirations of original genius, a 
humiliating course; besides, origin- 
ality was in this case one of the 
tests of success. It was therefore 
out of the question for me to think 
of qualifying myself, either by elop- 
ing with an old abbess or by marry- 
ing three hundred and fifty, or even 
four hundred wives, Revolving many 
projects, I was sunk in an ecstatic 
reverie, during which, I traced ab- 
sently with my finger in some wine 
spilt on the table—‘t Auguste Gren- 
ouille, Grand Cordon of the Bonnes 
Fortunes,” 

A sarcastic laugh from M. de 
Beaurepaire roused me from my re- 
verie. ‘ Your dreams are lofty,” he 
said, looking at the words I had 
written, “ considering, too, that you 
are not even yet nominated as a can- 
didate for the inferior degree. As a 
necessary preliminary, you must be 
introduced by a Companion.” 

“And where, oh where, shall I 
find one to do me that inestimable 
service?” I asked eagerly. 

“* Permit me to have the honour to 
introduce one,” he returned, bowing, 
and displaying on his waistcoat the 
emblematic clasp. 

“And will you do this for me, 
Monsieur ?” I said, breathlessly. 

“T shall esteem it an honour to 
propose you,” he replied, “ provided 
you can show me some grounds for 
the nomination.” 

Hastily I told him— but with 
rather more detail—what I have al- 
ready told the reader of my affair 
with Angélique, suppressing only her 
name. 

My companion listened with in- 
terest. “If she had only been a 
nun,” he said, “you might have 
been nominated to the order at once. 
As it is (you say that you carried 
her off from a convent), your nomin- 
ation will at all events be an honour- 
able one.”” 

My thoughts were in a whirl. Of 
all the subsequent incidents of that 
memorable night I remember but 
one. M. de Beanrepaire was as good 
as his word. That night I was en- 
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rolled as a candidate, and might 
aspire some day even te the Grand 
Cordon. 

“Breakfast with me to-morrow,” 
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said M. de Beaurepaire, giving m 
his address as we parted. He 


added, paternally, “‘ You interest me, 
and I am not easily interested.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It may be imagined that my night 
was restless. On the very threshold 
of Parisian life, fate was opening for 
me prospects the most brilliant. En- 
rolled in the brotherhood of the 
Bonnes Fortunes, I felt a secret as- 
surance that my career would be suc- 
cessful and distinguished. In youth, 
the heart, inspired by the sacred fire 
of love, is a prophet, and I accepted 
its oracles with that undoubting 
faith, which, to a pious nature like 
mine, was at once a necessity and a 
duty. In a brief slumber I dreamt 
that I knelt at the feet of Ninon, 
who conferred on me the Grand 
Cordon of the Order. 

What were the chief conditions of 
eminence in the brotherhood? Ori- 
ginality of conception, boldness of 
execution. I felt myself capable of 
the most arduous enterprises. Fate 
was soon to put my courage to the 
proof. 

I thought of Ninon’s manifest par- 
tiality with triamph. To be the first 
successor of the great Mirabeau in 
the heart of a woman who was a 
world’s wonder for her perennial 
beauty—and that woman Marchion- 
ess of Toujours-Vert—was to pass 
at one proud step far beyond most of 
my compeers. Her age would have 
formed an objection with many lov- 
ers—and would with me, in the case 
of an ordinary old lady—but coupled 
with her extraordinary charms, it 
produced that effect of singularity 
which lends so much piquancy to 
passion. Still even the conquest of 
Ninon’s heart would not probably of 
itself constitute a sufficient claim to 
the Grand Cordon. Yet on that emi- 
nence, apparently so unapproachable, 
my mind was fixed with extraordi- 
nary tenacity. 

- My servant entered with a letter 
addressed in a female hand, which I 
felt at once must be from Ninon, I 
was not deceived. It was as follows :— 


“ Auauste,—Suffer me one moment 
to recall the feelings which you have 


awakened in a breast vacant since the 
decease of the illustrions Mirabeau. 

“Tt was not merely that you admir- 
ed my beauty—that merely gratified 
my pride; it was that you revived 
those feelings that sanctify the heart. 

“I yielded to the influence—say, 
rather, I did not attempt to oppose it. 
I again felt all the ardour of a confid- 
ing and undoubting passion for an ob- 
ject that seemed pertectly worthy of 
it. My bosom, desolate for nearly 
forty winters, was again warmed and 
cheered. I was happy, for I loved. 

“Then came a fatal moment—it 
was when you recognised your father ; 
for I at the same moment, in the same 
individual, recognised—my son. 

“ Assist me, I implore you, Auguste, 
in my struggle to change the feelings 
you have inspired me with for those 
of a grandmother. 

“*Qome to-night at ten to the Hotel 
Toujours- Vert ; a person will meet and 
conduct you. Come, then, with feel- 
ings utterly changed, to take an 
eternal farewell, if not of me, yet of 
the hapless ** Nrvon,” 


I know not how at any other time 
I might have received this astound- 
ing disclosure, though I think the 
character of my mind, habitually op- 
posed to the cold conventionalities 
and ridiculous restraints of society, 
would under any circumstances have 
impelled me to disregard this unfore- 
seen obstacle.. But now one thought, 
rising paramount to all others, drown- 
ed all lesser feelings of scruple or 
timidity. The Granp Corpow acta- 
ally appeared, by a series of chances 
the most fortunate, within my grasp. 
As for Ninon’s letter, and wish for an 
eternal farewell of her in her former 
character, I perceived, or thought I 
perceived, plainly, tokens of yielding, 
and apprehended no difficulty in con- 
verting her to my view of the case. 
And what, then, would become of the 
pretensions of Faublas with his old 
abbess, or of those of the possessor of 
three hundred and fifty wives, com- 
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pared with mine! I should be—in- 
toxicating thought !——the first man of 
,this or of any age who had made suc- 
cessful love to his grandmother ! 

It was under such inspirations that 
I replied to Ninon (still let me call 
her by that name) in the following 
terms -—— 


* You have required that I should 
think of you only as a grandmother. 
You have required an impossibility. 

“Had I from infancy been accus- 
tomed to contemplate those heavenly 
charms—had I listened to the tales 
of childhood told in that seductive 
voice—had I, above all, never heard 
that voice murmur other than ma- 
ternal sentiments, never seen those 
charms flushed by a deeper than ma- 
ternal instinct, then I might perhaps 
(for I cannot, even in that case, fully 
answer for myself) have seen in you 
only the grandmother. But my feel- 
ings are no longer to be controlled, 
even by the spell of a title so vener- 
ated. What is the obstacle in our 
path? Blood you answer—the blood 
that rans in the veins of both. What 
is the impulse that urges me to dis- 
Blood, I also 


regard all obstacles ? 
answer—the blood that throbs in this 
heart, Ninon, and throbs only for you. 

“That my father should be your 


son is an untoward accident. That 
I should love you is an unalterable 
necessity. Shall necessity yield to 
accident, or accident to necessity ? 

“ Ninon, I implore you, abjure rela- 
tionship, aljure everything but me, 
and listen, as I do, only to the dictates 
of your heart. The heart, believe me, 
never deceives—custom and the world 
may. This evening you will see 
basking in your smile, not the grand- 
son, but your own AveusTE.” 


The messenger who had brought 
Ninon’s letter waited, and to him I 
confided my reply. 

I was on the point of setting forth 
to keep my engagement with M. de 
Beaurepaire, when my father entered 
my apartment. Approaching me 
with an agitated look, he took a seat 
near me. 

‘Listen, my son,” he said. 

“ My father, I hear you.” 

“You have never heard me speak 
of your grandfather; you are even 
ignorant who he is.” 
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I was silent. 

“ Estranged from him before your 
birth,” my father went on, “I have 
wished to forget him; I have wished 
to exclude from my thoughts, and from 
the thoughts of my son, him who ex- 
cluded me from his paternal embrace. 
Many years ago I voweda solemn vow 
never to reassume his name until he 
should beseech me to do so, and that 
vow I have religiously kept. But 
my resentinent, long cooled, has been 
extinguished by a letter received 
from my father to-day. He says 
that, learning the presence of his 
grandson in Paris, he has felt an. un- 
controllable wish to see and observe 
him; that he has accordingly con- 
trived, unknown to you, an opportu- 
nity to gratify his wish, and that the 
result of his observation is so favour- 
able that he recognizes in you a 
worthy scion of the race, and in- 
heritor of the name of- ss 

He paused. . 

‘Toujours Vert,” I said, complet- 
ing the sentence. 

“ Ah,” he said, “then you have 
recognised your grandfather.” 

“On the contrary, my father, I 
have never seen him.” 

“Then you shall see him to-day,” 
said my father. ‘ We will together 
kneel before him. But you do not, 
my son, receive the proposal with 
the alacrity I expected,” he added 
presently. 

“In effect, my father, it is impossi- 
ble for me to join you in that visit 
to-day, and I wish you to defer the 
interview also.” ; 

“But your reasons, my son?” said 
my father, who was occasionally 
rather despotic. 

I meditated. Should I take him 
into my confidence? His paternal 
affection merited such a course, but 
then he might raise a thousand 
obstacles. 

‘** Pardon me, my father. I would 
prefer not to give my reasons.” 

“Then I adhere to my purpose, 
and I command you to accompany 
me, Auguste.” 

I foresaw that such an interview 
with my grandfather might be fatal 
to my prospects. “Grant me but 
the respite of to-day,” I said, ‘and 
to-morrow you shall know my 
reasons,” 

My father with some difficulty 
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consented to this, and, wishing 
him good morning, I left the house 
homming the appropriate little 
chanson, 


“ Grenouille se mit en campagne 
Pour aller faire l'amour.” 


I found M. de Beaurepaire as 
charming as ever, as weary of the 
world for himself, as full of maxims 
for the benefit of his friends, as in- 
valuable in his counsels, the result of a 
ripe experience—so ripe that it might 
almost be termed rotten. I listened 
to the sage with inexpressible pleasure 
as he imperted to me his adventures, 
his sentiments, and his observations 
on mankind and womankind with 
his usual refined insouciance. The 
breakfast was excellent, and I en- 
joyed alike the pdadé and the prin- 
ciples, the coffee, the claret, and the 
conversation. 

“ Have you thought of any achieve- 
ment for the order, my neophyte?” 
he asked, presently sipping a petit 
verre of Chartreuse. 

“T have,” I said, endeavouring to 
hide my exultation behind a corre- 
sponding modicum of eréme de thé. 

“ You have a grande passion, young 
man?” he inquired, keenly observing 
me over his glass. 

“Tnextinguishable, Monsieur,” was 
my reply. 

“ Ardour is said to be an element 
of success in most pursuits, I be- 
lieve,” said M. de Beaurepaire; “ but 
I doubt its efficacy in love. Your 
calm unimpassioned lover, who has 
his faculties perfectly under control, 
and who can coolly watch his oppor- 
tunity, he, my friend, is the man who 
commands success.” 

An uncontrollable impulse to con- 
fide my secret to this man, so wise, 
so prudent, yet so sympathetic, 
now seized me. I desired his good 
opinion and his applause no less 





If my reader is a young man, I 
ask him to imagine—if an old man, 
I ask him to recall—the feelings with 
which I entered the Hotel Toujours- 
Vert, to keep my appointment with 
Ninon. 

A fille-de-chambre, who awaited 
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warmly than his counsel. I began, 
at first hesitatingly; but soon, re- 
assured by the interest he took in the 
narrative, my natural fluency re- 
turned, and I told him of my hopes 
and aspirations for a distinguished 
lady, keeping only the secret of my 
relationship to Ninon, as I styled her 
throughout my narration. 

“‘ Not bad,” said M. de Beaurepaire. 
“ By no means bad; on the contrary, 
it does you credit. And the name of 
this enslaver is, then, Ninon ?” 

I reflected for.a moment. Should 
I reveal her real name? But why 
not? Was he not a brother of the 
Order, and therefore bound to 
secresy ? 

“T call her Ninon,” I answered, 
“but her real name is the Marquise 
de Toujours- Vert.” 

Something made M. de Beaurepaire 
start, for he upset his petit verre over 
his shirt front. 

“* Peste!” he exclaimed, recover- 
ing himself, and wiping the Char- 
treuse from his bosom with his 
napkin. “But to proceed. The 
Marquise, does she return your 
passion ?” 

““ Ardently, I flatter myself,” I 
said. “ At least, I venture to hope 
so. 

“ And you are to meet her, you say, 
this evening?” 

“ Precisely so—at ten, Monsieur.” 

“And the place?” inquired my 
host. 

“The Hotel Toujours- Vert.” 

M. de Beaurepaire seemed thought- 
ful for a few moments, smiling 
slightly to himself the while. Then, 
changing the subject, he became en- 
tertaining as ever. It was with re- 


gret that I rose to leave him. 

Not wishing again to encounter my 
father, I did not return home, but 
dined at Philippe’s, and went to the 
theatre. 






me in the street, conducted me by a 
private entrance to a room, where she 
left me. It was vacant. I traversed 
it impatiently. Then I sat down and 
waited—no one came. I rose again 
and walked to and fro. Suddenly I 
arrested my steps before the fireplace, 
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above which hung a picture of Ninon. 
The same complexion, the same 
azure eyes, the same flaxen hair— 
no difference, except that it smiled, 
which Ninon, I have said, never did ; 
yet the date in the corner showed 
that it had been painted before my 
father was born. 

“What a miracle of nature!” I 
said aloud. 

A step crossed the room behind 
me—my heart bounded—I turned 
and beheld—M. de Beaurepaire! 

He advanced, serenely insouciant 
as ever. 

“ Permit me,” he said, “to receive 
you once more as my guest.” 

“Your guest!” I exclaimed. “Allow 
me to inform you, Monsieur, that this 
jest is untimely, and I will take the 
liberty to add, Monsieur, that the 
pleasure of seeing you is unexpected. 
It is impossible to believe that you 
have taken advantage of my con- 
fidence only to betray it. I trust you 
can explain your presence here satis- 
factorily.” 

“ Perfectly so, I imagine,” he re- 
plied, taking out his snuff-box. “I” 
—here he took a pinch—“ am”—he 
used his handkerchief—* the ”—he 
brushed some grains from his shirt- 
frill—“ Marquis de Toujours-Vert” 
—he returned his snuff-box to his 
pocket. 

“Mon Dieu!” I exclaimed, starting 
back. “You the Marquis !—then 
you are my grandfather !” 

“T enjoy that honour also,” replied 
the Marquis, with a bow. 

At any other time I should have 
embraced with rapture a relation so 
amiable and respectable. But now— 
it was horrible—Ninon seemed at 
once already hopelessly separated 
from me by this untoward discovery, 
and the Grand Cordon of the Bonnes 
Fortunes was receding to an im- 
measurable distance. The Marquis 
remained silent. 

“Permit me, M. le Marquis,” I 
said, at length recovering myself, “to 
inform you, that to profess yourself 
my friend, and to make yourself 
master of my most cherished secrets, 
merely to frustrate them, is a course 
alike unworthy of a man of honour 
and of a grandfather.” 

“Listen,” said my grandfather, 
with imperturbable coolness. -“ You 
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are decidedly in error. Permit me 
the honour of explaining.” 

He took a pinch of snuff. 

“T was struck last evening,” he 
proceeded, “by something in your 
appearance—probably a family like- 
ness—asked Monte-Cristo who you 
were—recognised our relationship— 
and with a curiosity to study the 
family type in the latest generation, 
I desired Monte-Cristo to present 
you; but I desired him, at the same 
time, to introduce me under a feigned 
name, because it would then be more 
easy to withdraw from the acquaint- 
ance if I should not find you to my 
taste.” 

‘Tt was no more than prudent, my 
grandfather,” I remarked. 

“My grandson, I did find you to 
my taste. The only emotion of any 
kind that I have felt for the last 
quarter of a century, was excited by 
finding in you a renewal of my own 
youth. Sacred season!” said my 
grandfather, lifting his eyes filled with 
tears towards heaven, “ when beauty 
is the only divinity, when woman 
feigns to fly and we pursue, and when 
we dream not of the dreary desert 
of old age which awaits us at the end 
of this flowery labyrinth, where 
nymphs lie hid in roses!” 

I was profoundly affected by the 
desolation of his tone. 

“T feel for you, my grandfather,” 
Isaid. ‘Accept my tenderest sym- 
pathy.” 

“My conversation with you,” re- 
sumed my grandfather, “suggested 
to me a new and refined idea—the 
only one that has visited me for a 
great number of yeurs; for age, my 
grandson, does not originate ideas, 
but only recalls those which the 
warmth of youth formerly inspired. 
I said to myself—I no longer enjoy 
anything worthy of the name of ex- 
istence, but here is one who does, At 
his age I wanted but one thing to 
make my existence perfect—experi- 
ence. I now have experience, when 
it is no longer of use tome. Let me 
join my experience to his youth, and 
thus realise the ideal of perfection.” 

It was asublime thought. I looked 
at my grandfather with new senti- 
ments of respect and gratitude. 

“ Accordingly, I wrote last night 
to your father to pave the way to 
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a reconciliation. This morning at 
breakfast I was about to declare my- 
self, and to offer my aid in advancing 
you in the Order—and, between us, 
what might we not have achieved, 
your ardour and audacity directed 
by my coolness and experience ? 
Great heavens!” said my grand- 
father, in a burst of feeling, “ the 
prospect was ravishing.” 

“ Was ravishing? my grandfather,” 
I said, with melancholy tenderness. 

“T say was,” repeated the Mar- 
quis, “ for the prospect exists no 
longer. It was for ever destroyed 
when you revealed to me the passion 
you entertained for Madame de Tou- 
jours- Vert.” 

“ And which I still entertain,” I 
exclaimed. ‘* Never will I relinquish 
the hope that she has inspired me 
with.” 

“Had it been the wife of any- 
body else,” said the Marquis, ‘* you 
might have commanded me. It is 
not that I ain jealous,” he continued, 
waving his hand loftily; “ for about 
thirty years Madame de Tonjours- 
Vert and I-have been merely friends 
—nothing more. But when you men- 
tioned her name, you dissipated in a 
moment that dream of my old age 
of which I have spoken, because 
you threatened my honour.” 

For this man, so cold and impas- 
sible—who had felt for me a solitary 
emotion of regard—who had destined 
me to assist him in realising the 
vision that was to cheer the evening 
of his days, and whose hopes were 
blighted in their birth—I felt a pro- 
found commiseration. 

“Enough!” said the Marquis, 
dashing away a tear. “I have 
spoken as the grandsire ;. I must now 
speak as the man of honour.” His 
face, as he spoke, assumed an inex- 
pressible and severe dignity. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he went on, “ you owe me 
satisfaction.” 
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“ Which I shall be proud to render, 
M. le Marquis,” I replied. A gleam 
of hope once more irradiated my 
breast—victorious over my grand- 
father: claiming my grandmother as 
the prize of success, my title to the 
Grand Cordon would be more secure 
than ever. 

Opening a case on the table, the 
Marquis drew thence a brace of pis- 
tols already loaded. 

“ Choose!” he said, authorita- 
tively, yet courteously. 

I took the one next me; he lifted 
the other. 

“One moment,” he said. “ Em- 
brace me, my grandson.” 

I threw myself on his bosom. 

“So much for relationship,” said 
my grandfather, recovering from his 
temporary emotion; “it remains to 
satisfy honour. As we have no 
seconds to give the word, we will 
place ourselves back to back in the 
centre of the room, step out together, 
and on reaching the walls, turn round 
and fire.” 

IT assented. I placed myself with 
my back against his, I felt the 
calves of his ancestral legs touching 
mine, and I remember that their 
hardness suggested the idea that 
they were false. I was about to 
say I was ready, when I dropped my 
pistol, and, in suddenly stooping to 
recover it, communicated an impulse 
to the Marquis’s person which nearly 
threw him forward on his nose. 

* Pardon, M. le Marquis,” I said; 
“ deign to accept my regrets.” 

The Marquis bowed stiffly, and we 
resumed our position. I cast one 
glance on my grandmother’s portrait 
—the word was given—we stepped 
out—and, on reaching the wall, I 
turned round and levelled my pistol, 
but as sudderily dropt it; the Mar- 
quis did the same; for between us 
knelt, with hands and eyes upraised 
to heaven—my father ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was silence for a time, dur- 
ing which my father continued to 
kneel like a statue of Piety. My 
grandfather spoke first. 

“ Peste !” he said, “ why did you 


interrupt us? Ma foi, it is not good 
taste.” 
“ Pardon, sire!” said my father, 


still kneeling, and extending his 
clasped hands towards the Marquis ; 
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‘* pardon, my son!” he said, repeat- 
ing the gesture to me. 

We approached him; whereupon, 
rising from his knees, he threw him- 
self first on the Marquis’s neck and 
then on mine. 

“How came you here?” I asked 
him. 

“ An hour ago I picked this up on 
the staircase,” said my father, draw- 
ing a letter from his pocket. It was 
Ninon’s to me of that morning. “ The 
address being the same as mine, I 
thought I had dropped it—I recog- 
nised the bandwriting—I knew all— 
I knew your ardour—I knew her 
beaaty. I judged of your constancy 
by my own—I knew the chivalrous 
temper of the Marquis—I am here.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Marquis, stiffly, 
“you will now permit us to proceed.” 

“Stay,” said my father—‘ hear 
me. I admit the necessity of satis- 
faction. I sympathise with both: 
on the one side” (tarning to me) “I 
see disappointed love; on the other, 
injured honour. But it is impossible 
that I can permit the duel to proceed, 
for by the victory of one party I 
should lose a father, by that of the 
other a son. In the former case it 
would be incumbent on me to take 
vengeance on the slayer of my parent; 
in the other, on him who renders me 
childless, Neither of you, then, has 
the right to place me in this di- 
lemma.” 

“T admit the justice of this reason- 
ing,” I said., “ But I beg to suggest 
a method of satisfying the Marquis’s 
honour and of removing your scruples. 
I will commit suicide.” 

“ Say rather we will commit sui- 
cide,” said the Marquis, with a lofty 
air—“T will not be behind you in 
the sacrifice, and this will terminate 
all difficulty. There will then be 
nobody left for your father to take 
ver geance on.” 

“‘ T was about to make a proposal,” 
said my father. “ When I interrupted 
the duel, I was not unprepared with 
an alternative. I could not bear to 
survive you. Let us therefore all 
commit suicide together.” 

I threw myself on the breast of 
my hervic parent; my grandfather, 
actuated by a-like impulse, simul- 
taneously did the same, and our heads 
came so sharply in contact as to bring 
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tears into the eyes of both. We 
mutually apologised. 

‘ “ The time for executing the pro- 
ject,” said my father, “must be now, 
The means we must debate on.” 

“ Here are still the pistols,” said 
the Marquis. 

“ They would serve for two only, 
and the third ought to be spared the 
pang of surviving his relatives,” said 
my father. “ We must devise some 
means of effecting our object simul- 
taneously.” 

‘** For my own part, I should much 
prefer poison,” said my grandfather, 
producing a small phial from his 
pocket, “ as being a more quiet and 
well-bred way of terminating one’s 
existence, and more suitable to my 
time of life. But unfortunately this 
dose, which I have long carried about 
with me, and the effect of which 
is instantaneous, is only sufficient 
for one.” 

My father meditated deeply for a 
short time. 

‘*T think,” he said, “ I have devised 
a plan which shall obviate all scruples 
and difficulties. M. le Marquis, may 
I be permitted to ask for some cord ?” 

The Marquis jerked down a bell- 
rope and handed it to him. My 
father, standing on a table, passed 
the small end through a hook which 
supported the chandelier, drew it 
through to the tassel, and ‘made a 
noose in the lower end. While he 
was doing this, a servant, summoned 
by the bell which had rung when the 
Marquis pulled down the bell-rope, 
entered. 

“ Depart!” thundered the Marquis. 

“Stay,” said my father; “ have 
the goodness to fetch me some cord 
and a spoon.” 

Theservant brought them, and again 
disappeared. My father fastened the 
cord by the middle to the tassel of the 
bell-rope, which he drew back a little 
way through the hook, Then pour- 
ing my grandfather’s dos¢ of poison 
into the spoon, he balanced the latter 
across the back of a book close to the 
edge of the table. He attached one 
of the ends of the cord which he 
had tied to the bell-rope to the 
handle of the spoon, and the other to 
the trigger of one of the pistols, 
which he then handed to me. 

“ Observe,” said my father, after 
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completing these preliminaries, which 
we watched with silent interest, ‘I 
shall kneel on the table with the 
noose round my neck, balancing my- 
self on the edge. I ‘say kneel, for in 
that posture, before the picture of my 
mother, I wish to quit the world.” 

“T also will kneel before the Mar- 
quise’s picture,” said the Marquis. 

“T also,” I said, “ will kneel before 
the picture of Ninon.” 

“ The attitude will suit admirably,” 
said my father, much pleased with 
the arrangement. “I will then, as I 
have said, kneel on the edge of the 
table, having the noose round my 
neck, so that a slight pull will bring 
me down. You shall each grasp one 
of my coat-tails and pull me over: as 
I fall, the bell-rope will run up with 
my weight, and will tighten the cords, 
the one of which will discharge the 
pistol, my son, into your breast, while 
the other will upset the poison into 
the mouth of the Marquis, held un- 
derneath it for that purpose.” 

“It is sublime,” I said, lost in ad- 
miration. “Thus no one will kill any 
one, yet each will kill all. We shall 
join in one grand simultaneous immo- 
lation. 

“Decidedly,” said my grandfather, 
as soon as he realised this astonishing 
conception—“ decidedly it ought to 
make asensation. It must be the sui- 
cide of the day—nay more, of the age.” 

My father’s preparations were soon 
made. He arranged the noose on his 
neck, and knelt on the edge of the 
table. I, also kneeling, grasped the 
pistol, which I had placed on full- 
cock, and which I now directed at 
my breast. My grandfather knelt 
with open mouth beneath the fatal 
spoon. It was a touching spectacle, 
if there had been anybody to witness 
it. Three generations of the Toujours- 
Verts awaiting death on their knees, 
with their eyes fixed on the counte- 
nance that looked down on them with 
its unpitying smile. In that supreme 
moment I glanced at my father—he 
was firm as adamant. 

“Take hold of my coat-tails,” he 
said, in his usual manner, and with 
no more tremor than if he had been 
addressing his tailor. 

My grandfather and I, stretching 
out our hands, seized those parts of 
his dress, and awaited the signal. 

In that instant, while my father 
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finally settled his noose, the thoughts 
of the two loadstars of my young 
existence shot across my mind. 

** Adieu, Ninon!” I said; “ Adieu, 
Angélique !” 

“ Ha!” said my grandfather, taking 
his mouth from the spoon— An- 
gélique, you say ?—that Seminds me 

I cannot cominit suicide to-day— 
it is impossible,” he added, rising 
from his knees; “and if I can’t, of 
course you can’t either.” 

I uncocked the pistol and placed it 
on the table. My father reluctantly 
undid the noose and descended from 
the table. We both awaited my 
grandfather’s explanation. 

“Tt is a great pity not to do it,” 
said the Marquis, glancing regretfully 
at the bell-rope and its dependencies. 
“Tt was a neat and most admirable 
arrangement.” 

My father was unmollified even by 
this tribute to his mechanical genius. 

““We have missed an eternity of 
fame,” he said, gloomily. “Bat I 


have done my part towards the set- 
tlement of this matter. 
explanation.” 

“The fact is,” said my grandfather, 
“that Auguste’s exclamation remind- 


I now await 


ed me of an engagement I am under 
to visit to-morrow a lady named 
Angélique. She has inspired me with 
the most ardent affection I have felt 
for many years—she does me the ho- 
nour to return it: it would be an in- 
sult to the sex, and a blot upon my 
name, if I destroyed myself without 
discharging that obligation. At this 
hour to-morrow I must positively be 
in the Rue d’Antin.” 

“The Rue d’Antin!” I exclaimed, 
“and to visit Angélique! Tell me, I 
beseech you, her other name ?” 

“Papillon,” said the Marquis—“‘An- 
gélique Papillon.” 

“Heaven is just!” I exclaimed. 
“Tis the same I told you of that I 
brought off from a convent.” 

“Tt appears, my grandson,” said the 
Marquis, “ that we have been playing 
a gaine of chess in the dark.” 

“ And have given check to each 
other’s queens,” said my father.” 

“My grandson,” said the Marquis 
presently, “I wish you would give up 
this fancy for the Marquise.” 

“My grandfather,” I replied, “I 
have shown that I am ready to die 
first.” 
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My grandfather shook his head— 
my father fixed on me a look of regret 
mixed with paternal pride—the Mar- 
quis began impatiently to traverse the 
apartment, while I looked with ever- 
augmenting passion on my grandmo- 
ther’s portrait. 

At lengt&i the Marquis suddenly 
stopped in his walk, and laid his hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Those blue eyes are bewitching, 
are they not, my grandson ?” he said, 
looking at the picture. 

“My grandfather, I have found 
them so.” 

** And that complexion, what roses 
can vie with it?” 

“ Not the fairest in Provence.” 

“That smile too, how enchanting! 
and the teeth which it discloses,” 

“Rows of orient pearls,” I re- 
sponded. 

‘* Poor youth,” said my grandfather, 
sighing, “it is so indeed. The beauty 
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of the Marquise is, in effect, fatal; 
yet there is a remedy—shall IJ try it? 
My grandson, if you persist, the duel 
must still take place.” 

“T am at your pleasure, my grand- 
father,” I replied. ; 

“ Yet there is still one chance of 
avoiding it, though you are the only 
man in the world to whom I would 
offer the alternative. You have some 
regard for me, my grandson ?” 

** Which I am ready to show in any 
way except by giving up the Mar- 
quise.” 

My grandfather mused. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said, at length, “it shall be so; I 
will make the great sacrifice for your 
sake and for my own. Come here to- 
morrow at noon and you shall see the 
Marquise. Now leave me.” 

I dropt on one knee and kissed my 
grandfather’s hand. He raised me 
tenderly, embraced me and my father, 
and dismissed us. 


OHAPTER VII. 


Noon next day found me at the 
Hotel Toujours-Vert, my heart throb- 
bing at the prospect of the approach- 
ing interview with Ninon. 

My grandfather received me in the 
same apartment which had witnessed 
the events of the night before. 

“* My grandson,” he said, embracing 
me, “I am about to place immense 
confidence in you. Promise you will 
be secret about what you may see this 
day.” 

“On the faith of a gentleman,” I 
replied, 

“Enough,” said my grandfather. 
“ Now, excuse me, I must leave you 
for a few minutes.” 

Need I say that those minutes were 
employed by me in contemplating the 
angelic features which the portrait 
disclosed. I was still gazing at them 
when my grandfather re-entered the 
room, 

“What were you saying of the 
Marquise when I found you here be- 
fore her picture last evening ?” he said. 

“That she was a miracle of nature,” 
I replied. 

My grandfather smiled inscrutably. 
“Oome,” he said, “let me introduce 
you. She will not be visible imme- 
diately, but before you quit the 


house you shall see Madame la Mar- 
quise.” 

I followed him along corridors and 
galleries into a small dressing-room 
kung with pictures. Gvuing up to one 
of these and beckoning me to ap- 
proach, he lifted part of the moulding 
of the frame and desired me to look 
into the opening. 

The aperture was not in the frame 
alone, but passed through the wall 
behind, so that I commanded a view 
of the adjacent apartment—spacions, 
luxurious, and containing an immense 
toilet-table, with its mirror and other 
accessories all of a gorgeous kind. 

“ Do not fear being seen,” said the 
Marquis; “it opens on the other 
side, beneath the shadow of a heavy 
picture-frame. It was constructed by 
my father, the late Marquis. Now 
look attentively and be silent.” 

I looked, and presently saw a lean 
old woman in a dressing-gown enter 
—bald, toothless, and wrinkled, and 
led by a femme-de-chambre. She 
seated herself with some difficulty in 
the chair before the toilet-table. 

Having her back towards me, I saw 
her face in the glass only by glimpses 
daring the ceremonies which now took 
place. 
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The femme-de-chambre first brought 
a large white wrapper and enveloped 
her to the chin, so that in the glass 
she looked like a bald old gentleman 
going to be shaved. 

“ Rosalie,” said the old lady. 

“ Madame,” said the femme-de- 
chambre. 

“Some eau-de-vie—I shall not get 
through the fatigue without it. My 
trials have debilitated me.” The want 
of teeth made her voice indistinct. 

The eau-de-vie was brought and 
administered. Then Rosalie took a 
morocco case from the toilet-table, 
opened it and took out two articles 
that looked like very small white 
bracelets, and stooping over the lady’s 
shoulder, and holding back her head, 
seemed to be preparing to shave her. 
When she left the mirror clear again, 
I saw that the old lady’s mouth had 
undergone a remarkable change, and 
that her utterance, the next time she 
addressed Rosalie, had become singu- 
larly distinct. 

“My grandfather,” I whispered, 
“remember your promise. Permit 
me to remind you that I did not 
come here to witness an old lady’s 
toilet.” 

“Patience and observe, my grand- 
son,” was the Marguis’s reply. 

Again I looked through the aper- 
ture. I saw the femme-de-chambre 
open a door leading into another 
apartment. ‘‘ Enter, Monsieur,” she 
said. 

A man with a painter’s palette and 
brushes, whom I recognised for the 
famous portrait-painter M. Vermeille, 
now entered. He bowed to the old 
lady, placed a chair near her, mixed 
his colours as if for a picture, and 
then applied his brush to the sitter’s 
countenance. 

I watched this not without interest 
and amusement. Still | was puzzled 
to know why the Marquis should 
have brought me here. 

The femme-de-chambre assisted the 
process, and, standing behind the old 
lady’s chair, obscured my view; but 
I caught an occasional glimpse when 
she moved. It was, my reader, a 
thing the most singular, to watch a 
change of complexion stealing, under 
the magic brush of the painter, over 
the venerable countenance, like a ray 
of sunshine over a dreary landscape. 
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The painter worked systematically. 
In a short time a glimpse in the glass 
showed me a forehead smooth, white, 
and young, with brows of the most 
delicate pencilling, surmounting a 
countenance the most wrinkled and 
ancient; like a lid of Sévres on a 
grotesque bowl of clay. 

After a little, the painter shifted 
his chair to the other side of the 
patient; and the spectacle reflected 
in the glass reminded me now of one 
of those portraits which hang at the 
doors of picture-dealers, where one 
half of the countenance is fresh and 
charming, and the other covered with 
the dust of ages. 

“This is vastly entertaining,” I 
whispered to the Marquis; “* but per- 
mit me again to remark, that it does 
not seem quite to the purpose.” 

“ Patience, my grandson, and ob- 
serve,” was still his reply. 

The next glimpse I caught in the 
mirror showed me the whole face 
and throat delicately enamelled, but 
colourless as marble. A skilful touch 
or two about the eyes gave them mar- 
vellous brilliancy and expression. 

At this stage of the operation I be- 
came perplexed. I began to ask my- 
self where I had seen something of 
which that bald, enamelled, egg-like 
countenance reminded me? 

Presently, as beneath the skilful 
brush of the artist a vermilion tint 
crept like the rosy dawn over the 
countenance and lips, my trouble in- 
creased. I became agitated with I 
know not what doubts and fears. I 
was glued to the aperture in the wall, 
as if a precipice yawned below me, 
into which I must fall if I relaxed my 
hold. 

The painter, rising, contemplated 
his work—approached for a few last 
touches, and, as he bestowed them, 
the femme-de-chambre, taking some- 
thing from an open box, approached 
the lady in the chair, and crowned 
her with hair—flaxen hair. As she 
quitted the chair, the finished por- 
trait appeared reflected in the mirror 
—Juste ciel/—it was a copy of the 
portrait over the fireplace in the Mar- 
quis’s apartment. 

“Mon Dieu!” I exclaimed, totally 
forgetting my obligation to silence. 
“Ts that Ninon? Say, O say you 
are not Ninon!” 
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The figure in the chair half rose at 
the sound of my voice, then fell back 
again, and I heard an _ hysterical 
laugh. At the same moment the face 
in the mirror shivered as if it were of 
glass, the cracks radiating round the 
mouth in all directions, and render- 
ing the likeness to Ninon a ghastly 
and transparent imposture. 

I knew then why Ninon never 
laughed. Mirth does not suit enamel. 

I turned to my grandfather, and 
fell half insensible into his arms. 

“The miracle of nature, my grand- 
son,” he said, “is, you see——” 

“A miracle of art,” I answered 
with a groan. 

“ Be tranquil, my grandson,” he 
continued, soothingly. “I too have 
loved. I too have found the object 
of my passion an apple of the Dead 
Sea.” 

“ Would that I were at the bottom 
of that sea,” I murmured. 

“Choose now, my grandson,” he 
whispered, “ choose between me and 
Madame de Toujours- Vert.” 

For reply I cast myself on the 
neck of this heroic, this antique-mind- 
ed man. 

“T know now,” I said, “ the sacri- 
fice you have made to save me; but 
the secret is for ever'safe. You are 
to me unapproachably sublime.” 

Two nights after I accompanied 
the Marquis to the chapter of the 
Order, at the Count of Monte-Oris- 
to’s. ' 
In all humility I took my seat. 
The lesson I had received, joined with 
the affection, more than paternal, of 
the noble Marquis, bowed me to the 
dust. I, lately so elate and so ambi- 
tious, sat now silent and downcast, 
while the Companions related their 
achievements and claims to honour. 
Wrapt in my own thoughts, I scarcely 
listened to the narratives; though, 
from what I remember of them, they 
must have compromised about nine- 
tenths of the female aristocracy of 
France. 

My grandfather in vain ‘tried to 
cheer me. My sufferings from the 
late tortures of a too sensitive heart 
were still horrible. I know not what 
a salve was in store for me. 
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At length Monte-Cristo arose, glit- 
tering in the collar of the Grand- 
Mastership. 

“* My brothers,” he said, “ all have 
spoken except one young neophyte, 
Modesty keeps him silent. The truly 
great do not always wish to exalt their 
own praises. I will speak for him,” 

Then, while astonishment and the 
admonitions of my grandfather kept 
me silent, be narrated the tale which 
I have just been recording, and which 
he mast have received from my grand- 
father. 

He concluded the tale. “ My 
friends,” he then said, “ shall cireum- 
stances beyond his control deprive 
the man of such lofty aspirations of 
his just reward ?” 

The acclamations of all present 
answered him. 

“M. Grenouille,” he said, “ deign 
to approach.” 

I left my seat. The eyes of all 
were fixed envyingly on the only man 
on record who had dared to make of 
his grandmother an object of love. 
As I passed the chair of the vene- 
rable Faublas, he rose and stopped 
me, 

‘Permit me,” he said, “ the honour 
of one embrace. I die happy, since 
young France so well maintains the 
reputation of its forefathers. My 
friend, | have done something—but 
nothing like you,” 

He pressed me to his bosom. We 
both shed tears, as did many of the 
spectators. 

The other Grand Cordon, the man 
with three hundred and fifty wives, 
seemed, I thought, to scowl at me. 
Perhaps he was envious. 

I bent before the great Monte- 
Cristo. I knew not as yet what 
was the honour he was about to con- 
feron me. I felt his hands about my 
neck, I saw something sparkle on 
my breast, and I knew it was not the 
same collar as that worn by Faublas, 
and by the hasband of the three hun- 
dred and fifty wives. I glanced up- 
ward at Monte-OCristo. His breast 
was bare. It was his collar I wore. 
Fate had—can have—nothing farther 
in store for me. I was not Grand 
Cordon, but perpetual Grand Master 
of the Order of the Bonnes Fortunes. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—FROM HUNTINGDON TO MORTON GRANGE, 


Giacomo had been surprised and 
distressed at the effect produced 
upon Isola by Le Hardi’s public as- 
sertion that he had a living child. 
Such.a claim had been as little anti- 
cipated by him as by any of those 
present. He was aware that Sir 
Godfrey had taken the Crusader into 
his counsels, and that whatever pro- 
ceedings he might now adopt to re- 
cover possession of Giulio, would be 
dictated by a subtler spirit than his 
own. He had come to Huntingdon 
in the hope of finding opportunity, 
by the use of such knowledge as he 
possessed, to frustrate the designs of 
both; but for this new and bold 
falsehood he was wholly unprepared. 
The child which had been born to 
Isola had died; on that point at 
least Dubois had spoken truly. Im- 
mediately after Le Hardi’s desertion 
of her, when she had been scarce a 
twelvemonth’s bride, and before her 
infant was two months old, one of 
the pestilential fevers of Italy had 
struck down the whole household of 
which she was an inmate, and when 
Isola recovered her senses after a wild 
delirium of many weeks, it was only 
to find. herself a childless mother. 
She had refused at first to believe 
it; and often, long after the fact 
had gradually found its way to her 
understanding, her weakened me- 
mory and ever-active imagination 
represented the child to her as still 
living. She would start from a 
troubled sleep, declaring that she 
heard its cry, and complain pite- 
ously that they were hiding it from 
her—that her husband had carried 
it away; and it was hard to bring 
her back again to the more pain- 
ful truth. Those who had only seen 
the chaplain of Ladysmede with 
the bitter sneer upon his face, and 
heard the mocking courtesy of his 
ordinary speech, would never have 
recognised there the gentle tones 
and patient smile of never-wearying 
kindness, which had then fulfilled 
almost an angel’s office in soothing 


the impatient fancies of the heart- 
stricken and forsaken woman. But 
if they could have traced now in the 
Italian's countenance none of these 
gleams from heaven, they would have 
had little difficulty in identifying 
the light of hell which had burnt 
up in the eyes of the young priest, 
while in his solitary walks, after 
quitting the chamber of Isola, he 
had nursed the bitterness of his 
heart against the man who had 
slandered the name and ruined the 
happiness of the two beings he had 
loved best. When Isola had snffi- 
ciently recovered, he had placed her 
for shelter and consolation in a con- 
vent in Genoa-=not that from which 
she had fled with Sir Nicholas—one 
of the superiors of which was a rela- 
tive of their house. There, in the 
lapse of time, the old .grief had been 
buried, if not forgotten; and of late, 
other cares and distresses had helped 
to weaken a remembrance which 
was already fading into the dimness 
of past years. But there remained 
always a natural excitability of tem- 
perament-—perhaps the brain had 
never fully recovered its balance— 
which made her at all times liable 
to be carried away by any sudden 
emotion. It was a form of the same 
restless excitement, working upon 
the strong impulses of her woman’s 
love, unchanged by wrong or suffer- 
ing, which had made her weary of 
the safe retreat in which Giacomo 
had placed her, and led her to em- 
brace the opportunity of Sister Bea- 
trix’s removal to the English con- 
vent at Michamstede to cross the 
sea herself, in. the wild hope of. re- 
claiming Le Hardi’s affections, or at 
least of seeing him again. Of the 
knight’s return to England from 
Palestine Giacomo had himself in- 
formed her, unconscious that he was 
thus encouraging an enthusiastic 
dream, the folly of which he had since 
denounced with more of bitterness 
than he had ever used towards Isola. 
They had not met for years, until 
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OCuthwin, the basket-maker, had sum- 
moned him to his hut with a mys- 
terious message from a_ stranger 


lady who was sick and like to die’ 


there. 

The claim to the paternity of Giu- 
lio, which Sir Nicholas had just 
made publicly in the court at Hunt- 
ingdon in answer to his friend’s ap- 
peal, had evidently been drawn from 
him with some unwillingness; it was 
a part which he had not contem- 
plated acting in the presence of so 
acute an observer as William of Ely. 
Nor would Sir Godfrey probably have 
ventured upon it at the moment, if 
he had known that his chaplain was 
within hearing. But the Knight of 
Ladysmede, under the influence of 
his late guest, was now playing for a 
much higher stake than he had ori- 
ginally intended, and was more in- 
different than before as to any con- 
struction that might be put upon 
his own conduct in the matter of the 
child of whom he claimed the ward- 
ship. He was still anxious to re- 
cover possession of him, and he cared 
little by what means; but his motive 
was now at least as much the vindi- 
cation of his own dignity and as- 
serted rights, and a fierce impatience 
of the interference of the churchman, 
as any importance which he attached 
to the future fortunes of the boy 
himself. Only let the great purpose 
succeed, for which they were to hold 
meeting at Sir Hugh Bardolph’s to- 
night; let but William Longchamp 
be deprived of his position and autho- 
rity in the kingdom, and replaced by 
John Earl of Morton,—and of this 
consummation every hour brought 
them more sanguine hopes,—and de 
Burgh would need to care little who 
had the keeping of the young Giulio; 
the abbot and Giacomo should be 
welcome to him from that time forth, 
if they would. If ever Cceur-de- 
Lion came home from Palestine, he 
would find too much on his hands 
upon his own account to set up for a 
redresser of grievances. If all went 
as they hoped and expected, those 
who should have helped to set Prince 
John on the throne would surely 
have purchased from him more than 
an immunity for the past. 

Before Giacomo had reached the 
hamble lodging to which he was now 
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conducting Isola, he found himself 
followed by Waryn Foliot. When 
the latter accosted him as they tarned 
down one of the by-streets of the 
town, the Italian looked round at 
first with a gesture of impatience at 
the interruption. Even when he re- 
cognised the speaker, whose person 
and character were well known to 
him, his first replies were brief and 
barely courteous; for he was in no 
mood to have Isola’s emotions, or his 
own connection with her, made mat- 
ter of comment even by one who 
might be reckoned as a friend, 
Waryn, however, had sufficient dis- 
cretion and delicacy to abstain from 
even the slightest notice of the trem- 
bling figure which, closely veiled, 
was shrinking to her companion’s 
side, and contented himself with 
briefly delivering a request from 
Abbot Martin that Giacomo would 
come to him with as little delay as 
possible. The priest readily pro- 
mised compliance; and Foliot, after 
informing the superior that he had 
acquitted himself of his errand, hur- 
ried to the legate’s hostel, which was 
at no great distance, and was soon 
closeted with him upon _ business 
which, for the time, put far out of his 
mind all thoughts of Ladysmede and 
Rivelsby. 

The abbot’s object in his interview 
with Giacomo was to question him, 
in the first place, as to Isola’s story. 
The chaplain had little difficulty in 
explaining her delusion, and Abbot 
Martin had an instinctive feeling 
that Giulio had never owed his birth 
to her. He bid Giacomo prepare her 
for a summons from Longchamp, 
from whom she might rest assured of 
receiving kindly consideration, and 
such redress as her unhappy case 
might admit of. The Italian shook 
his head sadly. 

“T have had sore work of it,” 
said he, “to calm her even now, 
She is in no state to be questioned 
by strangers, nor could I be sure she 
would answer according to reason. 
His holiness must fain be content 
with such satisfaction as I can give 
him in the matter; for to be plain, 
good father, I will not have her 
troubled again at present, if it were 
to satisfy the Pope himself.” 

“God forbid she should undergo any 
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suffering that may be spared her,” 
replied the abbot, feeling qi “T will 
inform the legate myself of this ; but 
in apy case, you will wait upon his 
holiness at Rivelsby to-morrow ?” 

Giacomo readily promised. 

“ And now,” said the abbot, “as 
to the boy. I have passed my word 
that the bishop shall see him, and 
indeed it may be for his own safety 
that he sliall be known to have so 
powerful a friend. Will it please you 
to bring him yourself to St. Mary's, as 
early to-morrow as you may? You 
have my signet still—and I have 
none that will look so well to his 
safe-conduct as yourself.” 

“Yes,” returned the Italian. 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘so it will be best. 
Men may look long for King Rich- 
ard’s return; and | do verily believe 
that the Bishop of Ely will do right 
—I trust, too, that he shall yet have 
the power. Yet I were loth,” he con- 
tinued, with hesitation, “to leave my 
unhappy sister here alone amongst 
strangers ; had she been fit to travel 
s0 far as Michamstede, she has a 
friend there.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the abbot, 
kindly; “I am no stranger in this 
town ; there is an honest widow with 
whom she shall rest safe enough,— 
and I can find those that will convey 
her to the mynchery when she may 
venture on the journey.” 

Content to leave Isola for the pre- 
sent in such friendly hands, until she 
should have regained strength and 
composure, Giacomo returned to find 
her sleeping quietly after the excite- 
ment of the day, and to make his own 
preparations for an early journey to 
Morton Grange on the morrow. He 
was to travel alone; indeed, in the 
present disturbed state of the neigh- 
bourhood, such a course was the 
safest ; the solitary yeoman was little 
likely to tempt the cupidity or stir 
the wrath of any roving parties whom 
he might encounter by the way. 

He sat out in the grey twilight of 
the winter’s morning, thoughtful and 
sad. The hard sneering tone, patent 
to any observant eye, under the mask 
of obsequious courtesy sc slightly 
worn as to be scarcely a disguise, 
which he had adopted in the coarse 
household of Sir Godfrey, and which, 
more than any direct act or word, 
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had —= him so generally hated 
there, given place in his late. 
intercourse with Foliot azd the ab- 
bot to a much more open bearing. 
The malignant fire which had lighted 
his dark eyes — oftenest when he 
turned them on Sir Nicholas, as the 
Crusader had been himself unplea- 
santly conscious—was not seen there 
now. The ordinary rustic dress which 
he now wore was hardly a more ef- 
fective transformation. hen, there- 
fore, in turning the corner of the nar- 
row street, he came suddenly upon 
the Knight of Ladysmede and his 
party, it was little wonder that he 
was not recognised at the moment, 
though they met almost face to face. 
The Lord de Lacy was riding side by 
side with de Burgh, but Sir Nicholas 
was not in the company. They had 
even passed him without notice, en- 
gaged as they were in eager conver- 
sation, but the Italian saw Gundred’s 
eye rest on him meaningly, and felt 
certain that his disguise was detected. 
He judged it best, therefore, to pla 

a bold part, and, turning in his sad- 
dle, accosted his byte: y name. 

“ You ride early, Sir Godfrey—are 
you bound for Ladysmede ?”” 

The knight started at the well- 
known accents, and knew the speaker 
at once. 

“ What!” he exclaimed in puzzled 
astonishment—“ is that Giacomo ?” 

“Even so,” replied the chaplain, 
with a low obeisance. 

“Why, what new freak is this? 
we have missed your valuable pre- 
sence of late at the manor—you, too, 
have taken service under another 
master, it seems, and are become 
one of the profane, even as myself; 
the church hath had a sore loss, an 
that be oe case, : well as ss . 

He spoke angrily enough at first, 
but this’ tothe pel into a careless 


jest as he ended. The knight was 


evidently in one of his better moods 
that morning. It might be that he 
did not care to wrangle with Gia- 
como in the presence of his noble 
companion. e would even have 
ridden op, with a careless oath of 
contempt upon his lips, when the 
Italian, as if by some sudden impulse, 
said in a low and earnest voice— 
“May I crave a word with you 
apart, Sir Godfrey? Pardon my bold- 
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ness—I would not ask it without a 
” . 

Sir Godfrey looked at him with 
some surprise. It seemed a strange 
request, under all the circumstances ; 
for he well knew that he saw before 
him the man who had done his best 
to frustrate all his present plans. 
But the chaplain had always seemed 
to exercise a remarkable influence 
over him; and at this moment there 
was something in his look and tone 
which arrested his attention strongly. 
As for the notion of any treachery 
lurking under such a request, Sir 
Godfrey had that perfect fearlessness 
which ers to scorn all thought of 

rsonal danger, open or secret; 
east of all did he dread it from the 
Italian. 

“Ride on, I beseech your lord- 
ship, for an instant,” said he to de 
Lacy,—'’tis one well known to me. 
I will overtake ye presently.” 

“ Now speak,” he continued to Gia- 
como, as the others rode on, —“ double- 
faced, smooth-tongued that thon art, 
now as ever—what new mischief lies 
under the russet jerkin?—could not 
the priest’s frock cover enough ?” 

The Italian neither smiled, nor an- 
swered him in his own tone. 

“TI might rather ask you, Sir God- 
frey,” he said, looking at him stead- 


ily, “ what madness has seized you, bo 


that you go in such perilous company 
of late?” 

“This is too insolent!” said the 
knight ; ‘away !—you have abused 
your {privilege, and may try my en- 
durance too far.” 

Sir Godfrey,” said the chaplain— 
and in his earnestness he laid his 
hand upon the knight’s bridle as he 
was turning off, but it was his look 
that detained him—*“you hold me 
for your enemy, yet I am not.” 

“You have done an enemy’s part, 
at least, with right good-will: I am 
not skilled in clerkly quibbles, but 
I can make shift to read what a man’s 
actions say. But I laugh ye all to 
scorn now—do your worst.” 

“ You put your trust in the Prince 
John—you lean upon a reed that will 
pierce you. But you will not listen 
to me in this, I know; I were but a 
fool to look for it, What I prayed 
speech of you for, was to protest 
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against that bold falsehood spoken 
in the hall but yesterday —it can 
only turn to your own mischief.” 

“So!” said the knight, in a tone 
of vexed surprise—“ you were th 
too, to hear? Are they right, friend, 
who say thou hast dealings with the 
father of evil?” 

“ Fools speak closer to the truth 
than they think sometimes,” said the 
Italian, with a smile which turned 
the expression of de Burgh’s face 
from any | to seriousness—“ there 
are worse falsehoods spoken than 
that.’ Sir Godfrey feared neither 
ghostly nor bodily enemy, but. there 
were looks upon the Italian’s face 
sometimes which even he could. not 
jest at. He was disconcerted, 
to find that Giacomo had heard what 
had been said before the legate. He 
had sufficient sense of honour left to 
feel humiliated in the presence of his 
dependant, at the lie in which he 
stood convicted; for he was well 
aware that Giacomo knew it to be 
such, 

“ Hear me,” continued the Italian, 
taking advantage of his momentary 
confusion ; “ draw back from this, be- 
fore it be too late. I beseech you—it 
is for your sake that I speak now, 
You have been led into this. You 
had promised me protection for this 


y 

‘‘ And, by heaven, did I not kee 
my word? Have not he and you 
the shelter of my roof for years? 
Have ye been grudged ought, that ye 
should snarl at me at last like a 
hound? Did I not well and honestly 
by the brat, if I loved him not?” 

“T grant it—you did—until——” 

“Until I found out what your mo- 
tive was for bringing him to Ladys- 
mede ?” 

“You are saying that in = 
anger which you do not yourself be- 
lieve. Until Sir Nicholas le Hardi 
crossed your threshold” 

“Come,” said de Burgh, interrupt- 
ing him, “ we seem to be in a mood for 
confidence—what know you against 
this gallant knight that you are s0 
hot against him ?” 

“1 know him for a false villain— 
a coward, for all his brave words—a 
liar and a slanderer, who murders by 
paid hands.” 
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“While men of your stamp — and 
mine—on the contrary, trust no hand 
but their own?” 

“They strike their enemies,” said 
the Italian, his brow growing very 
dark again, “not the woman who 
loves and trusts them. I say again, 
I know this Sir Nicholas ; I thought, 
too, I knew Sir Godfrey de Burgh.” 

“For a graceless sinner, that fears 
neither man, nor saint, nor devil — 
speak it out. Yes, we know some- 
what of each other, Father Giacomo, 
—Paris and Mantua to witness. But 
it is ill to reopen the foul sores of the 

ast.” 

“Tet the past rest, then,” said 
Giacomo, gloomily; “it hath evil 
enough of its own ; it is of the future 
that I have to speak, Break with 
this false knight; acknowledge the 
boy for what he is, and let him take 
his place rightfully in your house- 
hold. I pledge myself, as I have 
before, you shall not be disturbed on 
his account in the lands-of Ladys- 
mede. You are a childless man, and 
he can wait.” 

“Acknowledge him!” said Sir 
Godfrey, in a tone of bravado; “ what 
warrant have I that your tale is true? 
what proof have you yourself to offer 
beyond your bare word ?” 

“You have proof enough,” said 
Giacomo, in a tone of contempt; 
“better proof than, it may be, I have 
as yet to show.” 

“Tt is false!” 
loudly. 

The other looked at him steadily, 
and made no answer. 

“T say again,” repeated Sir God- 
frey, ‘there is no proof but your own 
tale,” 

“There have been those at Ladys- 
mede who could give you proof 
enough; ay, and will give it, if it 
suit their purpose, or if it may save 
their own heads. Bethink you, Sir 
Godfrey, a ward of King Richard’s is 
not dispossessed without peril.” 

“If you speak of Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi,” said the other, tarning his 


said the knight, 


face impatiently from the priest’s 
questioning eye, “and if, as you say, 
he too is in possession of this secret, 
of what avail were your promise 
of: silence— how would ye muzzle 
him ?” 

There was a bitterness in his tone 
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that told Giacomo that he was al- 


ready chafing in his bondage. It 
gave him some hope that his persua- 
sion might yet succeed. 

“ Break with him, I say again, and 
at once— raise the country for the 
legate and King Richard, and crush 
this conspiracy ere it be ripe.” 

“ And turn a double traitor ?—no! 
by the mass, no!” He raised him- 
self in the saddle, and spoke with 
his accustomed expletives, in the old 
voice that had rung so long at Ladys 
mede. “ What! purchase his majesty’s 
most gracious on by selling my 
friends? Is that your devil’s wis- 
dom ?—ay, from a fitting preacher! 
an apostate who has denied his faith, 
and an assassin whose hands are foul 
with murder !” . 

Giacomo turned very pale. “ You 
say true—and it is right that I should 
hear it from your lips,” said. he, bit- 
terly ; “yet, when I found you left 
to die a dog’s death in the streets of 
Paris, you did not ask, I think, 
whether the hands that touched you 
then were heathen or Christian, or 
whether there were blood on them 
or no.” 

“ Ay, you saved my life, and ever 
since, I verily believe, have looked 
upon me as your own chattel. Dost 
taunt me now with that poor service? 
By this light, I am not sure it was a 
matter to thank thee for, when all is 
said! But go, Giacomo,”—he chan 
his tone again, either from his habitu- 
ally changeful temper, or that his 
violent language and manner had 
not been altogether real—* go your 
ways —this matter will be settled 
shortly by other hands than yours 
or mine.” 

He galloped off to overtake his com- 
pany, and made no inquiry as to Gia- 
como’s farther movements: they had 
become matter of comparative indif- 
ference to him now. But the other 
looked after him, as he disa peared, 
with something of interest in his face. 
A fellowship of some years’ duration, 
even if it be a fellowship in evil, 
binds men together, if they have any- 
thing left in them of the better part 
of humanity, closer than they per- 
haps know; and there was possibly 
that in the master of Ladysmede, in 
spite of all the grosser features of his 
character, which, in their long com- 
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panionship, had found some chord 
to answer to it in the Italian’s 
breast. 

Morton Grange lay at a nearly 
equal distance from Hantingdon and 
from the abbey, but not in the direct 
road between those places. Standing 
in a remote neighbourhood, sur- 
rounded by farms or by-wild moor- 
land, far from any town or lordly 
castle, it had been well calculated as 
a place of concealment, and. Giulio 
had been safe enough there from all 
Sir Godfrey's inquiries. The rude 
tillers of the abbey lands had seen 
nothing remarkable in the appear- 
ance amongst them of the boy-monk 
(for such he seemed) whom Gaston 
had brought with him; there were 
plenty of such in all monasteries ; 
and as his faithful guardian seldom 
allowed him to be out of his sight, 
they .had little opportunity ‘of ques- 
tioning him, even if they had not 
been too dull to feel much curiosity. 
The boy’s life there, lonely as it was, 
was not altogether without interest 
for him; for the Angevin monk had 
been a cunning fowler in his day, and 
instructed his charge in many mys- 
teries of net and cross-bow which 
were sufficiently attractive to develop 
a boy’s propensity to sport. It was 
in some respects a wholesome 
change for him, from the studious 
hours spent with Ingulph in the abbey 
scriptorcum ; and when Giacomo was 
once more clasped in the boy’s loving 
embrace, he remarked with pleasure 
the slight but healthy colour in his 
cheek, and the bright light in his 
eye, which were natural to his con- 
stitution, but had seldom been seen at 
Ladysmede. Giulio’s delight at meet- 
ing again with his earliest protector 
was excessive, and shown in a hundred 
boyish words and ways; he was full, 
too, of the particulars of all his new 
acquirements under Gaston’s teach- 
ing, and would have gladly taken 
his old friend down at once to see the 
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decoy that he had helped Gaston to 
make for the wild-fowl; and his en- 
thusiasm was hardly contented with 
the exhibition of such treasures ag 
were closer at hand—the little croge- 
bow which his new friend had manu- 
factured purposely for him, and the 
great water-dog which had been 
given him for his own, and answered 
already to his call (repeated at inter- 
vals which sadly interfered with the 
good animal’s love of rest) with a 
grave and wondering patience. 

It was a curious study to see the 
gentle interest with which Giacomo 
listened to the boy’s garrulous de- 
tails, and the thorough confidence 
and fearlessness with which Giulio 
poured all his heart out before the 
man whom so maby feared and hated. 
But even while the chaplain played 
with the bright golden curls, and 
looked into the eager open eyes, an 
expression of pain might have been 
noticed passing over his features at 
times like a spasm; and when the 
young lips, after some long story, 
were raised to kiss the friend whom 
he was so delighted once more to 
take possession of, that pale face 
almost drew back from his, and 
quivered with a shuddering reluc- 
tance, 

There was no difficulty in convincing 
Gaston that his charge was at an end, 
and that he and Giulio were to accom- 

any the stranger back to Rivelsby. 
vee had not the abbot’s signet-ring 
been sufficient warrant to the old 
soldier, used to a mechanical obe- 
dience, the reception of the bearer 
of it by Giulio himself might warrant 
him in believing that there could be 
no evil intended; and the boy was 
charmed at the news that he was to 
be domiciled with Abbot Martin and 
the good monks again. Striking 
across a wild and little traversed dis- 
trict, an easy three hours’ journey 
would bring them in sight of the 
abbey towers. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE LEGATE. 


Abbot Martin had complied with 
the legate’s request, which had been 
again conveyed to him more formally 
upon leaving the county-hall, to 


become his guest for the’ evening. 
Longchamp welcomed him cordially, 
but the abbot noticed that his fea- 
tures did not wear their usual frank 
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and joyous expression. He made 
courteous apologies to his visitor for 
having kept him some time waiting, 
for the supper-hour was long past. 

“Bat power has its penalties, my 
good brother,” said he; “I have 
worked harder for these last three 
days, I will be sworn to it, than any 
groom in my following.” 

He was more silent than his wont 
during the evening, and although, 
as he said, the short time of rest 
since his arrival at Huntington had 
been busily occupied by him in com- 
pany with Foliot and his secretaries, 
yet more than once, during their re- 
past, the arrival of messengers from 
different quarters was announced, 
and letters placed in his hands, at 
whose contents he glanced rapidly 
and with eagerness. They must have 
been of no common importance, be- 
fore the impatient and luxurious 
prelate would have brooked such in- 
terruptions when once he was seated 
at table. The last was presented. to 
him with the announcement that it 
came from Lincoln. He read it with 
& frowning brow, more than once, 
and at last crushed it in his hands 
with a short and bitter laugh, giving 
order that the bearer of it should 
be safely looked to. He ate no 
more; but he drank of the delicate 
wines that were assiduously pre- 
sented to him with even more than 
his usual freedom. The copious 
draughts, however, seemed to do no 
more than their legitimate office; 
his noble countenance grew more 
cheerful, and he rallied+ his com- 
panion on his abstemiousness with 
something of that hearty joyousness 
which won him favour’ at his own 
board even with many who were his 
most jealous opponents. But when 
the abbot took advantage of this freer 
mood to recur to the events which 
had passed in the county-hall, his 
host did not appear to interest him- 
self in them so readily as before. 
He even cut the abbot somewhat 
short, though not discourteously, in 
.the account which he was proceeding 
to give of his own motives in re- 
ceiving the young Giulio under his 
protection. 

“None that knows the Abbot of 
Rivelsby,” said he, “ will doubt his 
good faith in the matter. I trust 
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yet to bear you harmless in spite of 
all the bluster of Sir Godfrey and his 
fellows.” 

“ As for this claim which Sir Ni- 
cholas makes——” 

“ Peste ! let us not speak of him,” 
interrupted the legate hastily, with 
the cloud gathering again on his 
brow. “We will deal with these 
matters at Rivelsby to-morrow, if 
heaven will—I am weary of this 
world’s troubles for to-day. Alas for 
me! that Helion de Blois lies sick at 
Ely! His gifts were worth an em- 
Ec to me now. Didst ever hear 
im, good brother of mine? Saint 
Cecilia would have forsworn vir- 
ginity for a lover with such a voice. 
But call Perrihet there,.some of ye; 
he shall make some mirth for us, 
though, certes, it be commonly of the 
scantiest.” 

The rbymester came forward at 
his lord’s summons, and after some 
flowery compliments to the legate 
and his guest, he chanted forth in a 
thin voice, but which he managed 
with some artistic ability, a long 
series of stanzas, partly improvised, 
the subject of which was the high 
qualities of his patron, and the love 
that was borne to him by all men, 
young or old, chur! or noble, through- 
out England. Even the incident in 
the court that day was .turned to 
account, with considerable adroit- 
ness, towards the close of the eulo- 
gium. 

Such flatteries were in accordance 
with the spirit of the day, and did 
not necessarily convey to the hearers 
any notion of falsomeness or servil- 
ity. Abbot Martin listened with the 
pleased attention of a child; the 
measured cadence, which Perrinet 
accompanied with a few notes of his 
instrument, was not more monoton- 
ous to his ear, perhaps, than some of 
the chants in his own cloister; and 
he expressed his gratification heartily 
and honestly at the close. To the 
poor rhymester such a tribute was 
as welcome as it was unusual; in 
spite of his affectation and his mer- 
cenary temper, he was not without 
some of the higher feelings of his 
craft ; he was accustomed to the gibes 
of haughty knights and their illite- 
rate followers, and even of Long- 
champ himself, from whom his ab- 
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surd conceit often provoked a jest: 


he took it all with the same smile aga 


with which he received the liberal 
guerdon which was sure to follow ; 
but in the obeisance with which he 
acknowledged the Abbot of Rivels- 
by’s honest applause, there was a 
higher gratitude than had ever been 
led forth by his patron’s bounty. 

Longchamp had listened to the 
first few stanzas with a smile which 
expressed any feeling rather than plea- 
sure. He called impatiently for wine, 
turned his shoulder from the singer in 
careless contempt, and fixed his eyes, 
while he drank, as if in abstraction, 
on the face of the abbot. But as 
he marked the expression of simple 
genial delight which lighted up those 
manly lineaments, his own smile had 
gradually changed its character, and 
softened into an almost pensive sad- 
ness, such as few men had seen him 
wear, and which brought back for a 
moment to the delicately-cut lips 
something of their youthful beauty. 
He took no notice of Perrinet when 
the strain was ended, but addressed 
himself to his brother churchman. 

“Ay,” he said, “such are the 
pleasant falsehoods we in high places 
are content to listen to, But I have 
another tune ringing in my ears to- 
night. How many men in England, 
think you, would take up the burden 
of that strain ?” 

“Fnll many of them, I trust,” said 
the abbot ; “all the best and wisest. 
That your holiness hath enemies, I 
know: pardon me if I say that, in 
the very nobleness of your nature, 
you have been over-careless as to 
making them.” 

“Yea, by heaven!” said the 
legate; “if 1 had borne my honours 
meekly, as you say; if I had cringed 
here, and flattered there, and laid 
myself as the ground to those that 
would walk over me, I might have 
tripped them up in turn. Is that 
your meaning? But because I strove 
to do justly, and to stand where m 
sovereign placed me—because I will 
not be a niggard of my wealth, nor a 
dissembler in my tongue — therefore 
I am hated ?” 

He spoke in a subdued voice, that 
those below the table might not hear ; 
but his tone was that of violent emo- 
tion, and as he drained his goblet, he 
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struck it on the board until it rang 


in. 
“Not so,” replied his companion, 
firmly ; “ you wrong yourself in this, 
my lord legate, and you wrong the 
men of England.” 

“I do not wrong you, Abbot Mar. 
tin,” said Longchamp, as he stretched 
across the table and grasped the 
other’s hand; “if there are a score 
such hearts left in England, all is safe 

et.—Ha!” he continued, as he saw 
is guest’s cheek flush, and his glance 
kindle at his own warmth, “how 
say you, brother? Shall we doff 
rochet and scapulary, choose us a 
stout lance apiece, cry Dieu aide and 
Ceur-de-Lion, and swoop down upon 
these carrion where they lie down ?” 

The tone might have been either 
jest or earnest, for the good wine had 
warmed him now. It was so loud 
that the knights and squires of his 
retinue started in amazement, and 
paused in their own busy conversa- 
tion to look round upon the legate 
and his guest. The latter only smiled 
and shook his head, as he sought by a 
meaning glance to make Longchamp 
aware of the attention which his last 
words had excited. At that moment 
an attendant stepped up to the legate, 
and informed him that there was one 
without who requested an audience 
upon urgent business. 

“ Whence comes he, Damian ?” 

“T can not tell,” answered the page, 
humbly—he was an earl’s younger 
son—‘“ he said your highness would 
know him, and he has the password.” 

‘‘Have him in hither, then,” said 
the legate ; “I had need of a hundred 
ears—Is Waryn Foliot there ?” 

Inguiry was made for him, but 
without success. Meanwhile the new 
claimant for an audience was intro- 
duced into the legate’s presence. 

“Ha!” said Longchamp — “ the 
Gascon !” 

It was Dubois who entered. He 
controlled a movement of surprise 
when he saw who Longchamp’s com- 
panion was; but Abbot Martin, 
though he recognised the saturnine 
features as having been seen before, 
failed to connect them with the visit 
of the royal parsuivant to Rivelsby. 

“Well, sir, what tidings? Speak 
out, and to the purpose, if there is 
aught to tell.” The page had with- 
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drawn, and there was no one but the 
abbot within hearing. 

The esquire bowed low. “ The 
Lord de Lacy and Earl Harding came 
into the town after nightfall, and are 
housed with Sir Hugh Bardolph, in 
the Nether-gate.” 

“I know it,” said the prelate, 
mgiy. 

“They have learnt that your holi- 
ness will,be at Rivelsby to-morrow 
with but small following. Their pur- 
is to set upon you by the way, 
on your return, and make prisoner of 
your person—under warrant, as they 
say, from King Richard. There is no 
design upon your life; a small ship 
waits in the roads at Lynn, and your 
holiness may count, the Lord de Lacy 
saith, on a fair wind for France.” 

Longchamp laughed scornfally. 
“The very elements will serve them 
in such a righteous cause,” said he; 
“they scarce expected me, I think, 
by way of Huntingdon?” - 

“No; their information was, that 
you would have ridden straight your- 
self to Michamstede and Rivelsby, 
and that the greater part of your train 
had orders to await you here; but 
they still look to find you unprepared 
on your return.” 

“A man’s counsels are safe when 
he is his own counsellor,” said the 
legate. ‘“ Who were of this company 
at Sir Hugh Bardolph’s, did you 
say ” 

Dubois repeated the names he had 
already mentioned, and added some 
others. 

“Good!” said Longchamp ; “ this 
tallies with what we have learnt al- 
ready. You were present when the 
Lord de Lacy said this ?” 

“T heard all with my own ears,” 
said Dubois. “I can tell your holiness 
farther the number of each knight’s 
following, the hour at which they 
start, and the roads which they are 
to take; and I will stake my life 
upon the truth of what I say.” 

“I do not doubt your tidings,” 
said Longchamp, after a short pause, 
during which he had more than once 
scanned the Gascon’s countenance 
closely ; “and now — you said that 
for this service you would ask your 
own reward. I told you that no man 
ever found me a churlish paymaster.” 

“TI will be no trespasser on your 
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holiness’ well-knowy bounty for 
either lands or gold: if I have done 
you good service, and have proved 
my loyalty to King Richard, I would 
seek knighthood at your hands.” 

“ Knighthood !” said Longchamp, 
with an expression of undisguised 
astonishment; “by my faith, you 
ask a long price !” 

“IT come of knightly blood,” said 
Dubois, boldly ; “ I have served under 
the king in Palestine ; I have fought 
in a good score of stricken fields, and 
dealt as good blows on Paynim and 
Christian as any knight who stands 
in this presence. Had it but been 
my luck to have ridden under Wil- 
liam of Normandy, I had won my 
spurs long since. But even as your 
holiness will; if my service be not 
worth so much, let it go unrewarded 
—I am content.” 

Longchamp looked at him for a 
few moments with an expression 
which it was not easy to read. Dubois 
met bim look for look, and neither 
flinched nor coloured. If it had been 
an over-bold request, at least he 
maintained it boldly. 

“Forward here, gentle sirs!” said 
the prelate, rising at last, and calling 
to his knights beléw; “I have a 
grace to bestow on a worthy gentle- 
man who hath laid me under heavy 
obligation ; but for whose good ser- 
vice, indeed, it is like enough that: 
some of ye might have lost an in- 
different master. Sir Guy Treherne 
—your sword.” 

The followers of Longchamp gath- 
ered round the foot of the dais, and 
whispers of curiosity passed rapidly 
from one to the other, for the Gascon 
was a stranger to them all. 

“ Kneel!” said the legate, address- 
oe 

he esquire seemed to hesitate for 
a moment. There was something in 
the legate’s eye which did not alto 
gether correspond with an act of fa- 
vour. He bent one knee, however. 

From the seat out of which he had 
just risen, Longchamp drew a heavy 
bag of coin—from which he was wont 
to reward such performances as that 
of Perrinct-—and strask Dubois with 
it on the shoulder with his fall 
strength, so as almost to bring him 
backwards to the ground. The 


leathern bag burst with the force of 
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the blow, and Byzantine gold and 
English silver rolled on the floor in 
rich confusion. 

* Pick up the wages of your work, 
and begone!” said the legate, fiercely ; 
“there is gold enough there to buy 
half the dukedom of Aquitaine—but 
didst thou dare to think I would 
prostitute knighthood to a traitor ?” 

‘‘ Sir Judas! Sir Judas! the knight 
of the money-bag !” cried Perrinet 
the rhymester, coming forward from 
the throng; “a very taking theme 
for minstrelsy !” 

‘ Dubois had risen to his feet, glar- 
ing with rage, and laid his hand upon 
his dagger. For the moment, it was 
a question whether the prelate’s life 
was safe, and Abbot Martin himself 
made a movement forward to arrest 
the attack which he expected. But 
furious as he was, the Gascon’s pru- 
dence checked him, and he vented 
his rage in a safer quarter. Sheath- 
ing his half-drawn weapon, and turn- 
ing upon Perrinet, he struck the un- 
fortunate poet in the throat with 
his clenched hand with such good- 
will that he sent him headlong back- 
wards amongst the circle that stood 
round. The same voices that had 
applauded the jest were ready also 
to sympathise with the reprisal, and 
Perrinet’s fall excited more merri- 
ment than compassion. 

“J will keep one piece, my lord of 
Ely, in token of remembrance,” said 
Dubois, stooping to pick up one of 
the gold coins that lay at his feet, 
and biting his teeth hard into the 
metal; “the slaves that serve your 
holiness are welcome to gather the 
rest.—If this jest is played out, fair 
knights and gentlemen, I pray you 
of your courtesy to let me pass.” 

They moved aside for him, not 
perhaps without some involuntary 
respect for his bold speech and bear- 
ing. Longchamp gave no sign to 
interfere with him; and as he still 
handled his dagger as he moved to- 
wards the door, there was that in the 
pale face and gleaming eye which did 
not invite any needless meddling. 

“ Pardieu! my good brother,” said 
Longchamp as he watched the Gas- 
con withdraw, “that bold villain 
hath chafed me more than is alto- 
gether seemly ; but knighthood, for- 
sooth, for one that has betrayed his 
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master! Nathless, his communica- 
tion I verily believe is true to the 
letter, and I must use it too: for 
such scavenger’s work as I have here 
to do, one must needs handle fonl 
instruments by times.” He drew the 
abbot farther apart as he continued. 
“Tt seems our journey together to- 
morrow must be put off: I must to 
Lincoln at once, where my main 
ower lies, that I be not trapped here 
ike vermin. Rivelsby must go un- 
visited for this time—the less I need 
care therefor, since there is little call 
for visitation while it is under such 
able role. Bat even for you, my 
good friend and brother, doubt 
whether at the present either the 
journey thither, or the quarter itself, 
be safe. I rede you, be of my com- 
pany rather to Lincoln: we will send 
for this boy, of whom you have elect- 
ed yourself godfather, and carry him 
with us, if he be near at hand; or he 
can meet us there, when the ways 
shall be clearer.” 

“T owe your holiness many thanks,” 
said the abbot, ‘“‘but my duties lie 
in mine own house, which I have 
left in questionable keeping. Come 
what may, I am bound for Rivelsby 
in the morning. Remember, my good 
lord, your fair kinswoman, the Lady 
Gladice, who is even now exporting 

ou, may be in peril there. I woul 

ut that these helpless ones were in 
safety ; as for me and my house—if 
our calling is to suffer, we shall suffer, 
I trust, not less courageously, if more 
deservedly, than they who have gone 
before us.” ‘ 

“True,” said Longchamp, with a 
stamp of vexation—“ you have well 
reminded me. That wilful girl should 
have been in a nunnery long since, 
could I have had my will. She may 
well be in peril, as you say, if all that 
has been told me is true. This must 
be looked to, though it cost me more 
than I should choose. Plague on the 
wench, that she could not time her 
love-matters better—for some such 
folly is at the bottom of it!” 

He walked a few steps backwards 
and forwards, more vexed than he 
cared to show. -He had too true a 
spirit to leave a woman in danger, who 
had appealed to his protection: the 
fate of akingdom might hang on his 
movements during the next few 
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hours, yet for a moment he had half- 
resolved to risk it all, and keep his 
tryst with his young kinswoman at 
Rivelsby. But it would have been 
little better than madness, as he felt. 
In the impending struggle for life 
and power, it was most. important 
that he should fall back at once upon 
Lincoln and Ely, where his stanchest 
and most powerful adherents lay; 
every step that he advanced in the 
direction of Rivelsby would carry 
him farther into the district where 
the influence of de Lacy and de 
Borgh was paramount, and entangle 
him perhaps hopelessly in the net 
which they and their partisans had 
been so cunningly spreading. 

“ After all,” he said, “ until this 
storm is over, she were at least as 
safe perhaps at Rivelsby as with me. 
When it is once known that I have 
returned towards Ely, these gallant 
lords, it is like, will find business in 
' that quarter. The walls of your 
convent are strong enough, if I re- 
member me rightly, to stand against 
something more than Sir Godfrey's 
Joud words.” 

“The walls are well enough,” said 
the abbot; ‘“ with five hundred men, 
and munitions of war, I would en- 
gage—if I were soldier still instead 
of churchman—to hold them against 
all Huntingdon for six months. But 
we have neither men nor money, my 
lord bishop, and a mile of wall with 
a score of cross-bows is but a treach- 
erous dependence.” 

“TI must strengthen your garrison 
as well as I may,” said the legate ; 
“though I am scant enough of force 
here, if there be any mischief between 
this and Lincoln. But I can spare 
you, I think, some fifty Brabanters. 
I will go surety for them that they 
shall eat, drink, and swear with any 
set of knaves going ; as for fighting, 
that, I take it, comes naturally to 
most men. In any case, they are like 
to stand by them that feed them; 
they will find but few friends in the 
country besides. Sir William Zouche 
hanged me two of them last week, 
who had strayed from their quarters. 
He is a good knight, and they had 
richly earned it; but had some men 
ventured on it, it might have cost 
them dear.” 

The abbot sensibly hesitated as 
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78 
he acknowledged this offer of protec- 


He felt that there was little 
alternative but to accept it; yet the 
character which his new garrison 
brought with them was far from en- 
couraging. Thesé strangers within 
his gates might prove almost as for- 
midable as the enemies without. At 
this moment Foliot presented him- 
self, having heard that the legate had 
been making inquiry for him. 

“ Waryn,” said he, as he beckoned 
him forward, ‘‘you love the lord 
abbot well; I commend him to your 
charge, along with the good brethren 
of Rivelsby, until I see peaceful times 
a You can raise men enongh 
of Sir Marmaduke’s to aid, if you see 
need; and when you find yourself 
strong enough in other resources, 
Abbot Martin, you can send me my 
Brabanters back. I have a word for 
you on other matters, Master Foliot, 
before we part to-night, if you will 
follow me to my closet.” 

The abbot took his leave, and re- 
turned to bis own lodging. But be- 
fore he left the door of the legate’s 
hostel, he called Wolfert, his chaplain, 
who had accompanied him, and had 
been entertained at the knights’ 
table below. 

“Take these silver pieces,” said he 
—he sighed as he remembered how 
small the store was from whence 
they came—‘‘and see the captain-of 
these wild riders, Wolfert; bid him, 
for courtesy, pick me out of his band 
men of some small decency and dis- 
cretion, if they be not altogether 
wanting in such qualities, to dis- 
charge the aga commands ; it 
were not seemly to have such repro- 
bates within our walls, as I fear most 
of them are.” 

The chaplain had little difficulty 
in finding out the foreigners’ quarters. 
Guided by wild snatches of song and 
bursts of revelry, he succeeded in 
making his way to the officer who 
was in chief command, and deliver- 
ing to bim the abbot’s message. The 
legate’s order for a party to hold 
themselves in readiness to accom- 

any the churchmen on their return 
fad been already communicated to 
him. 

“Now, on my word,” said he, as 
he chinked the douceur in his palm, 
“tHe abbot hath put a hard task 
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upon me, and one that I wot I shall 
have some trouble to make good; 
but I will serve his reverence with as 
ood a bargain as I may. Here, 

annequin ”—he galled to one of his 
subordinates who was near him— 
“you are to betake yourself’ to the 
cloister of St. Mary to-morrow—for 
the reformation of your morals, let 
us hope ; see that you take with you 
such men as shall not breed a scandal 
on our noble calling. Let me think ; 
who have we here? There is Wat 
the priest, as we call him—he was a 
monk once himself,” he continued, 
turning to the chaplain, “and could 
say Paternoster with the best of ye, 
but I fear is somewhat short of prac- 
tice of late years, Then there is 
Jacob the Fleming—he hath a wife 
and five children in his own country, 
as he avouches: if aught can sober a 
man, that ‘surely will.” 

He summoned round him some 
score of others who were within call, 
and: addressed to them a few senten- 
ces of admonition, in a rough mixture 
of jest and earnest. 

“‘ Harken, Dannequin, and the rest 
of ye, as ye value the lord legate’s 
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favour; he hath put a high trust 
upon ye, to guard the good brethren 
of Rivelsby, who are his especial 
friends. Ye will have, ae is like in 
so devont a house, the best of meat 
and drink, not to speak of the bene- 
fit of the good father’s prayers, and 
divers religious advantages which I, 
sinner that I am, am not worthy to 
speak of: ye may feast all day, and 
prey all night, if it like you; but 
ook to it, that you behave yourselves 
in all points discreetly, as being, for 
once in your lives, in godly company. 
If my lord hear of any outbreak 
amongst ye, it were best for ye to 
betake yourselves to confession before 
he comes there, for he will leave you 
but scant leisure afterwards,” 

The men laughed, and promised 
for themselves and their companions. 
The order to garrison Rivelsby had 
not been unpopular; for already the 
cloister was beginning to earn a com- 
mon reputation for good cheer. Their 
captain, to do him justice, performed 
his share of the compact honourably ; 
there was not a man ordered on the 
escort whose character was not better 
than his own. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—THE RESCUE, 


It was late when Foliot took his 
leave of the legate. The intelligence 
which had been received that even- 
ing from Lincoln, and from other 

uarters, had fully confirmed the 

scon esquire’s information in the 
main; and there was no reason to 
doubt the truth of the details of the 
conspirator’s movements, which he 
had gathered that evening at Sir 
Hugh Bardolph’s by his treacherous 
espionage. It had been the legate’s 
expressed wish that Waryn should 
accompany him back to Lincoln ; for 
haughty and overbearing as Long- 
champ too often showed himself to his 
equals, he resembled Abbot Martin 
in one point—he often placed unre- 
servedly in the young a confidence 
which he refused to their elders; and 
Waryn had been of much use to him 
in the conduct of a correspondence 
with almost all parts of England, the 
secret of which was known but to 
few. Foliot had pleaded, however, 
for permission to remain for the pre- 


sent at Rivelsby ; and the alteration 
in the movements of the legate, and 
the possible danger to which the 
Benedictines and their guest might be 
exposed, had led to the resolution 
that he should proceed at once to his 
father’s domain, and raise such force 
as he could for their protection. He 
had met with Raoul again in-Long- 
champ’s train at Huntingdon; and 
the youth’s eyes brightened with de* 
light as Foliot, who had a great liking 
for his frank companionship, pro- 
posed that he should, with his lord’s 
permission, ride with him on his pre- 
sent expedition to the Leys. He 
jadged it safest, in the present dis- 
turbed state of the neighborhood, to 
take his journey at once that night; 
they would gain time also by this 
means, and every hour might be of 
importance. 

iscorted, therefore, by six mounted 
archers of the legate’s guard, rather 
to maintain the reapect due to Foliot’s 
station than with any idea of their 
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serving as an efficient protection in 
case of attack by the way, the two 
oung men set out for the old castle 
of the Foliots, tolerably confident that 
the lateness of the hour, and their 
own intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, which would enable them to 
avoid the more public roads, would 
secure them against any interruption. 
It was near midnight when they 
d the abbot’s quarters; but 
Foliot, who rightly judged that the 
superior would expect to see him 
in before he left Huntingdon, and 
who had left many things unsaid, 
turned in at the gateway of the court, 
and giving his horse to one of the 
men to hold, went himself to the 
abbot’s chamber. 

The street was silent and deserted 
when they had entered it; but a few 
minutes only had passed while Raoul 
and the others were waiting for 
Waryn to rejoin them, when the 
tramp of horses was heard approach- 
ing from the same direction as they 
had come themselves. Motioning to 
his companions to remain quiet, 


Raoul rode out into the gateway ; 
and soon a small party, mounted and 


armed, passed close to where he 
stood almost invisible in the deep 
shadow of the arch. Either they did 
not see him at all, or the appearance 
of a single horseman in his position, 
in a town where many knights and 
nobles were known to have their 
quarters on that night, presented 
nothing suspicious or remarkable; 
for they neither paused nor ceased 
their conversation as they rode by. 
Nor would the young esquire have 
paid any particular attention to the 
movements of so small a party, had 
he not caught distinctly, as they 
came up, the word “ Rivelsby.” 
Some question as to the distance 
appeared to be discussed; and then 
came a few words of angry command 
from the leader of the band, enjoin- 
ing silence upon his less cautious 
comrades. It was sufficient to con- 
vince Raoul that, whatever might be 
their object, they were bound for 
the monastery. He waited with con- 
siderable impatience for Foliot’s re- 
appearance; and no sooner had the 
latter returned from his interview 
with the abbot, than, before he had 
time to remount, the esquire led 
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him aside, and communicated to him 
what he had just seen and heard, 
Foliot listened with alarmed atten- 
tion. 

“You could not tell who or what 
they were?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Raoul; “yet me- 
thought there was a voice I knew 
amongst them. They are none of 
Ladysmede.” 

“How many were there in the 
company ?” 

“Some eight or ten, men-at-arms 
and bowmen—scarcely more, I think, 
in all.” 

re They g0 on no wholesome errand, 
I dare be sworn,” said Waryn, paus- 
ing for a moment or two before he 
mounted ; “it is like enough they 
may be some of de Lacy’s men, an 
are ing orders to some of his 
fellows on the other side the river.” 
It struck him that they might be 
merely engaged in carrying out the 
design of the confederates to close 
their forces round the legate on his 
return from Rivelsby, and that it 
was to this that their conversation 
had reference. He scarcely thought 
the movement of sufficient import- 
ance, therefore, to return again to 
communicate it to the legate himself. 
Still there was an uneasy doubt in 
his own mind; and as he led his 
men out of the court into the street 
again, he determined at least to 
watch, if possible, the road taken by 
the other party. Directing his own 
followers to keep some distance in 
his .rear, he hastily communicated 
his intentions to Raoul, and they 
two spurred on in the hope of gain- 
ing sight of the strangers again. It 
was not long before they did so. At 
the end of one of the long flat roads 
leading out of Huntingdon, the 
ground rose a little, sufficiently to 
show, about half a mile — the 
figures of a ty, ‘corresponding in 
al to Reoul’s hoooent ts distinet 
outline for a few moments against the 
sky. Raoul pointed them out eagerly 
to his companion. 

“It happens well enough,” said 
Waryn, “that our roads lie in the 
same direction for some miles P wc 
I had meant, indeed, to strike off to 
the right yonder, as being somewhat 
shorter and less frequented; but we 
will see something more of these 
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riders yet, be they who they may. We 
may push on now for a while.” 

Still keeping the strangers in sight 

from time to time, until they had 
now left Huntingdon many miles 
behind them, they came at last 
within view of the point when the 
main roads diverged; one leading 
on in the direction which they would 
have to take in order to reach the 
Leys, and the other following more 
closely the course of the river to- 
wards lLadysmede and _ Rivelsby. 
They could see that the party they 
were following took the latter. 
Foliot hesitated for a while as to his 
own course; at last his determina- 
tion was taken. If he followed 
them as far as the monastery, it 
could but cause a delay of a few 
hours ; if they halted, as he thought 
reels at Ladysmede, it would 
ave led him, after all, but a few 
miles out of his direct road to the 
Leys. The chief precaution to be 
taken was, not to allow the strangers 
to find out that they were thus 
watched and followed. Explaining 
his object to Raoul, Waryn waited 
at the junction of the roads for his 
followers to rejoin him; and then, 
directing the young esquire to keep 
his party at sufficient distance in 
the rear to be out of sight, he him- 
self rode forward alone, keeping the 
riders in front of him in view from 
time to time, but concealing himself 
as well as he could under the shadow 
of the trees and thickets by the way- 
side, or hanging back out of sight 
altogether whenever the level open 
road would have made his figure 
too conspicuous in the bright moon- 
light. Even if they caught sight 
occasionally of a single horseman in’ 
the rear, he did not think it likely that 
such a circumstance would affect their 
movements. 

So they rode on, until the turn to 
Ladysmede was past, and the horse- 
men, leaving its towers on their left, 
rode on towards the bridge at Swin- 
ford Mill, which was scarce three 
miles from the monastery. It was 
plain, then, that either Rivelsby was 
the point of their destination, or that 
they were bound still farther on. A 
very few minutes would decide it; 
for, after crossing the bridge, if they 
took the by-road to their left, it could 
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bring them no where but to the abbey 
gates. Oarefally keeping himself out 
of sight, Waryn watched’ until they 
should clear the low growth of alder 
and willow by the river-side, which 
they were now riding through, and 
make their appearance on the bridge. 
He watched and waited—longer than 
he had calculated as sufficient for 
them to reach the spot—but he saw 
nothing. There was a drift of clouds 
over the moon, too, at the time, 
which prevented his seeing as plainly 
as before. But he listened, i could 
hear no horse-hoofs on the bridge, as 
in the still clear night he could 
hardly have failed to do; and when 
the moon shone out again as before, 
there was no living figure in sight, 
He rode cautiously forward, and 
watched and listened again. So lo 
a time had now passed, that he cou 
hear the sound of his own party com- 
ing up in the distance. It became 
clear to him that, whatever had be- 
come of the strangers, they could 
hardly have crossed Swinford Bridge. 
Far from quieting his suspicion that 
they were bound on some evil errand 
to Rivelsby, this circumstance served 
to increase it. There was no regular 
frequented horse-road on that side 
of the river; but the low thickets 
with which the banks were lined 
were well adapted for concealment 
or ambuscade, The correspondence 
which the prior had been carrying on 
with the enemies of the legate, and 
which, thanks to the latter’s liberal 
payment of his spies, had passed 
through Waryn’s hands, made | it 
probable enough that some treachery 
might be planned: there during the 
abbot’s absence; or there might be 
some attempt on the part of Sir God 
frey or his friend to obtain posses- 
sion of the person of the heires of 
Willan’s Hope. He waited, therefore, 
after crossing the river, for Raoul and 
the others to rejoin him; and then, 
stationing one of his small party within 
view of the bridge, with strict injune 
tions to keep close, and to bring him 
intelligence if any persons crossed it, 
or if he saw any movement on the 
other side of the river, he rode on with 
the rest in silence, but at a brisk pace, 
to the abbey. ~ s 
The road which they took was 10 
a line much more direct than the 
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course of the river, from which it 
consequently diverged some distance 
immediately after crossing it at the 
mill, and did not approach it again 
gotil within a short distance of the 
abbey. Already its old ‘towers al- 
most threw their shadow on Foliot 
and his companions, when a cry, 
twice or thrice repeated, struck upon 
their ears from the meadows by the 
water-side. It might have been 
nothing more than the note of some 
of the wild-fowl, flocks of which, of 
all kinds, found food and shelter in 
the thick osier-beds and swampy 
ground which bordered the river, 
many acres of which, in a wet season, 
presented the appearance of a wide 
mere. Had Foliot’s ears been less 
suspicious, it might have passed 
without notice, but at this moment 
he was on the watch for any sound 
or sight more than ordinary. He 
checked his horse at once, and hold- 
iog up his hand to his surprised fol- 
lowers, whose obtuser senses had not 
remarked it, he bid them stop and 
listen. Raoul had heard it too. At 
the moment when both had almost 
come to the conclusion that it was 
really nothing more than the cry of 
a heron or some other water-bird, it 
was repeated. This time the sound 
was even more peculiar—more like a 
human voice, but as if muffled and 
subdued. All bent forward eagerly 
to look and listen, for it seemed as 
if it came from no great distance ; 
but the fog along the river-banks de- 
fied one sense, and went far to be- 
wilder the other, for there was a dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the list- 
eners as to the quarter from which 
the sound had proceeded. Again it 
came—for an instant only, but now 
80 loud and distinct that even the 
rude bowmen started, for it seemed 
almost close beside them. There was 
no longer any doubt as to its nature ; 
it must have been a woman’s voice, 
and in bitter peril or distress. Dash- 
ing through the low fence that lined 
the roadway, as by a simultaneous 
impulse, Waryn and Raoul made 
down towards the river, the rest fol- 
lowing as they might. There was no 
word spoken; not only because any 
answering shout that would have 
betrayed their near neighbourhood 
might have defeated their object, if 


any violence were afoot, but also be- 
cause in both of the young men their 
whole faculties were absorbed for 
the moment in the intense eagerness 
to reach the spot where their help 
seemed. to be required. Less than 
two minutes, at headlong speed, 
found them at the river's side. But 
even now they could see or hear 
nothing. Floundering in the heavy 
ground, they dashed on instinctively 
towards the abbey. They did not 
hear the voice again; but as they 
stopped for an instant to listen, they 
caught the sound of oars in the same 
direction. Bright as the night was, 
the heavy mist clung so close and 
thick where they now were, that they 
could barely see threescore yards be- 
fore them. They were almost close 
under the abbey walls, where what 
was called the water-gate opened 
on the river, which washed the out- 
er precinct, before they knew they 
were so near. <A few paces more, 
and the cause of the piteous out- 
ery they had heard became evi- 
dent enough, though it was longer _ 
before the whole scene became in- 
telligible. ; 

A female figure, whose white 
dress was the first object which broke 
upon their eyes clearly through the 
mist, stood clinging to one of the 
low willow-trees on the bank nearly 
opposite. Two men were trying, 
with as little actual violence as pos- 
sible, to unloose her grasp of it, with 
the object, apparently, of mounting 
her upon a horse which a third held 
close at hand. Two or three others, 
themselves mounted, and holding 
their comrades’ horses, stood at a 
little distance. A flat boat, with one 
or two persons in it, lay close along- 
side. There was no cry heard now 
from the victim of this outrage—a 
scarf had been tied close over her 
mouth; but so unequal a struggle 
could not have lasted even so long 
as it already had, if it had not 
been that the men were plainly ex- 
ceedingly cautious of hurting their 
prisoner—a risk which her desperate 
grasp of the tree to which she clung 
made it difficult to avoid. The 
seemed to be waiting until her fail- 
ing strength would make farther 
resistance impossible, Both Foliot 
and Raoul recognised the struggling 
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figure at once as that of the Lady 


Gladice. 

So intent had her captors been 
upon their one object, that they did 
not appear to have heard the ap- 
proach of riders on the opposite 
bank ; and it was not until they saw 
the figures of Waryn and his com- 
panion burst into sight through the 
veil of mist, and heard their loud 
and indignant shouts of wrath and 
defiance, that they were aware of any 
threatened interruption to their pro- 
ceedings. 

“Let go, false villains!” —‘ Un- 
hand her, on your lives!”—cried Fo- 
liot and Raoul in the same breath, 
waving their swords as if they would 
have hurled them across the river. 

For a moment the two men who 

ad seized Gladice, startled at this 
sudden apparition, half let go their 
hold. She took yong of it to 
tear the covering from her mouth, 
and to appeal piteously to the new- 
comers (whom, however, she did not 
seem to recognise) for help. The 
men still stood irresolute ; Foliot 
and the young esquire, though their 
own followers had not yet come up, 
represented to their alarmed fancy 
an indefinite force of enemies, A 
voice, which scemed to come from 
the leader of the party, soon recalled 
them to a juster appreciation of their 
position. 

“ Cowardly fools!” said he, riding 
forward, “ig not the river betwixt 
e? 

He advanced towards Gladice as 
he spoke, as if to aid the others in 
forcing her on horseback. She clung 
desperately to the willow, and again 
shrieked wildly for help. 

“O, save me! save me! for the 
blessed Virgin’s sake, whoever ye 
be—take me from these men’s hands ! 
Oh, Master Foliot,” she said, as at the 
moment she recognised his features 
or his voice—* for the love of heaven 
and honour, save me!” 

Waryn gnashed his teeth with 
honest rage as the gallant animal he 
rode, by an instinct more prudent 
than his master’s, refused, in spite of 
the spur which was driven into him 
up to the rowel, to take the water. 
Deep and wide, and with go footing 
on its steep banks for a horse to land 
without the utmost difficulty, steed 
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and rider might hardly have made 
good the passage of that river, even 
if no enemy had opposed them on 
the other side. Twice the good 
chestnut refused it; his sagacity wag 
proof against his master’s excited 
temper, which might be judged of 
by the oath which escaped his lips, 
Raoul had made the same attempt, 
and with a similar failure. He had 
even, in a fit of boyish desperation, 
succeeding in backing his horse partly 
over the bank, but, fortunately for 
himself and his rider, he struggled out 
ain. 

What was to be done? to dismount, 
and swim across in the face of their 
opponents, would be all but madness, 
The reception they would meet with 
in such an attempt was plainly inti- 
mated by the voice which now came 
to them across the water. 

“ Ride back, if ye love your lives! 
meddle not with them who seek not to 
meddle with you. No harm is meant 
to the lady—but keep back, or ye are 
but dead men!” - 

An arrow whistled close to Waryn’s 
ear, as if to give emphasis to the 
warning; but the leader seemed to 
rebuke the man who had discharged it. 
At this moment the slender escort that 
had followed them from Huntingdon 
rode up. Leaping from his horse, and 
trembling with excitement, Foliot 
seized a bow from the hands of the 
first, and whispered to the next of his 
comrades, 

‘Shoot me a straight bolt now, and 
I will not fail to remember it. Take 
him on the grey horse yonder.” 

The man had unslung his bow, and 
had hig arrow fitted. But the move 
ment had been marked on the other 
side. Another bow-string twanged 
before he could draw his own, and he 
dropped at Waryn’s feet, writhing in 
his death-throes. 

It did not unsteady Foliot’s band, 
though the poor bowman grasped his 
knee in his silentagony. Butit gaves 
fierce meaning to the low laugh which 
burst from him, as a smothered groan 
from the opposite side gave assur- 
ance that his own aim had at least 
avenged him. For the first time he 
had taken life, and felt nothing but a 
terrible exultation. He saw at o 
however, that his own diminish 
party stood too much exposed for 
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this kind of contest to be carried on 
successfally, even if their adversaries 
were not superior in their number 
of archers — for they were sheltered 
in great measure by the willow-trees, 
of which they would well know how 
to take advantage. 

“ Back, under the wall, all of you, 
and dismount —let the horses go!” 
He stepped tack himself as he spoke, 
while he fitted a new arrow to the wea- 
pon he held in his hand. Under the 
abbey wall they were in such strong 
shadow, as to be all but invisible 
from the other side. 

Again Waryn drew his bow, and 
one of the men who had laid hands 
on Gladice dropped forwards amongst 
the reeds. 

Their adversaries, on the other 
hand, were evidently not so anxious 
to continue the contest as to carry 
off their prey. The boat had al- 
ready made its way up the stream. 
One or two arrows struck the wall 
behind Waryn; but the leader's 
voice was heard again in loud tones, 
ordering some of his men to fall 
back under shelter of the trees, 
while he himself, with some sort of 
apology, as it seemed, for his vio- 
lence, tore Gladice from her hold, 
and half dragged, half carried her 
towards the horse. Once more her 
piteous appeal came across the water. 

Waryn followed the man with his 
eye as he moved, his arrow drawn to 
the head, yet not daring to discharge 
it, the two figures were in such peril- 
ous contiguity. Twice he raised and 
levelled the weapon, and twice he 
lowered it again, not venturing to 
shoot. For one instant his impulse 
again was to dash into the river, and 
swim across, at any hazard, to the 
rescue. But his better. sense told 
him*that such an act was but throw- 
ing away his only real chance of 
efiecting her deliverance. In _ his 
eagerness, he had ig out from 
the cover of the wall, and every 
movement was visible enongh to 
those on the other side of the river. 

“Shoot!” cried Gladice, ceasing 
fora moment to struggle in her cap- 
tor’s grasp, as she saw Foliot’s hesi- 
tating action — “shoot, in God's 
name! shoot, and fear not!” 

The man who held her saw his 
advantage, and kept his prisoner as 
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much as possible in front of him, 
while he still strove to force her on 
the horse. Waryn’s bowmen had 
not been idle, and the comrade who 
was assisting him had already been 
wees and obliged to let go his 
old. 

Again Waryn had drawn his arrow 
to the head, when a sudden move- 
ment in the two figures brought 
Gladice into the line of his aim. 
He waited an instant, and then 
raised the bow again, but his hand 
shook and his eye failed him. He 
lowered it once more, with a mut- 
tered expression of impatience at his 
own weakness. He had never felt a 
lack of confidence in his own skill 
before. It could be barely twoscore 
yards to where they stood, and at 
that length he would have held, it 
child’s p ay to shoot within a fing@s- 
breadth. It was not the light that 
was in fault—that was good enough ; 
he could see the white arms gleam- 
ing in the moonlight, as bright as if 
it were day. Standing where he did, 
he was a mark at once for the arch- 
ers opposite. Two or three arrows 
were almed at him while he hesitated ; 
one glanced off his steel cap, one 
went through his shoulder up to the 
feather — but he neither heard nor 
felt. He breathed a word of inward 
prayer, and let his arrow go. A 
aint scream followed the shot, and 
he saw Gladice and her captor come 
to the ground together. His brain 
and eye swam, so that he could no 
longer see distinctly; but he threw 
the bow from him, and in another 
moment was breasting the river. 

Raoul meanwhile, armed with no 
other weapon than his sword, had 
fretted impatiently on the bank for 
some few moments in helpless in- 
activity. Then, riding a short dis- 
tance up the stream, he sought to 
find some less pronto passage. 
At one point the shelving bank 
seemed to promise better for his ob- 
ject. His horse had been wounded 
by an arrow, and, stung with the 
pain, answered perhaps the more 
readily to the esquire’s hag mt 
spurring, and plunged at last ily 
into the deep water. Horse and 
rider made their way across with 
some little difficulty, unnoticed by 
either party, whose attention was 
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fally occupied elsewhere; but the 
steep banks under the willows, where 
the full course of the stream lay, and 
where the water was many feet in 
depth to the very edge, offered no 
footing to the struggling animal, al- 
ready exhausted with loss of blood. 
Raoul, after many attempts, finding 
him failing under his weight, endea- 
voured to throw himself off to the 
bank; but in the effort his foot 
caught either in the stirrup or the 
housings, and the animal, plunging 
more wildly than ever, dragged him 
along under the willows in the direc- 
tion of the combatants. In vain were 
all his desperate struggles to extri- 
cate himself; and by the time that 
Foliot had touched the opposite 
bank, the young esquire was being 
caygied all but senseless down the 
stream. 

It was with a mixed feeling of re- 
lief and of painful apprehension that 
Waryn, upon gaining the bank, saw 
Gladice rise from the ground, and 
struggle towards him. He could 
see that her white dress was stained 
with blood. 

“Mother of heaven!” said he, as 
he rushed to meet her — “you surely 
are not hurt!” 

“No,” she said, trying in vain to 
command her feelings, and bursting 
into a fit of violent weeping, the re- 
action of long excitement, as she re- 
cognised the face of a friend, and 
leant on him for a moment for sup- 
port—“ No! I have taken no harm ; 
this-blood”—she gave a sickly, shud- 
dering smile as she looked down at it 
—“is not mine; but are we safe 
now ?” 

She clung to Foliot, while she 
looked round still in trembling ap- 
prebension. Disheartened by their 
leader’s fall, and being themselves 
probably more interested in their own 
safety than in the success of their 
object, the men had taken to their 
horses and were already galloping off. 
The appearance of Foliot, and the 
plunging of Raoul’s horse in the 
water, had made them think it pos- 
sible that the attacking party were 
crossing the river in a greater force. 
Gladice’s eyes rested in alarm upon 
the struggling animal, which now 
rose with his fore-legs on the bank 
almost at their feet. 
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Dazzled and bewildered as he was, 
Waryn guessed at once that Raoul 
had tried to swim the stream. 

“ Where is the boy?” he exclaimed, 
~ he saw that the horse was rider. 
ess. 

‘Who? what?” said Gladice, only 
clinging to him in fresh alarm. 

Gently but rapidly Foliot unclasped 
the arm from his shouffer. Raoul 
was drowning. He rushed to the 
bank and called his name, but there 
was no answer. He was about 
plunging ifto the river again, when 
he saw that the horse was prevented 
from making good his landing by an 
arm that still clutched his rein. In 
another moment he had drawn the 
insensible body ef the young esquire 
to land; and Gladice, who had now 
come to some half-comprehension of 
what had happened, was kneeling 
with him by Raoul’s side, chafing 
the cold breast, and using such simple 
means as their unskilled zeal could 
suggest to restore warmth and vi- 
tality. 

“Ride round to the abbey gates, 
men,” shouted Foliot to the archers 
on the other side, as soon as he could 
collect his thoughts—‘“ get help at 
once, and, above all, a boat, for the 
love of heaven!” 

Again old Peter was disturbed, 
and muttered subdued anathemas 
against all unseasonable travellers ; 
bat this time he did his office by 
deputy. The bell rang out for lauds 
while. the men were telling their 
hurried story, and the sacrist and 
two or three others, who were already 
on their way to the church, and had 
stopped to listen, no sooner heard 
Foliot’s name, and the nature of the 
service required, than they hastened 
at once to the water-gate, where a 
small boat usually lay for the accom- 
modation of the brotherhood. The 
boat, however, was not there; and 
some little time was lost in procuring 
a larger one from the boat - house. 
At length it was ‘launched, and the 
sacrist and his brethren arrived just 
when the almost despairing efforts 
which had been made for poor Raoul’s 
recovery were beginning to have some 
effect, and he was giving signs of re- 
turning consciousness. he good 
Benedictines at once took his farther 
treatment into their own more ex- 
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perienced lrands—Brother Andrew, 
shrewd and prompt in all emergen- 
cies, had even found time to bring a 
stimulating cordial with him—and 
in a few minutes their patient was 
sufficiently restored to admit of being 
placed in the boat and carried over 
with the rest to the other side. No 
words could have expressed the wor- 
thy monk’s horror and astonishment, 
when they had time. to comprehend 
the whole particulars of the scene; 
the Lady Gladice, whom they had 
thought safe within their own walls, 
stood pale and shivering by the river- 
side, while the bodies of the fallen 
archers lay bleeding before them. 
No words, indeed, did they speak, 
whatever their feelings were, but 
wisely confined their attention at 
first exclusively to Raoul; and when 
his case seemed in favourable pro- 
gress, with the unfailing charity of 
their order, they tarned their atten- 
tion to the wounded men who lay 
near. Three, when gently moved and 
spoken to, gave signs of life, and were 
lifted carefully into the boat by the 
Benedictines. Waryn could not re- 
sist an exclamation of impatience 
when, after carefully wrapping his 
cloak round Gladice, who was shiver- 
ing with cold and terror, he had 
laced her in the boat, and was wait- 
ing for them to push off. 

“Let the hounds lie,” he said, as 
they went to fetch the second man— 
“there are lives here in peril which 
were ill risked to save a hundred 
such—let them reap their own de- 
serts.” 

“Nay, my son,” said one of the 
Benedictines, old and grey-headed,— 
“all lives are alike in the sight of 
Heaven.” 

They soon completed their work of 
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mercy; and Waryn, rebuked and 
silent, said no more until they reached 
the water-gate. 

As they touched the steps at the 
landing-place, Gladice suddenly rose, 
and looked wildly round her. 

“ Bertha !” she cried,—“ Bertha !— 
Harry! where are they?” A low 
groan came from the bottom of the 
boat, where the wounded men lay. 
The sacrist put down his oar, and 
looked in the face of the one who lay 
next him. 

“He it is, sure enough,” said the 
monk, ‘‘if Harry be his name: how 
he came here is another matter—he 
is sore hurt, I fear.” . 

“And Bertha—my poor Bertha! 
where is she? She was with us in 
the boat! Shame on me that I should 
forget her! Oh! for Heaven's love,” 
Gladice cried, laying her hand on 
Waryn’s shoulder, “seek her for 
me! we must not leave her in such 
hands—I pray you, let us seek her 
at once !”” 

It was an unanswerable appeal. 
Reluctantly giving Gladice herself 
into the sacrist’s charge, and leaving 
the rest to carry the wounded men, 
Waryn took two of the archers with 
him in the boat, and pulled again 
across the stream. After searching in 
vain the bank where the struggle had 
taken place, and shouting loudly the 
poor tire-woman’s name, he bethought 
himself of the boat which had disap- 
peared, and proceeded up the stream, 
though with little hope of overtaking 
it. At the distance of about a mile 
they found it lying under the bank, 
but empty. Of poor Bertha (who had 
followed her mistress to Rivelsby 
only, as it seemed, to share a new 
peril) they could find no trace. 


OHAPTER XXXIV.—THE RETURN. 


It was high noon on the day fol- 
lowing when Abbot Martin again 
made his appearance at Rivelsby, on 
his return from Huntingdon. Peter, 
when he opened the great gates for 
his admission, stared at his superior 
and his strange retinue with evident 
alarm and misgiving, as if his nerves 
had not yet recovered the shock 
which they had experienced from 
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the strange visitant two nights ago. 
The abbot spoke to the old man with 
his usual frank and kindly greet- 
ing, but Peter only shook his head, 
fumbled with his keys, and mut- 
tered something which sounded but 
ominously for a welcome. He looked 
more and more bewildered as the 
wild-looking train of lances and bow- 
men filed through,,the entrance after 
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the churchmen, and addressed to 
each other rough expressions of ad- 
miration at the noble quadrangle 
which opened upon their view, and 
promised such substantial and well- 
provided quarters. He lifted his 
hands once or twice, as in a kind 
of pious protest, as the Brabanters 
passed; although, in fact, they ex- 
hibited what was for them an un- 
usual degree of gravity and decorum. 
Abbot Martin remarked the old port- 
er’s strange expression, which he at- 
tributed entirely to the effect pro- 
duced by the sight of the legate’s 
retainers. 

“ Peter does not love strange faces,” 
he observed quietly to Wolfert as 
they passed on. 

“Our new friends, it must be 
granted, have not a very taking cast 
of countenance,” replied the chaplain. 

“Peter grows too old for his office, 
methinks,” remarked the treasurer, 
who was less charitably disposed ; ‘‘ he 
were far better in the infirmary.” 

He spoke out of a laudable disgust 
at his superior’s reception; and be- 
sides, he had a brother in the mon- 
astery who was expecting promotion, 
and the porter’s was a place of trust, 
and enjoyed privileges and perquisites 
accordingly. 

The abbot had arrived at the hour 
of refection, which might in part 
account for the fact that few of his 
house came forward to greet him. 
Waryn Foliot, however, had long 
been anxiously on the watch for his 
coming. Hours before it was pos- 
sible that the journey could have 
been accomplished, he had been im- 
patiently pacing the terrace, looking 
out towards Swinford Bridge. It 
was with a feeling of intense relief 
that he at last made out the abbot’s 
train winding over it, and knew that 
he had escaped the dangers of the 
road. He might have found the 
time pass less slowly had he been 
able to question the Lady Gladice 
herself in person as to the cause of 
her last night’s danger, and have re- 
ceived the explanation from her own 
lips. But he had not seen her since 
his return to the abbey from his in- 
effectual search after Bertha, for she 
had not left her chamber, nor would 
he have chosen to intrude upon her 
privacy until the abbot’s return. He 
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had, however, visited ber wounded 
follower in company with the sacrist, 
and had gleaned from him such 
particulars as served to throw some 
light upon the late outrage. He 
found cropt Harry sitting on his pal- 
let, weak and pale, but sufficiently 
master of his faculties to give a 
tolerably connected account of all 
that had happened within his own 
knowledge.’ He had been summoned 
at midnight to attend bis lady, as he 
understood, to Huntingdon. A boat 
was waiting for them at the river- 
steps, and they were to go part of 
the way by water, because the roads 
were dangerous—an escort was await- 
ing them farther on, He had found 
his mistress apparently in consider. 
able tribulation at the suddenness of 
the message, and the unseasonableness 
of the hour; and two of the brethren 
were endeavoring to cheer and 
comfort her. They had it, they said, 
under the abbot’s hand, that she was 
to go; some powerful kinsman of 
hers, a bishop or the like, had sent 
for her ; so that at last she was over- 
persuaded. One of the monks—the 
prior, as he believed—had been very 
anxious to the last, that he, Harry, 
should be left behind, saying that 
it was ill to be cumbered with too 
many in the boat, and that Bertha’s 
company would be sufficient; nay, 
that the churchmen themselves would 
go with her until they met the 
escort : but that the Lady Gladice had 
refused to stir without him, and that 
he himself would have surely found a 
place in the boat if he had been foreed 
to tumble one of the reverend fathers 
out of it; indeed, he added with an 
oath, that he was just now inclined 
to believe that for so doing St. Ben- 
net himself would have given him 
absolution. He went on to say 
that the prior—for it surely was 
the prior—had let them out at the 
river-gate, where a boat and men 
were waiting; that they had crossed 
the river to get out of the stream, as 
the churchmen said, and touched 
upon the bank, as though it had been 
by accident ; that two or three men 
jumped up from among the reeds, and 
sprang into the boat—that Bertha 
screamed, and that he had raised his 
axe and would have given short 
account of one of them, but that, 
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as he believed, one of the monks had 
caught his arm—then came a crash- 
ing blow upon his own head, and the 
moon and stars seemed strangely 
multipled, but he had struggled 
ashore, as he believed—and there his 
reminiscences of the night ended. 

Of the other wounded men, whom 
the monks had carried into the abbey, 
one was in a dying state, the other 
had been shot through the face, and 
either could, or would, say nothing. 

There could be no doubt but that 
Gladice had been decoyed from the 
abbey by a false message from the 
abbot, and little that the prior him- 
self had been the chief agent in this 
detestable treachery. The horsemen 
whom Foliot had tracked from Hunt- 


‘jngdon, and of whom he had lost 
. sight so strangely at Swinford 


Bridge, had no doubt ridden along 
the farther bank of the river, and 
awaited there, by a preconcerted 
plan, the crossing of the boat from 
the monastery. It was no wonder 
that Waryn had chafed with indigna- 
tion and anxiety as he walked to and 
fro, watching what little he could see 
of the road by which the abbot was 
to come ; if anything should have oc- 
curred to detain him at Huntingdon, 
or if, as was by no means improbable, 
he should be cut off in his return by 
some new movement on the part of 
Sir Godfrey or his fellow-conspira- 
tors, in what a position should he find 
himself at Rivelsby! knowing him- 
self to be in such a nest of traitors— 
for in the first burst of his wrath 
Waryn was inclined to class all the 
poor Benedictines in that category— 
without, authority or power to take 
any measures for his own or others’ 
safety. He did not feel the burden 
of his responsibilities the less, per- 
haps, since that piteous appeal to his 
protection had wrung across the 
water. 

In the sacrist, indeed, he believed 
that he had found one that he could 
implicitly trust. Brother Andrew 
had been present while Foliot had 
extracted from Gladice’s follower the 
information which has already been 
recorded; nay, he had heard it all 
piecemeal beforehand, while he was 
dressing the man’s wound: he had 
even taken the precaution of impress- 
ing upon him the necessity of a cau- 


tious silence upon all these particn- 
lars, and especially as to the prior’s 
supposed share in the transaction, to 
any in the monastery except Foliot 
and himself; and for this reason had 
taken upon himself an office which 
would have been more naturally per- 
formed by the servants of the infir- 
mary. His patient, though inclined 
to be garrulous enough upon all mat- 
ters which concerned himself or 
others—a quality which had already 
gained him some popularity in his 
new quarters—was shrewd and faith- 
ful enough to see the need of this 
precaution, and feigned either sleep 
or ignorance when others of the 
brethren—one an emissary from the 
prior himself — tried to ascertain 
from him what he remembered of his 
last night’s adventure. But when 
Foliot was disposed to take brother 
Andrew into council, and to question 
him as to what he might know or 
suspect of the prior’s dealings, he did 
not find his confidence as fully reci- 
rocated as he could have wished. 

ysterious shakes of the head and 
short ejaculations were pretty nearly 
all that the sacrist vouchsafed in 
answer. He looked upon all outside 
the walls of his convent as Gentiles, 
who were not to be trusted with the 
secrets, or admitted to a knowledge 
of the failings, of a privileged people, 
Besides, Waryn was young; which 
was Pye ogre in his eyes with the 
sins of folly, rashness, and, in short, 
all the opposite qualities to sound 
counsel, hough he bestowed on 
him, therefore, many words of what 
he intended for gracious encourage- 
ment and patronising kindness, and 
endeavoured to show in his peculiar 
manner, that he appreciated his ser- 
vices, they did not advance much in 
the way of a mutual understanding. 
It did not oma to this result, 

rhaps, in the young man’s present 
ea that in deaudae the circum- 
stances and probable motives of the 
last night’s outrage, brother Andrew 
introduced by way of comparison 
some profoundly moral observations 
as to Mother Eve, Delilah, Helen of 
Troy, and other characters, profane 
and sacred. If there was a sly 
twinkle in the sacrist’s eye as he thus 
philosophised, which might have led 
to a doubt whether he was altogether 
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in earnest, Waryn was too angry to 
observe it. 

He had been almost as anxious, 
however, as Foliot or Raoul could be, 
for his superior’s safe return, and had 
been sitting quietly in brother Peter’s 
chamber at the gate, awaiting bim. 
He knew that expected arrivals do not 
come the quicker for being watched 
along the road. 

“TI would he were come too, bro- 
ther Peter,’ he had said, as Raoul 
left them together after coming for 
the third time at least to look out 
from the upper room of the gate- 
tower, which was ascended by a little 
stair from that in which they were 
sitting, which he fancied commanded 
rather a more distant view than the 
terrace. “ Ay, lam fain enough for 
him to be here—St. Mary bring him 
safely by the way! But the mother 
of Sisera, I reckon, did not hasten the 
chariot by looking forth of the lattice 
window.” 

He was the first to assist the ab- 
bot to dismount when he at last ar- 
rived. 

“The saints be praised, father,” 
said he as he held the stirrup, “that 
we have you home again—we little 
hoped for you so early. “ Nay,” 
he added in a whisper, “there be 
some here who scarce looked for your 
reverence to return at all.” 

The abbot did not reply at once, 
for his eyes were fixed on Foliot’s 
face, who was assisting him on the 
other side. He saw at once, by its 
expression, that there was something 
to be told: his own forebodings 
helped him to the conclusion that it 
was evil. 

“Is all well, Waryn?” he inquired, 
anxiously, 

“Welcome home, my good lord— 
you come in good time,’ replied Fo- 
liot, evading a direct answer to his 
question, while others were by to 
listen. He led the abbot aside a few 
steps, and proceeded to explain to 
him, briefly and hurriedly, so much 
as he knew of the events of the past 
night. 

“T told you,” said he, “that the 
prior was false; you need now no 
farther proof of it.” 

The abbot’s honest indignation 
scarcely left him the power of speech 
for the first few momente. Unsuspi- 
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cious to a fault, treachery and false. 
hood struck him with tenfold abhor. 
rence when they were proved. 

‘* By St. Mary! but he shall rue it,” 
he exclaimed, “ if it were the last act 
of my life! I have used the power 
which Heaven bath given me all too 
lightly, hitherto—it has been my sin, 
my grievous sin; but I were more 
unworthy even than yon false traitor 
himself, if I let such a deed go un- 
punished for an hour.—Where is the 
prior ?” he asked, turning to the sa- 
crist, who stood at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

“He is in the refectory with the 
brethren,” said the sacrist. 

“ Let us go thither at once.” 

Through the lofty archway, which 
connected the two quadrangles, to’ 
the refectory Abbot Martin straight- 
way proceeded, followed by Foliot 
and the sacrist. He acknowledged 
the lowly obcisance of the few monks 
whom he passed on his way in a more 
constrained manner than usual; he 
had but too much at the moment to 
occupy his thoughts. 

Prior Hugh sat in the place of 
honour amongst the assembled bre- 
thren. Not in the abbot’s chair, 
which was left vacant; but in all 
other respects he had assumed, as of 
right, the superior’s office and autho- 
rity. He bad done what he could, 
during these few hours of rule, to 
increase his popularity not only with 
those whom he already counted 
amongst his friends, but with the 
large mass of indifferentism which 
at Rivelsby, as elsewhere, was al- 
ways ready to go with the stream of 
present success, which might be likely 
to carry their own advantage with it, 
An ample allowance of mead, at the 
prior’s private cost, was being set 
upon the board (though it was 4 
maigre day) as the abbot entered, as 
if to inaugurate a new and more lib- 
eral administration. 

All rose as Abbot Martin passed 
up the long line of tables, and with- 
out a word took his own proper seat. 
His sudden appearance — perhaps 
also the unusually stern expression 
upon his features—produced an evi- 
dent consternation. Some ominous 
foreboding kept even those voices 
silent, which would have been most 
ready to welcome heartily his safe 
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return. Brother looked at brother 
with glances of various expression ; 
but only a few here and there whis- 

red to each other their thoughts. 
Ooe fruit already had been borne 
from the seeds of discontent and 
discord which Prior Hugo had 
Jong been showing so diligently—no 
man there now fully trusted his 
neighbour. 

The prior set down the cup from 
which he had been drinking, and his 
face flushed purple as though the 
draught were chokiog him. He re- 
covered himself, however, before the 
abbot reached the spot where he sat, 
and even succeeded in greeting his 
superior with a fairly assumed show 
of congratulation and deference. 

“ Welcome, my lord abbot—earlier 
than we had hoped, or we had surely 
not suffered you to take us thus un- 


_ awares.” 


The abbot made him no reply. 

“Take this hence,” said he to the 
lay brother who officiously placed a 
beaker of wine before him—“ it be- 
seems us better to fast than to feast 
to-day, when the faith and honour of 
our house is trampled in the dust by 
those who should most maintain it! 
Brother Oswald!” he called to the 
third prior, who sat near, “ you are 
the eldest of us in years, and I have 
to lay on you an office which I never 
thought to have had cause to exercise 
on the humblest of my children here 
—still less”—his voice broke as he 
went on, but he mastered himself, 
and his last words pierced the intense 
silence, distinct though not loud. 
“Take in charge Hugh, no longer 
prior of this house, but perjured to 
his monastic oath, and a traitor to 
his king !”” 

The prior had felt that he was de- 
tected, and was resolved to brave it 
out. As the aged monk, timid and 
hesitating, moved towards him to 
execute the superior’s command, he 
drew back a step or two, and shouted 
aloud to the assembled monks. 

“Listen, good brothers! we have 
borne with this lord abbot too long! 
He does well to make the most of 
his few days of power —he knows 
that already there is a warrant passed 


for his deposing. The right noble 
Earl of Mortoo——” 

“To prison with him straight, 
brother Andrew; call the servitors 
to aid if he resist—we will listen to 
no treason here !” 

The sacrist was making his way up 
to support the hesitating and trem- 
bling official, when the prior’s friends 
closed round him, and seemed in- 
clined to offer at least a passive re- 
sistance to the abbot’s authority. 
The prior stood with his back against 
the refectory wall, and still, loudly 
appealing against the abbot’s pro- 
ceeding, seemed determined to bid 
defiance to his would-be captors. 
Foliot was pressing forward, when 
the abbot stopped him. 

“He is a son of the Church,” he 
said, “false and unworthy as he is— 
we will not lay secular hands upon 
him, if it may be helped. Ona your 
obedience, my sons, I call upon you 
to remove this bold bad man from 
amongst us.” 

The prior’s friends still made a 
close circle round him, and looks of 
defiance met the abbot on many 
faces within view. The better dis- 
posed of the monks, on the other 
hand, seemed cowed and irresolute, 
when a single powerful figure forced 
its way with quiet strength through 
the crowd, and, grappling the rebel- 
lious churchman, drew him from 
amongst his partisans as easily as if 
he had been a straggling child. It 
was the pilgrim monk, whole black 
vizard gave him almost the appear- 
ance of some professional executioner. 
The prior almost ceased to struggle 
as the fierce eyes gazed on him 
through the mask with unnatural 
brilliancy. 

One bold word or act decides a 
wavering multitude for good or evil. 
The prior’s allies, few in number, 
were disheartened at once; the offi- 
cials found no lack of zealous as- 
sistants in securing their prisoner ; 
and the majority of the brethren of 
Rivelsby were unanimous in their 
approval of the abbot’s promptness 
and decision, as Prior Hugh, still 
threatening and protesting, was led 
off to the abbey dungeon. 
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Tere was a great deal of talk, a 
few years ago, about Administrative 
Reform. Some public meetings were 
held ; a society was formed ; and satir- 
ical novelists took the matter in 
hand as something especially worthy 
of their regards, “But, somehow or 
other, the clamour for Reform was 
soon either ‘stilled or it subsided of 
itself. ‘The cause of the failure may 
be readily suspected. The cry was 
too loud and undiscriminating to se- 
cure for it an audience among reason- 
able men. Exaggeration, the beset- 
ting fault of reformers, arrested what, 
under the auspices of moderate men, 
might really have been a serviceable 
movement. The administrative re- 
formers condemned without inquiry, 
and clamoured for the destruction of 
what they did not understand. They 
failed, therefore, to influence public 
opinion, and actually retarded the pro- 
gress which they desired to promote. 
The public service, which they at- 
tempted to cover with odium, under 
the force of a favourable reaction, 
rose in popular esteem. People said 
that, after all, the counfry was not 
badly governed, and that our ad- 
ministrative departments, though by 
no means perfect, were still the best 
in the world. 

What truth there may be in this 
last assertion, we do not profess our- 
selves to be sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the administrative 
systems of other countries to be able 
to declare. Generally speaking, in- 
deed, the subject is one regarding 
which the outside public have no 
very clear ideas. Every one is fami- 
liar with the words “under Govern- 
ment,” “ public offices,’ and so on; 
there are few people, indeed, who 
have not among their acquaintance 
some gentleman representing the 
public service, and described as hold- 
ing ‘‘some appointment under Gov- 
ernment.” But we are not wont to 
proceed ;from the individual to the 
general conception of the public 
service, except at times, when the 
newspapers tell us that everything is 
going wrong at home or abroad, in 


peace or in war, because the publid 
service is ‘‘scandalously defective,” 
These are exceptional periods—gene. 
rally speaking, at wide intervals. At 
other times the wheels of Govern. 
ment quietly revolve; nobody hears 
anything about the public service; 
nobody remarks that the business 
of the country ‘is done well or ill, 
or cares to inquire how it. is done, 
But it is in these quiet times, when 
there is no public excitement; when 
no victim is demanded; when there 
is no fear of vehement exaggerations 
on” the one side, or of indignant de 
nials on the other, that the ad- 
ministrative system of the country 
may be inquired into with the best 
effect. In such times the truth may 
be fairly elicited by discussion, be ' 
cause it is the interest neither of 
Parties nor of Persons to distort it. 
Considering the paramount impor- 
tance of the subject, we have often 
wondered how it has happened that 
the administrative systems and agen- 
cies, whereby the affairs of the coun- 
try are ordered, have been hither- 
to so little discussed. Hither there 
must be a prevailing sense in the 
public mind that these systems and 
agencies work so well on the whole 
that we may be content to take 
their efficiency for granted; or there 
is a very general ignorance in the 
said pudlic mind as to the manner 
in which the country is governed, 
Perhaps both causes are operative. 
Bat, whatever may be the reason, it 
is undeniable that there are thou- 
eands of well-educated Englishmen 
who would esteem it a disgrace not 
to be able to give a satisfactory ac 
count of the Areopagus of the Athe 
nians, or the Ephori of the Lace 
deemonians, and who yet could not 
tell you what are the constitution and 
the functions of the Board of Trade 
or the Home Office. It is not until 
a man finds that be has a number 
of sons to provide for, and believes 
that he has a little Government in- 
terest, that he begins to inquire into 
these things; and then his inquiries 
are commonly limited to the money- 
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value of the appointments to be ob- 
tained. 

For all such inquirers there can- 
not be a better book than that re- 
cently compiled by Mr. Parkinson of 
the Inland Revenue Office.* It has a 
Shakesperian motto on the title-page 
—*“ Our Offices, and what we have to 
do.” But the book itself hardly 
bears out this promise. It signifies 
rather what such a book ought to be 
than what it is. Doubtless, the first 
thing of which a man, in search of 
employment either for himself or his 
son, bethinks himself, is the amount 
of pay attached to a situation. On 
this head the information supplied 
by Mr. Parkinson is ample. But can- 
didates for public employment want 
to know what they have to give, as 
well as what they have to receive; 
or in the Shakesperian language 
uoted above, “what they have to 
o;” and we cannot say that the 
entleman of the Inland Revenue 
ffice is as communicative on these 
points as we could wish. A good 
book on the Civil Service, therefore, 
is still a desideratum ; and we hope 
that some day we may get it. 

What we purpose to say on the 
subject is of a general rather than of 
a special or detailed character. We 
desire to keep the subjeet before the 


‘public, at a time when it may be 


fairly and temperately discussed, and 
to offer some suggestions for the ele- 
vation and improvement of the Gov- 


‘ernment Service, when the admis- 


sion of existing defects is not ren- 
dered almost impossible by the 
vehement exculpatory tone gener- 
ated — we might almost say neces- 
sitated — by the sweeping charges 
and wholesale condemnations to 
which the entire Civil Service of 
the country is subjected in periods 
of great public excitement. It is the 
rule and practice of some advocates, 
political and forensic, never to make 
an admission. There may be wisdom 
in this, in cases of individual dispute, 
when there is a sharp death-struggle 
as it were, and every advantage must 


be taken of, none given to, the enemy. 
But true Conservative policy consists 
in the art of making timely conces- 
sions under no immediate pressure, 
thus averting revolutions by moderate 
reforms. 

It is to be borne in mind, in limine, 
that government is of two kinds— 
Political and Administrative. The 
one includes such weighty matters 
as the making of war and peace; 
the conduct of our relations with 
foreign states; the reform of the 
constitution ; the system of taxation, 
&c. ; matters greatly affecting the in- 
terests of the country, and supposed 
to be dependent upon the views of 
the dominant party of the hour. The 
other is the current executive busi- 
ness of the nation, which flows on 
with very little apparent change, 
whatever may be the vicissitudes of 
party. The first is fo entirely 
by the will of a small body of fluc- 
tuating ministers, who owe their po- 
sition to a parliamentary majority ; 
the latter is done by a staff of per- 
manent officials, who are not affected 
by the fluctuations of party. The 
parliamentary minister is, however, 
supreme in all matters of administra- 
tion a well as of policy. He may 
direct the business of the department, 
over which he presides, in the most 
trifling matters of detail, and regu- 
late the smallest points of procedure. 
Here, indeed, he is the veriest auto- 
crat. In matters of policy he may 
be restrained and overruled by other 
members of the Cabinet; but in the 
executive business of his office he is 
absolute, alike over measures and 
men, No autocracy can be more 
complete. His decisions may be of 
the most arbitrary and eccentric cha- 
racter, but there is no appeal against 
them. He may interfere in the most 
vexatious manner, but there are no 
means of preventing or avoiding his 
interference. Men who have been all 
their lives at the work may be told 
how to fold a sheet of paper, or to 
tie a piece of red tape, by a parlia- 
mentary statesman, who has been 
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pitchforked into office- by a happy 

speech and a casual majority, but who 
. has no more departmental or official 

knowledge than the coachman who 
' drives him to Whitehall. 

Such being the case, a grave question 
arises, and one which it is not alto- 
gether undesirable to discuss, al- 
though we shall not attempt to pur- 
sue it to a conclusion. The question 
is, Whether, in the regulation of the 
administrative machinery of the 
country, undue importance is not 
attached to parliamentary position? 
When a new Government is to be 
fashioned, no one asks who is the 
best man to fill a certain post !—but 
who is the best member cf Parlia- 
ment, on the winning side of the 
House, to fill that post? It is as- 
sumed that the heads of all the great 
departments of the State must oc- 
cupy seats either in the upper or 
the lower legislative chamber. Such 
has been the custom of the country 
for two hundred years. “ From the 
time of Charles Il. down to our own 
days,” says Macaulay, in his off-hand, 
uphesitating way, “ parliamentary 
talent has stood in the place of all 
other acquirements. It has covered 
ignorance, weakness, rashness, the 
most fatal maladministration. This 
is the talent which has made judges 
without law, and diplomatists with- 
out French; which has sent to the 
Admiralty men who did not know 
the stern of a ship from her bow- 
sprit, and to the India Board men 
who did not know the difference be- 
tween a rupee and a pagoda; which 
made a Foreign Secretary of Mr. Pitt, 
who, as George II. said, had never 
opened Vattel; and which was very 
near making a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could 
not work a sum in long division.” 

That the case is so is hardly to be 
questioned. ‘There is rarely a change 
of Government which does not wit- 
ness the introduction to the highest 
situations in the State, of members 
of the two Houses of Parliament who 
require to be instructed by the per- 
manent officials of their department 
in the very A B C of their business, 
Able men they doubtless are—ac- 
complished parliamentary speakers— 
with a good general knowledge of 

* passing events and the principles and 
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practice of modern statesmanship ; 
but men whom no one in the world 
would select from among their con- 
temporaries as the fittest men to fill 
certain places, by reason of their espe- 
cial knowledge of the business to be 
done. Everybody knows the reason 
of this apparent anomaly, and is ready 
with an answer or an explanation, 
It is necessary that there should bea 
minister responsible to Parliament 
for each department of the State— 
responsible in the lesser and in the 
larger sense; responsible in the mat- 
ter of responding to questions put to 
him in Parliament, and responsible 
to the country, through its represen- 
tatives, for the proper conduct of the 
business intrusted to him. Now, it 
is very certain that no one out of 
Parliament can respond to questions 
put in it. The necessity, therefore, 
of every department haying a par- 
liamentary mouthpiece may be ad- 
mitted. As it is, however, the con- 
dition is but imperfectly fulfilled. 
Every department ought to be re 
presented in both Houses, under a 
system which provides that its chief, 
whether he be Secretary or President, 
should sit in one House or the other, 
and that there should be also a par. 
liamentary Under-Secretary of State 
or Vice-President; but as in minis- 
terial arrangements personal conve- 
nience is more thought of than pub- 
lic convenience, it often bappens that 
the Secretary of State and the Under- 
Secretary of State sit in the same 
House. So far, therefore, as parlia- 
mentary catechisation is concerned, 
the present system is defective. It 
is ludicrous to perceive sometimes 
the shifts to which the Government 
are put, when notice of a question is 
given in one of the Houses (it com- 
monly happens in the House of 
Lords) relating to a department 
which happens to be unrepresented 
in that branch of the Legislature. 
Some ready speaker is put up, with 
a string of notes provided from the 
department, to answer the untoward 
inquiry, but he generally finds him- 
self, before he has proceeded far, so 
hopelessly bewildered that he is com- 
pelled at last to evade, rather than 
to respond to, the question, and to 
substitute platitudes for facts. For 
the performance of work of this kind 
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Lord Granville has been for some time 
past a tower of strength to the Whig 
Cabinet. He possesses, in a high de- 
gree of perfection, the art of saying 
plausible nothings in a pleasant way, 
and he bas too much tact and clever- 
ness to make any great mistakes. But 
if the principle of parliamentary re- 
presentation of departments is one of 
any cogency, this vicarious service 
ought not. to be necessitated by ar- 
rangements made, in many instances, 
only for the personal gratification of 
members of the Cabinet who have 
family connections or pupils to be 
pushed forward, and naturally desire 
from among such to select their 
seconds-in-command. 

And as to the larger responsibility, 
we acknowledge readily enough the 
constitutional principle that the head 
of every department of the State is 
responsible to the nation for the 
honourable and the efficient perform- 
ance of the duties nominally in- 
trusted to him. Bat, after all, to 
what does this responsibility amount ? 
It is said that for any grievous 
wrong-doing a minister may be im- 
peachied. Impeachment is a word 
often to be heard in the mouths of a 
certain class of politicians, but it is 
only a word. It is a word, too, that 
does no harm to the statesman to 
whom it is applied—or where would 
Lord Palmerston be? We have a 
suspicion, indeed, that veteran politi- 
cians know that, in any real diffi- 
culty, a cry of impeachment is ser- 
viceable to them. It excites sym- 
pathy, and is commonly followed by 
a favourable reaction. When one’s 
enemies overdo the thing, one gen- 
erally escapes scot-free. The prin- 
ciple and practice of impeachment 
are clearly not to be encouraged by 
men who have held office, or are 
ever likely to hold it. The idea of 
the thing is commonly scouted, there- 
fore, as something altogether pre- 
posterous and outrageous; and the 
accused, amidst the hubbub which 
the demand creates, escapes alto- 
gether, because his punishment has 
been fixed, in the first instance, on too 
high a scale. 

But even admitting the existence 
of this responsibility as something 
more than a name, we do not see 
that it in any way implies the neces- 


sity of the parliamentary chiefship 
of which we are speaking. Parlia- 
mentary impeachment does not de- 
mand a parliamentary Victim. The 
most memorable impeachment in 
the annals of our country is that of 
a man who had never sate in Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, if this principle of 
responsibility is worth anything, it 
is worth more in connection with the 
idea of a permanent than of a par- 
liamentary or fluctuating chief of a 
department. A permanent official 
chief would be really answerable for 
the deficiencies of his department ; 
those deficiencies would be fairly 
attributable to his own incapacity. 
But it is felt that a parliamentary 
minister, who has often barely time 
to master the business of his depart- 
ment before an adverse parliamen- 
tary vote displaces him altogether, 
is hardly to be accounted answerable 
for defects which he did not create, 
and which he has not had opportu- 
nities of remedying. If in any emer- 
gencies—and it is only in emergen- 
cies that we hear anything of such 
things—it is found that the business 
of the State cannot be effectively done 
by the particular department whose 
function it is to do it, the outery 
against the responsible ‘minister is 
commonly. stilled by the assertion 
that the evils complained of are not 
attributable to him ; that they date 
back so many months, perbaps so 
many years; that they are, in fact, 
attributable to his predecessor ; that 
he was doing his best to remedy them, 
etc., etc. In this way responsibility 
is commonly obscured. Everything 
has gone wrong ; but it is nobody’s 
fault, or the fault of so many peo- 
ple that it is impossible to fix the 
precise sbare of blame chargeable to 
each offender. The permanent sub- 
ordinates, of whom no one probably 
ever hears anything beyond the 
walls of their office, may or may 
not be to blame; but as they re- 
ceive none of the praise when every- 
thing goes right, they cannot fairly 
be censured when everything goes 
wrong. Besides, they justly plead 
that they have no power. “ How 
can we help it?” they say. “If we 
had our own way, we would do every 
differently. But we bave no inde- 
dependent authority. We wished to 
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do so-and-so, but we were over- 
ruled.” There is nothing, of course, 
to be said against this; and the 
only fact that is patent to the public 
is that their business in this case is 
badly done, and that nobody is to 
blame for it. 

Whilst, then, this system of parlia- 
mentary leadership tends rather to 
loosen responsibility than to fix it, 
where are its real merits to be found? 
Does it increase the efficiency of our 
administrative departments? Let 
us see. We are not insensible to the 
evils of stagnation. A department 
of the State, presided over for too 
long a time by the same chief, is apt 
to become somewhat rusty. There is 
—— much truth in the assertion 
that— 


“A new eye—a new hand— 
May do much at our vigour’s waning point.” 


We do not clearly see the defects 
of a work over which we have been 
long poring. The occasional intro- 
duction, therefore, of a new super- 
visorship unquestionably has its ad- 
vantages. The question, then, like 


well-nigh all such questions, resolves 


itself into a question of degree. Are 
the-advantages of change at the head 
of a department greater than its dis- 
advantages? If this change were 
governed by some intelligible system, 
instead of being the result of the 
merest accident and caprice, perhaps 
we might recognise its superior ad- 
vantages. Bat the tendency of the 
times is towards more frequent 
ministerial vicissitudes than have 
obtained at any previous period of 
our history. The subdivision of 
parties renders tenure of office ex- 
tremely precarious; and the proba- 
bilities are that a minister vacates 
his place at the head of a department, 
just as he has begun to acquire some 
knowledge of the business to be done 
and of the men who do it. Practi- 
cally regarded, these repeated changes 
would seem to throw all the adminis- 
trative power into the hands of the 
permanent officials. But ignorance 
and modesty are not always combined. 
Experience, indeed, proves that the 
disposition to interfere is generally 
strongest in those who possess the 
least information. It requires some 
knowledge and experience to impress 
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a man with an adequate sense of the 
advantage of leaving things alone, 
Moreover, a man with real knowledge 
is seldom anxious to display it. He 
can afford to be quiet. An ignorant 
man, on the other hand, endeavours 
to conceal his ignorance under a cloak 
of extraordinary officiousness. He 
must always be doing something, lest 
he should be suspected of not know. 
ing how todo it. Continual changes 
at the head of a department have 
commonly, therefore, an effect the 
very reverse of what might be pre- 
dicated of them, if there were more 
wisdom, and more humility, the best 
ally of wisdom, in the world. They 
unsettle and disturb. The quieta non 
movere principle is one which is seldom 
taken up, until some hard lessons of 
experience have taught us the folly of 
‘not leaving well alone.” 

It is not easy to overrate the evil 
of these repeated changes. Of course, 
anything like consistency is out of 
the question. The Secretary of State 
for in 1859 stultifies the judg. 
ments of the Secretary of State for 
—— in 1858. In 1860 another Se- 
cretary of State, laudably anxious to 
be made acquainted with the deci- 
sions of his predecessors, finds him- 
self hopelessly bewildered and per- 
plexed. Not only are the permanent 
officials compelled to waste a large | 
part of their time in explanations, 
but their zeal is damped, and their 
general tone and character lowered, 
by being compelled, from time to 
time, to become the exponents of 
conflicting fopinions. This in itself 
we hold to be an immense evil. Ac- 
cording to the recognised system of 
civil government, every functionary 
except the “responsible” Minister— 
the head of the department—is recog- 
nised only as an instrument—a pen. 
Whatsoever he does, he does minis- 
terially. He is not responsible for 
it, any more than a dressmaker is 
for the colour of a robe when “ ladies’ 
own materials” are madeup. Under 
such a system, it is difficult for the 
men who possess a real knowledge 
of the business of the office to take | 
any interest in their work. The more 
information, the more capacity, the 
more public spirit they possess, the 
more heart-broken they are likely to 
be. It is a necessity that they should 
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either subside philosophically into 
mere drudges, selling their work at 
so much an hour ; or that they should 
chafe, in bitterness of spirit, under 
this infliction of a continual succes- 
sion of new masters, with new prin- 
ciples and new practices, each one 
having more or less a tendency to 
settle questions, not upon their own 
merits, but according to foregone con- 
clusions pronounced by their party, 
not improbably, when out of office, 
in a spirit of factious opposition to 
the Government of the day. 

There is no greater trial to an honest 
and zealous public functionary than 
this melting down of administrative 
questions, which have an intrinsic 
right and wrong of their own, in the 
great crucible of Party, and there is no 
greater obstacle to good government. 
The “responsible” Minister, if not 
very strong in his self- complacency, 
may take the advice of a permanent 
official on other points, to save him- 
self the trouble of arriving at a judg- 
ment of his own ; but if the question 
has any kind of parliamentary con- 
nection, the Minister is obdurate. He 
will listen to nothing but right or 
wrong. He has something to think 
of beyond the public weal. A notice 
of motion on the papers is known to 
scare a Minister from his propriety. 
A visit from a troublesome member, 
or a chance conversation in the lobby 
of the House, often secures a decision 
in defiance of justice and reason, to 
stave off ulterior proceedings in Par- 
liament. Weak Governments are of 
course peculiarly susceptible of this 
pressure from without; and the day 
of strong government is past. Not 
merely’ government, therefore, but 
administration by party, is on the 
ascendant. A minister cannot afford, 
for his own and his colleagues’ sake, 
to lose a friend or to make an enemy 
in the possession of a vote. 

The system, therefore, which ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the 
parliamentary chief, in all matters of 
administration as well as of policy, 
is obviously defective — firstly, be- 
cause absolute power, even in the 
minutest details, is vested in a func- 
tionary who, in all probability, has 
no knowledge of the matters in ques- 
tion ; and, secondly, because his judg- 
ment is being continually warped, 


and his actions perverted, by parlia- 
mentary influence often of the lowest 
kind. In many cases the legal mem- 
bers of a Government very success- 
fully exert themselves in winning 
over their colleagues to decide cases 
in favour of suitors who have afore- 
time been valuable clients. This is 
lamentable. But it is a fact, which 
might be readily illustrated by a re- 
ference to special cases. Some of 
these cases are notorious; but their 
notoriety does not appear much to 
damage the reputations either of the 
lawyers or of the statesmen con- 
cerned. It is, we presume, regarded 
as a necessity, inherent in the admin- 
istrative system of the country, that 
such things should be. But is it a 
necessity that this system of parlia- 
mentary chiefship should endure in its 
present formidable integrity ? 

Before we attempt to angwer this 
question, we must refer to one more 
source of public inconvenience inse- 
parable from the recognition of the 
absolutism of the one parliamentary 
chief. It involves an immense loss 
of time, and occasions the most em- 
barrassing official delays. We can, 
of course, make no general statement 
with respect to official procedure, 
which is, not to be taken with some 
exceptional reservations. The system 
of routine varies in different offices, 
and in the same offices at different 
times, in accordance with the will of 
the Minister of the day. The par- 
liamentary chief may or may not, 
superiotend all the work that ema- 
nates from his office. In most cases 
we may say that he does. The pos- 
sibility of doing this effectually and 
promptly varies according: to the 
amount of work to be done. But 
such supervision can never be exer- 
cised without very great delay. 

The year of the parliamentary 
Minister is divided into two parts: 
one part ranges over the session of 
Parliament, the other over the re- 
cess. During the first he is conti- 
nually in a hurry. He leaves office 
early to attend “his place in Parlia- 
ment;” or he is 4 away from it 
by a Cabinet Council. His mind is . 
occupied with general affairs of State, 
ty questions affecting supre- 
macy 0 y and permanence of 
place. The administrative business 
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of his department is a matter of se- 
condary importance in his eyes. Dar- 
ing the other half of the year, it 
might claim, with certain interrup- 
tions, his undivided attention. But 
the Minister must have his holiday. 
We do not grudge ittohim. It is 
essential to the preservation of the 
mens sana in corpore sano. He os- 
cillates, therefore, between Whitehall 
and his estate in Yorkshire or Hants. 
He is in a greater hurry, perhaps, 
during the recess than during the 
session. When he comes up to town, 
he finds an accumulation of work 
awaiting him ; office - box piled upon 
office-box ; Pelion on Ossa. There is 
then a Indicrous struggle among the 
minor functionaries to catch the 
Minister flying, and each to obtain 
the legitimate official sanction (atten- 
tion is often out of the question) to 
the pafticular departmental work 
which has been cut out for him. 
This is no easy work. A draft-de- 
spatch may be approved, with or with- 
out alterations ; but before it can be 
copied for his signature,* he is at 
Barnet or Kingston, on his journey 
homewards. 

Even without these accidental cir- 
cumstances to impede the prompt 
despatch of business, any detailed 
supervision by the parliamentary 
chief is incompatible with official 
promptitude. Business will accu- 
mulate on his table in spite of all 
his efforts to keep it down. The 
more conscientious and painstaking 
he may be, the more likely is he to 
find himself with heaps of business 
gathering upon his hands. The fact 
is, that the administrative business 


of any great department of the pub- 
lie service is more than any one man 
can efficiently superintend, if he has 
parliamentary duties to attend to, 
and general affairs of State policy in 


which he must bear his part. “ A 
statesman,” it is trathfully observed 
by Mr. Henry Taylor, who at once a 
poet and a philosopher, and an ex- 
cellent member of that service of 
which we are now writing, brings 
large experience, as well as deep re- 
. flection, to the discussion of the sub- 
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ject—“a statesman, who takes a 
part in consultations in the Cabinet, 
or debates in a legislative assemb 
or in both, ought to be relieved from 
all business which is not accessory to 
the performance of his duties as coun- 
sellor and legislator. For these 
duties, if amply and _ energeticall 
performed, must by their nature, if 
not by their magnitude, incapacitate 
any but very extraordinary indivi- 
duals for performing others. The 
excitement of oral discussion, with 
able colleagues, upon deeply interest- 
ing and often personal topics, and 
still more the excitement of public 
debate, can rarely be combined with 
patient application to dry document 
ary basiness within the walls of an 
office. If the one class of business 
be transacted, in the duties of re- 
search and preparation with fidelity, 
and in those of execution with ar- 
dour, the other class will be almost 
inevitably neglected, It is true that 
no accurate demarcation can be made 
between parliamentary and Cabinet 
business on the one hand, and office 
business on the other ; and a good 
deal of acquaintance with the latter 
will be necessary to give the general 
knowledge required for the former. 
It is also true that, in order to an- 
swer the claims of our constitution, 
the statesman who is dependent for 
his place on a majority in the House 
of Commons, must be responsible 
for everything ; and in order to bear 
this responsibility, he must be conver- 
sant with all the more important 
business transacted under his autho- 
rity. This conversancy, I would be 
understood, therefore, to include in 
the business accessory to the dis- 
charge of a Minister’s duties in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament ; the ex- 
emption which I require from him 
being of that actual execution of his 
office business which is not indispen- 
sable to a competent degree of con- 
versancy with it.” 

There can be nothing, ‘indeed, more 
fatal to the utility of a Minister than 
an undue tendency to interfere in 
details. Apart from the evils en- 
tailed on the department, on which . 





* The greater number of official letters on ordinary current business, are sigaed 
by the chief permanent officer of the establishment ; but dispatches to diplomatic 
missions, colonial governors, the governments of India, &c., are signed by the par- 


liamentary chief. 
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we have commented above, there is 
the evil which it entails on the Min- 
ister himself. Every one engaged in 
what may be called the intellectual 

t of the public business feels, in 
fis inmost heart, that, whilst he is 
engaged in an inevitable conflict with 
the current work of his office, he is 
compelled to divert his thoughts 
from larger matters of statesmanship, 
and to neglect opportunities of ren- 
dering good service to the public, a 
capacity for which he feels within 
him, but the outward manifestation 
of which he is compelled to suppress. 
It is right, perhaps, that, being in a 
subordinate and irresponsible post, he 
should suppress it. He has his own 
immediate work to perform, and he 
must not neglect his obvious primary 
duties in search of some remote and 
conjectural good. Nevertheless, he 
feels that he is crippled by detail, and 
that he can do full justice neither to 
the State nor to himself. But if this 
is keenly felt by an irresponsible sub- 
ordinate public officer, how distress- 
ing it must be to a statesman in 
high position, with any instincts of 
greatness within him! Whilst he is 
wasting his strength in the strenu- 
ous idleness of Detail, great op- 
portunities pass away from him; 
they mock his lips like the stream 
that agonised the Titan ; the current 
business is too much for him, and at 
the end of his career, he finds that, 
whatever may have been the aspira- 
tions with which he started, he has 
done little more than make himself 
a chief clerk in all the departments 
of the office over which he has pre- 
sided, and that the work has not, 
after all, been done so well, or so 
quickly, as if he had left it alone. 

In such a case, the responsible 
Minister has not the consolation of 
the aspiring subordinate, who knows, 
at all events, that he has performed 
his appointed work; that he has 
done what the State requires of him. 
For the State does not réquire that 
the responsible head of a department 
should do more than exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over the whole office ; 
apy more than it requires a com- 
mander-in-chief to interfere in the 
manceuvring of single regiments, to 
the neglect of that comprehension 
and combination by which alone 


reat battles are to be won. The 
tate has provided him with a suffi- 
cient agency, and it is in the manage- 
ment of this agency that the quali- 
ties of an administrative statesman 
are most conspicuous. 

On assuming the direction of a 
department of the State, it should 
be the first care of the parlia- 
mentary chief to acquaint himself 
with the working of the several 
sub - departments or sections of his 
office, and with the characters and 
capacities of the men who preside 
over them. The greatest leaders 
are those who make the best use of 
the several lesser chiefs working 
under them. In this respect many 
“responsible Ministers” lamentably 
fail. If you find the working men— 
the real “head-pieces” of an estab- 
lishment — throwing their hearts also 
zealously into their work, each man 
contributing, to the very best of his 
ability, his individual quota to the 
completeness of the general business 
of the department, you may be sure 
that you have a statesman at the 
head of it. The first thing to be 
done to attain this object, is to make 
the chief members of his official 
staff well pleased with themselves 
and their positions. And this is really 
80 easy, and so advantageous to the 
chief himself, that the wonder is so 
many responsible Ministers fail to 
conciliate the good-will, and thereby 
to stimulate the zeal, of their subor- 
dinates. It is an evil epoch in the 
career of a public servant, when he 
begins to be indifferent regarding the 
good opinion of his official chief. But 
somehow or other this epoch very often 
does arrive in the life of a public ser- 
vant; and although, under a new offi- 
cial chief, the embers of his old zeal 
may again be fanned into a blaze, he 
is never the same man as before. 

It is the study — at least, it is the 
practice—of some reponsible Minis- 
ter to depress as much as possible 
the permanent officials; to make 
them feel that they are merely the 
instruments of his pleasure — mere 
pens for his directing hand. Such 
men are prone, without knowledge 
and without inquiry, to upset deci- 
sions, the results of both. ‘They must 
have a pencil in everything, if only 
to show that they are supreme, The 
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chances are that the work is best 
done in the first instance; because 
it is done, thoughtfully and carefully, 
by one well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and who is habituated to the 
performance of a particular kind of 
work. Cases will necessarily occur in 
which the judgment of the Minister 
may be the sounder of the two; the 
subordinate will be readily convinced 
of this, if a few words of explanation 
are offered to him, and he will cheer- 
fally correct his work, or do it, if 
need be, all over again. But arbi- 
trary unexplained alterations, often 
of mere phraseology, by which sen- 
tences are dislocated and disconcert- 
ed, one part not harmonising with 
the other, and the whole exhibiting 
a patch-work appearance of various 
styles, discourage and annoy the 
workman, and render him careless 
about his work. They tend to in- 
crease and to retard business to an 
extent hardly conceivable by those 
who do not know the distaste — in- 
deed the absolute repugnance — with 
which a man returns to business 
which he has once discharged, and 
had hoped never to confront again. 
A wise statesman refrains as much 
as —— from correcting the work 
of his subordinates. If the work is 
not done well for him, it is his duty 
to find men who can do it better. But 
having found such men, he should 
have faith in them. He only wastes 
his own time, and disheartens his 
agents, by continually attempting to 
improve their work. 

He should have faith in them, we 
say. He should do all he can to raise 
their self-respect, and to teach them 
to think highly of the importance of 
their several offices. The business 
of a department goes on best when 
every man in it feels that it could not 
go on without him. Practically, of 
course, the communication of the re- 
sponsible Minister is only with the 
higher class of subordinate function- 
aries, and it will rest with the latter 
to stimulate directly the energies of 
those beneath them. But this kindly, 
generous spirit, in which is the truest 
wisdom, once emanating from the 
chief Minister of a department, will 
permeate all classes, In the lowest 
copying-clerk it will produce the good 
fruit of increased diligence. Thus, 
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instead of attempting to do every: 
thing himself, and thus doing no 
thing well, he works effectually for 
the public good through others, and 
he may render the work of his de- 
partment more really &nd_intrinsi- 
cally his own, by imbuing it with hig 
own spirit and principles, than b 
continually practising and patching 
with his own hand. 

And, after all, let the diligence or 
the self-sufficiency of the parliamen- 
tary chief be what it may, the real 
executive work of the department 
must- be done by the permanent 
officials. In most cases the decisions 
must practically emanate from them, 
for they alone are in possession of 
the data upon which such decisions 
are based. Wheresoever the initia 
tive lies, there must be, whether con- 
stitutionally recognised or not, much 
real though latent power. In fact, 
the old copy-book aphorism, “‘ Know- 
ledge is power,” is nowhere so un- 
deniably true as in a public depart- 
ment. As that knowledge rests with 
the permanent functionaries, how- 
ever, strenuously the parliamentary 
Minister may assert his own supre 
macy, they must in reality not only 
do, but design, the principal business 
of the State. 

The question then is— Whether it 
may not be desirable to attach more 
real responsibility to them? In their 
case it would be a reality, not a 
fiction of responsibility, At present 
there is constitutional responsibility, 
but it is generally felt, for reasons 
already stated, to be no more than 
a delusion and a snare. Serious 
blunders are sometimes committed; 
culpable official negligence is proved 
—perhaps grave offences against po- 
litical morality are perpetrated—bat 
no one is to blame; the public are 
defrauded of their victim—the bene 
fit of example is lost. If by the rash- 
ness, or the incompetency, or the 
neglect of, a public fuctionary, some 
serious mischief is done to the State, 
why should that public functionary 
be irresponsible? and why should 
the responsibility be fixed upon 
Minister who does not select his own 
agents, and who is bound to believe 
that the permanent officials of his 
department are competent public 
servants? If the captain of a ship 
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loses his vessel, he is brought to a 
court-martial; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is not impeached. We 
believe that the public service would 
gain greatly in efficiency if the per- 
manent members of the Civil Service 
were in come way rendered respon- 
sible for the work which they do- and 
understand, instead of the parlia- 
mentary Secretary, who neither does 
it nor understands it at all. 

But what are these permanent func- 
tionaries? Let us see. There is first 
the permanent head of the office ; say, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of 
State—perhaps there is also an As- 
sistant Under-Secretary; and then 
there are several chiefs of depart- 
ments, or, properly, sub-departmente, 
under whom, again, are a number of 
clerks. The real work of the office 
is done by these several divisional 
chiefs. In different offices the work 
is divided in different ways, In 
the Foreign Office the division is 
geographical. One officer conducts 
the diplomatic correspondence with 
France, &c.; another with Turkey, 
and so on. In the Colonial Office 
there is the same geographical ar- 
rangement: one officer has charge 
of the North American department, 
another of the West Indian depart- 
ment, &c. In the India Office, the 
distribution of labor is not regulated 
by geographical limits, but is of a 
subjective character. One depart- 
mental secretary* conducts the cor- 
respondence respecting the finances 
of India; another undertakes the 
legislative and judicial business; an- 
other the political (or diplomatic) ; 
& fourth the military, &, &. But 
whatever may be the character of the 
subdivision of labour, and whatso- 
ever the forms of official procedure— 
whether the secretary or chief clerk 
prepares at once answers to the de- 

tmental correspondence laid before 
im, or whether he prepares a minute 


or memorandum to be submitted to 
the official chief before the letter 
itself is drafted—practically the ini- 
tiative is with him. From _ this 
divisional officer, the work, in some 
shape or other, goes up to the per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State, 
and from him to the responsible 
Minister, who, if he be a wise man, 
will consult the permanent official, 
and in most cases be guided by his 
opinion. The largest share of actual 
wer, in administrative business at 
east, rests, therefore, with the per- 
mavent Under-Secretary of State, 
who superintends all divisions. But 
the permanent Under-Secretary of 
State is not a responsible Minister. ° 
He despatches no business, except, 
perhaps, of a routine character, with- 
out the sanction of the parliamentary 
chief. The more important despatches 
are signed by that chief; and letters 
of less moment, though signed by 
the Under-Secretary, carry on the 
face of them the fact, or the fiction, 
that they are written by direction of 


‘that chief. The permanent head of © 


an office does nothing, therefore, ex- 
cept in a ministerial capacity. He 
has constitutionally no more power 
than any other executive officer. The 
sole undivided responsibility of the 
chief Minister of the department, in 
matters of the most trivial import no 
less than in those of the highest mo- 
ment, is, we repeat, the theory of our 
government. There is an almost 
ludicrous incongruity between the 
moral and the constitutional respon- 
sibility in such cases—between the 
fact and the fiction of power. 

But although the permanent 
Under-Secretary supervises more or 
less the current business of the of- 
fice, it is not his part generally to 
originate it.t The initiative in most 
cases rests with the chief clerk or 
departmental secretary, to whom is 
intrusted a certain class or division 





* In the India Office the divisional chiefs are secretaries; in the other offices 
cited in the text they are chief clerks. The former designation should be more 
generally adopted when the duties are such as to warrant the title. 

+ The reader will of course bear in mind that there are in different departments 
of Government different forms of administrative agency. It being necessary, in 
tracing the course of official procedure, to individualise more or less, we have 
selected a Secretary of State’s office (of which there are now five) as the most con- 
venient for illustration. But what we write will apply, mutatis mutandis, to other 


departments. 
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of the aggregate official work. It 
is his duty to be well versed in the 
particular antecedents of every case, 
and in the general precedents bear- 
ing upon it. His business is con- 
fined to a particular branch of the 
tree, and therefore he is expected to 
be intimately acquainted with all its 
subordinate ramifications. Unless, 
therefore, he is signally deficient in 
capacity, he must be better acquaint- 
ed with his subject than the superior 
official who superintends all the di- 
visions of labour, and, after longer 
official experience, attains to a ser- 
viceable, but rarely to a minute, 
acquaintance with all. Of these 
minor functionaries—each in his own 
line exercising an important influence 
over the character of the public work 
—the world. however, hears little or 
nothing. But how much depends 
upon the efficiency of these men! 
Let the permanent head of the office 
be as capable as he may—and we 
have a very high opinion of the ca- 
acity of such functionaries as Mr. 
erivale, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Ham- 
mond, &c. &c.—and let the parlia- 
mentary chief interfere in matters of 
detail as much as he cap, still the 
greater amount of the work done 
will remain in the same state as that 
in which it has emanated from the 
minor functionary who first puts bis 
pen to paper. If the men, with 
whom practically the initiative rests, 
are deficient in the capacity or the 
will to do their work, the general 
business of the department must go 
lamentably wrong. 

The immense importance, there- 
fore, to the national interests, of a 
thoroughly effective staff of perma- 
nent officials, especially in the higher 
ranks, being admitted, a question 
arises, and a very grave one, as to 
whether we hold out sufficient induce- 
ments to men of first-rate intellectual 
capacity and energy to enter the pub- 
lic service. There are two things for 
which men toil, early and late—scorn- 
ing delight, and living laborious 
days—the one is money, the other is 
honour. By money, of course, we 
mean all that money can purchase, 
for ourselves or for others—personal 
comfort ; the happiness and respecta- 
bility of our families; the education 
of our children; provision for the 
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helpless ones we leave behind ug, 
These are things of which men 
think without imputation of avarice 
—which may be sought worthily 
by the best of us. And a love of 
personal distinction, if a weakness, ig 
“an infirmity of noble minds,” and 
may be cherished without shame, It 
may be true to some extent—nay, we 
believe that it is .true to a very large 
extent—that good service is its own 
reward. Every good public servant 
knows the unspeakable contentment 
derived from the thought that he has 
done good work out of bis own brain, 
by his own hand, unaided and alone, - 
to whomsoever the credit may be 
given. It may bear another namé, 
but it is still his. The peer or the 
baronet at the head of the depart. 
ment may, in popular estimation, 
have all the honor of its paternity, 
but it is none the less the good work 
of the real workman ; and the world, 
which * knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” though it acknowledge him not 
as a benefactor, still owes everything 
to his labours. There is a sustaining 
power in the inward satisfaction de 
rived from such reflections as these; 
but there are times when a man 
needs other support, and only the 
very great are able to “ bear up and 
steer right on,” supported only by 
‘*the conscience,” uoder the depress 
ing inflaence of unmerited neglect. 
Let us consider these two matters 
separately. And, firstly, in respect 
of the monied wages of the perma 
nent civil servants of the Crown. 
In Mr. Parkinson's little volume we 
may see before us at a glance the 
salaries of all principal officers “un- 
der Government,” permanently em 
gaged in the administration of the 
country. We can only find one 
appointment valued at more than 
£2000 per annum, and that is the 
appointment of Solicitor to the Post- 
Ottice. And this brings us, before we 
had intended it, to what may be re 
garded as the very root of the mat- 
ter—viz. the high price which pro 
fessional or technical knowledge 
fetches in the market, in comparison 
with administrative ability. That 
solicitor attached to a public office 
should receive a salary higher than 
is paid to Under-Secretaries of 
State, and equal to the pay of the 
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parliamentary chief of the depart- 
ment (the Postmaster - General), 
would excite unmeasured surprise, if 
it were not for the fact that all the 
liberal professions are notoriously 
better paid than the Government 
service. A successful lawyer or phy- 
sician makes incomparably more 
money in the course of a year than 
the exercise of an equal *amount of 
ability and industry would obtain 
for him in the employment of the 
Crown. There are scores of lawyers 
and physicians trebling the official in- 
come of an Under-Secretary of State, 
and yet, perhaps, not possessing half 
the capacity and perseverance of the 
public functionary. In other ‘words, 
the community are infinitely better 
paymasters than the State. 

t is with reference to the ordin- 
ary amount of professional emolu- 
ment, derivable from private prac- 
tice, that the official salaries of 
lawyers are fixed at the highest 
figures to be found in the schedule. 
The salary of a permanent Under- 
Secretary of State is £2000. This is 
the ordinary salary of a solicitor ina 
public office, though we have shown 
that it may be exceeded. But al- 
though the due discharge of the 
duties of legal adviser to a public 
department necessarily demands good 
capacity, it can hardly be said to re- 
uire so high an order of intellect as 
that which is necessary to the due 
performance of the administrative 
duties of an important official ap- 
pointment. Yet to the greater num- 
ber of official appointments, demand- 
ing the possession of a high order of 
ability, are attached salaries rang- 
ing no higher than £1000 or £1200 
a-year. In the public service, in- 
deed, £1000 or £1200 a-year is con- 
sidered a large income. But a law- 
yer or doctor, not making a larger 
income than this, is not said to be in 
“good practice.” As a class, the 
civil servants of the Crown are poor 
men. The reader has only to turn 
over Mr. Parkinson’s book to ascer- 
tain how poor they are. If he could 
obtain access to the returns of the 
professional incomes of metropolitan 
practitioners, either in medicine or 
the law, the poverty of the public 
servants would be still more appar- 
ent. We do not see how, by any 
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possibility, indeed, an official man can 
make a fortune. Say that, after 
thirty or forty years’ service, he rises, 
by slow stages, to an appointment 
with a salary of £1000 a-year. He 
has very probably by this time a 
large family, and ee been com- 
pel ed to live in or near London all 

is life, it is not unlikely that, whilst 
in the lower grades, he has accumu- 
lated debts to be paid off on acquir- 
ing the higher salary. And if he 
have neither family nor debt, he does 
not hold the maximum salary long 
enough to enable him to make a 
large purse before he drifts into 
superannuation. The instances of 
men in the English Civil Service who 
have left fortunes to their children, 
saved from their official salaries, are 
so few that they may be counted on 
your fingers. 

But we must not be unjust to the 
public service. It doubtless has its 
advantages. All private professional 
occupation is more or less precarious. 
A man may break down, under ill- 
health or some other accident, and 
may lose his practice altogether. His 
income may suddenly fall from thou- 
sands to hundreds, or to nz. But in 
a public office it takes a good deal 
(loss of character excepted) to bring 
a man down to this state. Loss of 
health, in the public service may in- 
jure, but it does not ruina man. A 
Government servant can only claim 
as his right a certain number of days 
during which he may absent himself 
from his official duties. But, practi- 
cally, in case of certified illness, con- 
siderable latitude is, and ought to be, 
allowed; and if frequently recur- 
ing attacks, or long-protracted inca- 
pacity, seriously mar his utility as a 
public servant, he can fall back upon 
the superannuation rules, and take 
his pension. There is a certainty, 
therefore—a reliableness in an offi- 
cial income, which, doubtless, recom- 
mends it to persons not of an aspiring 
or speculative character. It is some- 
thing to be able to calculate your 
income (barring eccentricities of in- 
come-tax) to a fraction, and to know 


that at a certain age you may retire 
altogether from active business with 
@ moderate competence, the amount 


of which you know beforehand as 
accurately as your present income. 
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But if there are special advantages 
in Government service, there are also 
special disadvantages to be taken 
into account. To enter the public 
service is necessarily to make a large 
sacrifice of independence; it is to 
place yourself under inconvenient 
' yestraint, to submit to rules and 
regulations framed by others, and to 
be debarred, in many instances, from 
that liberty of action which citizens 
of a free country claim as their 
birthright. Having chosen to be a 
public: servant, he must be only a 
public servant. He must give up all 
his days to the State. He cannot 
absent himself from office without 
permission ; he can neither go where 
he likes, nor say what he likes, nor 
do what he likes. He cannot, even 
though he performs lis official duties 
satisfactorily in office hours, devote 
himself to any other business or pro- 
fession. He must not sit in Parlia- 
ment. He must not trade or specu- 
late. It is a question to what extent 
he may, without offence, write for 
the public press. He is liable to be 


called to account for the opinions 
which he expresses, and to be told 


that a servant of Government ought 
to exercise a discreet reticence, and 
to remember what he owes to the 
Government he serves. He may be 
the victim any day of vague charges 
and arbitrary judgments, and is 
scarcely less at the mercy of a single 
individual than if he were in private 
employment. 

The pecuniary attractions not being 
sufficient to induce men of knowledge 
and ability of a high order to sacri- 
fice their independence by entering 
the public service, it remains to be 
seen what other advantages there 
are to reconcile them to the scanty 
emoluments of Government em- 
ploy. Is personal reputation to be 
gained? Are public honours within 
the reach of the public servant? The 
personal reputation gained by an 
able and industrious servant of Gov- 
ernment seldom extends much be- 
yond the walls of the public office 
in which he passes his life. He may 
help to make the reputation of half-a- 
dozen Parliamentary statesmen; but 
he is fortunate, indeed, if he can 
make apy reputation for himself. 
There is probably no position in 
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life in which the sic vos non vobis 
principle is practically enunciated 
more thoroughly than in a public 
office. There may be occasional in- 
stances of the partial identification 
of irresponsible public servant with 
the paternity of public measures for 
which parliamentary statesmen have 
stood sponsors and gained the larger 
praise—Mr. Deacon Hume, and one 
or two others of the same class, might 
be named as exceptional cases of rare 
good fortune in this respect. Bat 
the rule is to ignore utterly the ser. 
vices of the permanent functionaries 
of the State; they labour on from 
year’s end to year’s end, and are as 
little known to the world at the end 
as at the commencement of their 
career. A successful lawyer or a 
successful physician makes for him- 
self a name, and is a marked man 
wherever he goes. Whatsoever he 
does well is a part of himself—no 
one can deprive him of it. But a 
public servant may fill whole Blue- 
books, and provide largely, by his 
own exertions, the materials of his- 
tory, and yet be known, for his capa- 
city, to no one beyond his own de- 
partment of the State. 

But if the public have not the 
means of recognising the individual 
merits of those who serve them, 
surely, it may be said, the Govern- 
ment know the individual merits of 
the men who serve them, and will 
not suffer good service to go unre- 
cognised and,unhonoured But what, 
in such a case, is Government? It 
is a sounding name; but, practically, 
it is little more than a myth. If we 
try to personify it, it is just this : it is 
either the administrative agency that 
does the work of the State; or it is the 
little cluster of fluctuating parliamen- 
tary officials ; or it is the Queen on the 
throne. The first are the men them- 
selves whose services call for honor- 
able reward—so they are out of the 
question. The second—that is, the 
responsible parliamentary Ministers 
of the day— might recognise meri- 
torious service, and recommend it for 
honorary distinction ; but, somehow 
or other, they do not. We have 
heard it said that any large acknow- 
ledgment of the services of the per- 
manent employés‘of the Crown would 
be constructively a detraction from the 
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value of the services rendered by the 
“ responsible Minister”’—that, in other 
words, it is the interest of the 
Minister to keep up the fiction of 
a single ministerial agent as dis- 
tinguished from a numerical min- 
isterial agency—and that, therefore, 
little credit is to be given to those 
who understand and who do the work 
of a department. But we attribute 
no such paltry motives to our great 
parliamentary leaders. The real fact 
we believe is, that the changes at the 
head of the different departments 
are so frequent, that the Minister 
knows little and cares little about 
those who work under him, until his 
tenure of office is at an end; and 
that party objects, rather than ad- 
ministrative ends, being generally 
uppermost in his mind, he has no 
great inducements to solicit honorary 
distinctions for those who have no- 
thing to do with party—who, indeed, 
are precluded from taking any part 
in the faction-fights of the hour. The 
only hope, then, of the public service, 
is-in the Sovereign himself. The day 
may come when that hope will be 
fulfilled, 

That it has not yet been fulfilled is 
certain. Royal Calendars and Court 
Circulars tell the story. How many 
of the civil servants of the Crown 
have obtained honorary distinctions, 
after a life spent in the active service 
of the State? Military and naval 
officers are decorated every year, by 
scores. As a general rule, it may be 
said that the officer commanding 
a certain army, or a certain expedi- 
tion, sends in the names of those 
whose regiments or ships have done 
good ‘service, or who have distin- 
guished themselves for some isolated 
act of gallantry. It is his privilege 
to name such officers in his de- 
spatches, and the Oommander-in- 
Chief, or the War Minister in Eng- 
land, then recommends them for hono- 
rary distinction to the Crown. Every- 
body knows that there are certain 
specific rewards, such as brevet pro- 
motions,\and the military Order of 
the Bath, set apart for those who 
fight their country’s battles with 
swords, and muskets, and heavy 
guns. We have a high respect for 
men who are thus honorably dis 
tinguished. But has the State no 


other battles to be fought than those 
which are fought amidst the roar of 
artillery and the obscurity of snl- 
phureous smoke? A_ military or 
naval officer is rewarded either be- 
cause he displays personal courage in 
the field, or because he exhibits pro- 
fessional ability which enables him to 
apply the amount of military force at 
his disposal to the best possible use, 
or because he happens to be at a par- 
ticular place, in a particular office, at 
a particular time. But if mere 
animal courage, or what is called 
“gallantry,” of a somewhat. higher 
order is the quality recognised by the 
grant of Bath honours and brevet 
promotion, we are afraid that some 
of the remarks made by Mr. Hosea 
Biglow, in his celebrated “ Papers,” 
about soldiers getting all the raps 
and officers all the honours, are not 
altogether impertinent. And if pro- 
fessional ability, or the right applica- 
tion to a particular purpose of the 
resources of the State, deserve hon- 
orary distinction in one line of Gov- 
ernment employment, why not in an- 
other? A man leads his regiment 
into action, and the regiment does its 
duty in the face of the enemy. The 
commanding officer is made a O.B., 
or something higher. But perhaps 
the brother of this very colonel, 
who has made good use of his 
regiment, or, being in command of it, 
could not do otherwise than he 
did without running away, had been 
sitting in an office in London, pen 
in hand, working early and work- 
ing late, to embark, to clothe, or to 
feed the whole army, of which his 
brother’s regiment forms a part, and 
which never could have gone into the 
field at all without the successful 
exertions of the unrecognised civilian. 
The conclusion arrived at by the little 
Pippa, in Mr. Browning's poem is 
that 


“ All service is the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and 
worst, : 
Are we, there is no last nor first.” 


But, in our country, the temporal 
Government establishes a law 
very reverse of this, and service, to 
be recognised and rewarded, must be 
service of a particular kind. Perhaps 
in no other country is the agency by 
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which the affairs of the State are 
managed regarded so absolutely as a 
vast machine. It is not a machine, 
but a body of thinking, striving men, 
with flesh and blood, feelings and ap- 
petences, and each with as strong an 
individual character as the one re- 
cognised “ responsible” chief, whose 
personality is acknowledged by the 
Crown—a body of men who, doubt- 
less, do well under the present de- 
pressing system, but who would do 
far better if it were not for the feeb 
ing that they are regarded only in the 
concrete as the machinery of the 
State. 

It is not otherwise than a laudible 
ambition, that men should desire, in 
some shape or other, the notice of 
their sovereign; the instinct is one 
. that ought not to be suppressed. 
But, under the existing system, we 
are afraid that it very soon 7s sup- 
pressed in the public departments, 
for want of the stimulus of en- 
couragement. We are aware that 
some eminent civil servants of the 
Crown have received the civil order 
of the Bath, but the instances are so 
few, and these few, by reason of 


certain personal or party connec- 
tions, so suspicious, that we can say 
little more of them than that the 


exception proves the rule. Again, 
how few are they whom royalty de- 
lights to honor, even with a passing 
glance of recognition! Read the lists 
of those honoured with invitations 
to balls and concerts at the Palace. 
The guests are numerous, and not 
very select; but among the many 
hundreds assembled on these occa- 
sions, how few of the permanent 
public servants of the Crown are to 
be found; and of those few it may 
in many instances be surmised that 
they do not owe their invitations 
solely to their public services. It 
may be said that an invitation toa 
ball is @ poor object of ambition. 
Doubtless it is so in itself; and, 
moreover, ® nuisance to have to re- 
spond to it by personal attendance. 
But regarded as a mark of respect 
either to his office or to himself, 
every public servant of the Crown 
may laudibly appreciate the distinc- 
tion. And we may be sure that a 
public functionary will not work less 
zealously for knowing, or for believ- 
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ing, that when the head of the Govern- 
ment stamps her royal approbation 
upon his work (and this headship of 
the Government is no constitutional 
fiction), she has some notion of the 
hand, or the brain rather, that 
wrought it. 

It has now, we think, been dis- 
tinctly shown that, the real work of 
Government being done by the per- 
manent civil servants of the Crown, 
it is a matter of the highest import- 
ance to the nation that these perma- 
nent civil servants should be men of 
first-rate administrative capacity ; 
but that, under the existing system, 
the encouragement is so small that 
such men are with difficulty to be 
obtained; and if obtained, are, for 
want of the ordinary stimulants to 
exertion, seldom kept up to the full 
athletic standard of their personal 
efficiency. It is a great point that 
we should see clearly the nature of 
the evil; and if we have succeeded 
in doing that, we have not written in 
vain. But a few words may be said 
about the very obvious remedies 
which doubtless have suggested 
themselves to every reader who has 
followed us thus far in our investi- 
gation of the pathology of the dis- 
ease. In the first place, no reform 
of the administrative system of the 
country can be complete, which 
does not recognise the necessity of 
emancipating the several adminis- 
trative departments of the State from 
the absolute and arbitrary dictator- 
was of parliamentary chiefs, shifting 
and changing with every vicissitude 
of party. There may be some diffi- 
culty in this, but it is not impossible. 
Larger control over administrative 
details might be given to, and more 
direct responsibility vested in, the 
a head of a department. 

he necessity of every one respon- 
sible to Parliament—that is, to the 
country—having a seat and a voice 
in Parliament, is a conventional idea, 
but it is by no meats a substan- 
tial fact. e have already shown 
that the tendency of the present 
system of ministeria] responsibility 
is to obscure rather than to en- 
lighten ; because the real responsibi-— 
lity lies in one direction, the nominal 
responsibility in another. It would 
not be so if the permanent head of a 
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department were held directly re- 
sponsible to the nation for the effi- 
ciency of the office over which he 
presides. He alone can secure that 
efficiency ; and therefore, fall power 
over all executive details and all ex- 
ecutive officers should be vested in 
him. If matters go wrong, it should 
be his business to investigate and re- 
port upon the cause of the malad- 
administration, and clearly to indicate 
the offending parties, so that every 
man, down to the lowest, may be re- 
sponsible for the work that he does. 
The internal management of the de- 
partment, indeed, should be entirely 
in the hands of the permanent chief. 
For among the many causes of defec- 
tive administration, there is not one, 
perhaps, more fatal to the general 
efficiency of a department, than those 
frequent changes in the manner of 
doing official business, which are 
almost inseparable from the condition 
of an office subject to the individual 
caprices of a succession of parlia- 
mentary chiefs. 

Increasing the power and the re- 
sponsibility of the permanent chief 
of the office, and in a corresponding 


degree of the different minor depart- 
mental chiefs, we would at the same 
time increase the scale of remunera- 
tion, so as to assimilate the rewards 
of efficient public employment more 
neerly to the prizes of a private profes- 


sional success. It is a bad state of 
things when a man has nothing fur- 
ther to look forward to; when in the 
prime of life, and in the full vigour 
of his intellect, he finds that he has 
reached the maximum of success, and 
that, do what he may, there is no 
rofessional advancement for him. 
ut this is the condition of a large 
number of Government employes. 
They have reached to the highest po- 
sition, and are in the enjoyment of 
the highest salary attainable in their 
department, short of those of the per- 
manent chief of the office. They 
know that so long as they do their 
work respectably they will retain 
their appointments and draw their 
salaries ; but the stimulus to extraor- 
dinary exertion being altogether want- 
ing, it is not strange if they drowse 
away year after year, fine specimens 
of official mediocrity. It is admit- 
tedly advantageous to the public ser- 
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vice that men 4 yeaa years, full 
experience, an rov capaci 
shouhd bo tedavell:to, tole an ae 
as a crude experiment (as in early 
youth), but for the sake of turning cer- 
tain ascertained special qualifications 
to account for the benefit of the State. 
An Act of Parliament, passed last 
session, especially provides for such 
cases so far as the superannuation 
rules are concerned. A man entering 
the public service, on account of spe- 
cial qualifications, late in life—or, as 
the Act phrases, it, “‘on account of 
professional or other peculiar quali- 
fications not ordinarily to be acquired 
in the public service,” “at an age 
excceding that at which public ser- 
vice ordinarily begins ’"—may now be 
allowed to count any number of years, 
not exceeding twenty, in addition to 
his actual period of service, in calcu- 
lating the amount of his claims to 
the superannuation allowance. This 
is, doubtless, a very salutary provi- 
sion so far as it goes. But, unless a 
man goes in for a gross job he does 
not think much of superannuation 
allowances when he enters the pub- 
lic service. It is more to the point 
for him to know that, after a certain 
number of years of good service, he 
may obtain an increase of his effect- 
ive salary. We hold, therefore, that 
in the higher as in the lower grades 
of the Civil Service there should be 
an increasing scale of official salaries ; 
the increase not being demandable as‘ 
a right, but obtainable as the reward 
of testified efficiency. 

We come now to the subject of 
honorary distinctions, the attainment 
of which is in all cases a stimulus to 
exeftion. Stating the natdre of the 
complaint, we have necessarily indi- 
cated the character of the remedy ; 
but still a few words more may be 
said. What the Civil Service requires 
is a more clearly defined social posi- 
tion, and a more open recognition of 
good service. We do not very clearl 
see why there should not be a classi- 
fication of civil, as of military and 
naval officers — why the permanent 
civil servants of the Crown should not 
be distributed in different ranks, each 
rank giving certain social precedence, 
Good service, in such case, might 
entitle a man to promotion from one 
rank to another; and in -special 
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cases, the Order of the Bath might 
be conferred, and with good advan- 
tage, more frequently than at present. 
It is worthy of consideration whether 
an outgoing Minister might not, on 
leaving office, be called upon to 
record a minute expressive of the 
estimate he has formed of the value 
of the assistance rendered to him by 
the principal officers of his depart- 
ment. Why should not the Civil 
Service have their gazettes, from time 
to time, like their military and naval 
brethren ? 

If the public require, as they un- 
questionably do, the best servants in 
the world, they ought to be the best 
masters in the world. But it is very 
questionable whether they take pro- 
per steps to obtain the best servants. 
They have a vague impression that 
they are not well served, and every 
now and then there is an unmeaning 
ery against one of the public depart- 
ments, or against some unfortunate 
statesman who happens accidentally 
to be at its head. And then there is 
a demand for “the right men in the 
right places;” but no one suggests 
that the way to get the right men is 
to hold out sufficient inducements 
for them to enter the public ser- 
vice, and sufficient encouragement 
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for them to work zealously and ener- 
getically when they are in it. Buta 
profession, in which neither wealth 
nor honour is to be obtained igs 
hardly one that can command. the 
best available capacity in the market. 
The command, however, of this capa- 
city is at the bottom of all cheap, as 
of all good government. The prizes 
of the public service should be the 
highest drawn by the intelligence of 
the nation. An incapable public 
servant may cost the country more 
in a year than it would require to 
command the services of scores of 
capable men for a quarter of a cen- 
tary. Financial reform does not 
consist in reducing public salaries, 
any more than administrative reform 
consists in depreciating public men. 
If we want our work done cheaply 
and well, we must elevate the pub- 
lic service. At present it appears to 
us to be unwisely and unjustly de- 
pressed. The real working members 
of the great Government firm are not 
in their proper pee and until 
they are, although the work may be, 
as we believe it is, done well, the 
Administration of the country cannot 
attain to that point of vigorous effi- 
ciency which might be reached under 
a better system. 
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Coutp those whose scientific dis- 
coveries have rendered them the great- 
est benefactors to humanity, have 
foreseen, in all their varied effects, 
the results of their inventions, and 

reeived exactly the extent of that 
influence which they were destined 
to exercise over the fortunes of pos- 
terity, the satisfaction of having 
carried their exertions to a success- 
fal issue would have doubtless been 
enhanced tenfold. In what light, 
under these circumstances, the pro- 
phetic eye of honest James Watt 
would have regarded the flood of 
light literature with which the world 
is now deluged may be a matter of 
speculation, but he would have little 
difficulty in perceiving in it one of 
the results of his great discovery, 
since the performance of journeys 
in railways and steamers conduces 
largely not only to the reading bat 
the writing of books. If you doubt 
this, and want a practical evidence 
of its truth, cross the Atlantic, travel 
three thousand miles by railway, de- 
vour in the cars piles of “ sensation 
novels” at 25 cents each, by eminent 
American authors, and on your re- 
turn write “The Englishman in 
America,” being an account of your 
own sensations in that land of liberty, 
and you will find, just as your origi- 
nal work appears, that half-a-dozen 
other Englishmen are advertised as 
doing precisely the same thing. Still 
don’t be dismayed ; if ever there was 
a country that would bear writing 
about, it is America, In the first 
place, you can always take up the 
cudgels on one side or the other in 
any of the great social problems 
which are being resolved there, and 
which are deeply interesting to the 
world at large. Its institutions offer 
a wide field for speculation and criti- 
cism. Scarcely any two travellers 
agree in their general impressions ; 
the consequence is, that they wax 
warm in support of the cause they 
espouse, and that always amuses 
the world at large, far more than de- 
scriptions of Alpine scenery, or Euro- 
pe capitals, or Italian picture-gal- 
eries, If, then, you do not aspire 
to be a Barth, a Livingstone, or a Bar- 


ton, and have not imagination enough 
for a ‘‘sensation novel,” let me re- 
commend j ea visiting the Southern 
States of America, and espousing en- 
thusiastically the cause of the slave 
proprietors, like the Hon. Miss Muar- 
ray, garnishing with facetious wood- 
cuts, like her namesake, the Hon. 
Henry. Or if you have talent enough, 
take up the opposite side; but it is 
more hacknied, and therefore diffi- 
cult to be original, unless, indeed, 
ou happen to have heard at Brook- 
yn one of the Rev. Mr. Beecher’s 
pee sermons, and taken short- 
and notes of it:—such a one, for 
instance, as he preached upon the 
Sanday following the last presiden- 
tial election, when he taunted Mr. 
Preston Brooks with cowardice for 
not daring to cross the frontier and 
fight a duel with a chivalrous parti- 
ean of Mr. Summer’s who challenged 
him. The particular passage in which 
this announcement was made, would, 
of course, not have so strikingly ori- 
ginal an effect in a book as it had 
from the pulpit, but some of his 
expressions would be telling any- 
where. Slavery is only one of many 
questions of interest in America, and 
no man of ordinary intelligence or 
observation will find any lack of 
material, or much difficulty in hand- 
ling it differently from his neighbours. 
Moreover, in so progressive a country 
there is always something to describe 
which is altogether new. Towns 
rising into importance on the borders 
of civilisation, young emporia of a 
newly-developed trade; experiments 
in cultivation, discoveries of mine- 
rals, extension of railways, opening 
of canals, and the formation of new 
territories, with all the disorders in- 
cidental to infancy and childhood: 
insubordinate youngsters, they early 
become much troubled with inter- 
nal commotion, and are perpetually, 
with much clamour, striving for 
the privileges of manhood, while still 
in short-clothes.. All this there is 
to write about, and indeed all this 
is yearly written about, but still the 
public of England are in a very gross 
state of ignorance upon the subject. 
They seem to owe their knowledge 
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of Georgia to Mr. Arrowsmith, and of 
Alabama to Lucy Neal, it is gene- 
rally so very vague. In talking of 
the respective capitals of these States 
the other day — viz., Augusta and 
Montgomery —I was asked whether 
she (Augusta Montgomery) was 
pretty! Under these circumstances, 
as long as there is anybody who will 
read, let all of us who have- been 
in the United States keep on writing 
about them: let those who under- 
stand the mysteries of a presiden- 
tial election discourse learnedly upon 
caucus meetings and Pollywog con- 
ventions, and explain how it was 
that Pennsylvania turned the scale 
in Buchanan’s favour, and discuss, 
in ’56, Seward’s chances next time; 
though it is to be said, in justice to 
the Times’ Correspondent, that a bet- 
ter account was given of that election 
than of any previous one, and it is 
the fault of the public themselves if 
they are not “‘posted up” on the 
subject. Those who have emigrated 
to the States should certainly give us 
the benefit of their experiences, other- 
wise the world will believe, not that 
Mr. Beste proved himself utterly un- 
fitted to be a settler on the Wabash, 
but that the Wabash is a river utterly 
unfitted for settlement. An interest- 
ing book might also be written upon 
the various phases of theological 
opinion in the United States. In a 
country where such creeds as Mor- 
monism and Spiritualism exist, there 
is evidently a wide scope for freedom 
of thought on subjects which, in our 
own country, are generally left to 
the contemplation of those who 
are paid to think about them for us. 
The influence of this liberty, and 
the extent of its present develop- 
ment, has scarcely been sufficiently 
noticed by travellers, or its effects 
upon coming generations considered. 
For my own part, I shall refrain at 
present from entering into any such 
abstruse considerations; and avail- 
ing myself of those excuses which I 
have endeavoured to make for my 
fellow-scribblers on the same subject, 
I will jot down a few random, recol- 
lections of my random ramblings to 
one or two nooks and corners a little 
out of their beaten track. 

There is a pleasant land, for instance, 
which I never remember to-have read 
about, not far from the sea-shore of 


a celebrated Southern State, watered 
by the Wacamaw, Great Peedee, and 
Winiyaw, noble rivers, whose names 
were new to me, but upon whose 
waters steamers actively ply, bearing 
to the ocean the rich produce of their 
shores. A land it is of johnny-cakes 
and waffles, hoe-cakes and hominy, 
very agreeable to look back upon. 
A belt of pine-barrens, fifty miles 
broad, intervenes between it and the 
nearest railway—a most dreary tract 
to traverse, along deep sandy roads, 
through an interminable forest of 
pines, where the only variety is that 
some are notched for turpentine, and 
some are not. Turpentine oozes 
everywhere ; even the trees that are 
not gashed seem to be weeping tears 
of turpentine for their unhappy com- 
rades, whose gaping wounds are all 
mortal. The whole of this district 
is uninhabited, except by a few mis- 
erable specimens of white human- 
ity whose occupation is collecting 
turpentine, who are said to possess 
an unnatural craving for a clay diet, 
and who are popularly known as 
“crackers,” but whose gaunt aspect 
and haggard vacant countenances 
induce one to suppose that they 
might with greater truth be called 
“cracked.” A little farther north 
this region sinks into the Peedee and 
Great Dismal Swamps, 


“Where Will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms 
shine 

In bulrush and in brake, 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 

Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a human foot would pass, 

Or a human heart would dare ;” 


but over which now the cars rattle 


with sbrill whistle, and the trestle on 
which they run, high above the tops 
of the highest trees, trembles beneath 
them; and as you look out of the 
window there is nothing between 
your eye and the morass but the 
pointed summits of the waving pines. 
It is at this point that the tourists 
of our own country listen intently 
for the bay of blood-hounds and 
crane eagerly from the window, ex- 
pecting to see some equivalent of 
Dred dashing madly through the 
fen, and after him the field in full 
ery. Or if it be at night, they look 
for “the fire of the midnight camp,” 
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and, failing to discover it, call Mrs, 
Stowe an impostor, pull their night- 
caps over their eyes, and dream of 
anything but of getting out, as I did 
at two o’¢lock on a pitch-dark morn- 
ing, at a solitary log-hut, in the midst 
of that dreary region, where the 
cars stopped for about five seconds. 
In these swamps the above-named 
rivers rise, and after a winding course 
approach the sea, and near it fertilise 
a vast extent of alluvial country, 
where the rice-fields extend to the 
distant woods, and on the river-banks 
neat comfortable mansions of opu- 
lent planters are situated, with lawns 
reaching down to the water, sur- 
rounded by well-tended gardens, and 
sheltered by noble trees; while, a 
little way back, a street of negro 
houses, like a country village, con- 
tains their living store of the material 
wealth of the proprietor. Broad- 
grinning visages greet you merrily 
as you pass through it; and if the 
occasion of your arrival is that also 
of the master, after his absence dur- 
ing the sammer months, great is the 
commotion which is created; all the 
field-hands come trooping in to wel- 
come him; the old and decrepid hob- 
ble out of their cabins ; and the jave- 
nile portion of the population, under 
charge of a stalwart matron, are 
drawn up, a somewhat mutinous- 
looking assemblage of curly heads; 
and a shaking of hands commences, 
beginning with the master, and going 
through all his own family, and then 
on to the guest, so that by the time 
the latter has grasped 300 hands, 
whose owners are of both sexes, of 
every age, and are reeking at the 
moment with the effects of every 
description of manual labour, he is 
abundantly satisfied with the evi- 
dences of their good-will. That this 
scene necessarily takes place every 
autumn is one of the greatest draw- 
backs to the possession of property 
in this part of the country. But so 
it is. Every spring the owners of all 
these plantations are compelled, by 
the unhealthiness of the climate dur- 
ing the summer months, to vacate 
their houses, leaving their rice-fields 
to the care of a sickly fever-eaten 
European overseer, to betake them- 
selves to the gaieties of the Virginia 
springs, or Newport, or, crossing the 
Atlantic, to swell the crowd of Conti- 
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nental tourists, until the first frost 
proclaims the setting-in of the cool 
weather, and the extinction of those 
noxious influences which the malaria 
of the lowlands of South Carolina 
exercise upon all but the negro. 
Even Mr. Olmsted, the staunch advo- 
cate of white labour in the Southern 
States, can scarcely deny the neces- 
sity here of the African race as calti- 
vators of the soil. If you see a faint 
tinge of colour in the usually blanched 
cheek of a European child; and com- 
pliment the mother upon its com- 
paratively -healthy appearance, she 
ba age answer, “ Yes, sir, he 
mi fever this season ;” and even 
then the family has been living either 
in pine-woods or on the sea-beach, as 
being more healthy than the planta- 
tion, and the overseer has had a long 
ride to and from his day’s work. But 
when that deadly season is over, 
families come flocking back, and open 
the doors of the hospitable houses 
which have been closed for six 
months past, and the traveller who 
has the good fortune to enter them 
may thank his lucky stars, and find 
that his lines have fallen in pleasant 
places. If life on a slave plantation 
is new to him, and he arrives with 
the notion popular in England upon 
the subject, he will find the occu- 
pation interesting of becoming prac- 
tically acquainted with the working 
of what Americans call “our pecu- 
liar institution.” If his host be 
a good master, he will have an op- 
portunity of seeing it in operation 
under its most favourable aspect ; 
and whatever may have been his 
preconceived notions upon the mat- 
ter, he will find himself driven to 
the conclusion, that however indefen- 
sible, in a moral point of view, he 
may conceive slavery to be, it may 
be made to conduce to a degree 
of happiness and contentment in the 
slave, as much beyond the ordinary 
experience of the peasantry of free 
countries,,as is that opposite ex- 
treme of misery and distress which 
the same system is no less liable to 
involve. Jt is its peculiarity, that in 
its operations it embraces the most 
widely different results. It is sel- 
dom, however, that the traveller has 
an opportunity of witnessing for him- 
self the more flagrant abuses of sla- 
very; the probability being that his 
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friend is a gentleman and a humane 
master, or else he would not have 
made his acquaintance, and become 
his guest. I have often regretted 
that no tyrant, or even commonly 
cruel master, ever asked me to stay 
with him; but it is not easy to be 
honoured by an invitation from such 
a quarter, because, in all likelihood, 
such a man and the friends whose 
guest you are, are not intimate, or, 
perhaps,’even not on speaking terms. 
To stroll, then, through the negro 
houses, to visit one which is set apart 
as an hospital, and others which con- 
tain curious fossil specimens of negro 
humanity, whose working days have 
been past for thirty years, and who 
have all that time been pensioned 
and cared for by their master and 
his wife, upon whose heads they have 
just strength and sense enough left 
to mumble blessings as he enters ; 
to listen to others, not yet so far ad- 
vanced in dotage, recall reminiscen- 
ces of three or four generations back 
of the family to which they have be- 
longed for nearly a century ; to pass 
on to the other extreme, and inspect 
the nursery, where the juvenile com- 
munity are grinning and rioting and 
driving their elderly guardian to de- 
Spair ; to extend our walk into rice- 
fields, and watch all the papas and 
mammas of these little urchins at 
work, the former taking it uncom- 
monly easily, and the latter perpetu- 
ally giggling over jokes known to 
themselves, and very ready to shake 
hands upon all occasions, and after- 
wards to titter and blush unseen ;— 
to go through an experience of this 
sort on divers plantations, will, to 
say the least of it, conduce to a cer- 
tain modification of the idea which 
possesses most of my countrymen, 
that misery is the rule, and happi- 
ness the exception, with the negro in 
the Southern States of America. Lat- 
terly, no doubt, in consequence of 
a series of revivals, the result of per- 
ave camp-meetings, the negroes 
ave assumed a certain air of solemn 
gravity and sobriety, a good deal at 
variance with the natural vivacity of 
their dispositions—a characteristic, 
however, which they never manage 
effectually to smother. On some 
lantations in South Carolina they 

ad, at the period of my visit, given 
up dancing, held constant prayer- 


meetings, and never sang anything 


but their own sacred. compositions, 
These chants break with their pleas- 
ant melody the calm stillness of 
evening, as we glide down the broad 
bosom’ of the Wacamaw, and oor 
crew with measured stroke kee 
time to the music of their own cho- 
ruses. The words, however, are more 
original than the music. Here are 
specimens taken down as they were 
sung :— 


** Oh I takes my text in Matthew, 
And some in Revelation ; 
Oh I know you by your garment— 
There’s a meeting here to-night.” 


This is the entire effusion, and js 
constantly repeated, the last line 
being the chorus; some, however, 
are more elaborate :— 


‘In that morning, true believers, 

In that morning 
We will sit aside of Jesus 

In that morning. 
If you should go fore I go, 

In that morning, 
You will sit aside of Jesus 

. In that morning. 

True believers, where your tickets 

In that morning ? 
Master Jesus got your tickets 

In that morning.” 


And so on, with a number of varia- 
tions, often extempore, but with the 
same refrain ever recurring, and 
joined in by all. Sometimes the 
metre is less regular, as— 


“* T want to sing as the angels sing, 
Daniel; 
I want to pray as the angels pray, 
Daniel ; 
I want to shout as the angels shout, 
Daniel. 
Oh Lord, give me the eagle’s wing. 
What time of day, Daniel? 
In the lions den, Daniel? 
I want to pray, Daniel. 
Oh Lord, give me the eagle’s wing.” 


The sense of the above is more diffi- 
cult than usual to discover, and 
affords some notion of the superf- 
cial character of their knowledge of 
Scripture. Here is one, however, 
where a definite idea is intended to 
be conveyed. It is supposed to be 
sung by a believer on his deathbed, 
and the air is singularly touching :— 


“ Master Jesus send for me— 
Lord, I must go; 
Dem archangels send for me— 
Lord, I must go. 
Fare de well, my broders— 
Lord, I must go; 
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General Jesus, send for me— 
Lord, I must go. 


de well, my sisters— 
sal : Lord, I must go. 


Weeping Mary, send for me— 
Lord, I must go; 
ister Martha, send for me— 
; , Lord, I must go.” 


Generally, indeed, the airs were ap- 
ropriate to the spirit of the com- 
position; some of them were sung 
with great vehemence and unction, 
and from the excitement of tone and 
manner, the . susceptibility of the 
negro to appeals of this nature to 
his devotional instincts was evident. 
The sacred names were generally 
screamed rather than sung, with an 
almost ecstatic fervour. The two 
following were clearly great favour- 
ites :-— 

«The heavenly bell is ringing loud, 

I wish it was ringing for me; 

Broders walking to New Jerusalem, 

Sisters walking to New Jerusalem, 

Doubters walking to New Jerusalem. 

Oh the heavenly bell is ringing loud 

I wish it was ringing for me; 

Sarah’s walking to New Jerusalem, 

Elias’ walking to New Jerusalem, 

Heroes walking to New Jerusalem, 

Oh the heavenly bell,” &c. &c. 


And— 


“Broders, don’t you hear the horn? 
Yes, Lord, I hear the horn; 
The horn sounds in jubilee. 
Sisters, don’t you hear the horn? 
Yes, Lord, I hear the horn; 
The horn sounds from door. 
Mourners, don’t you hear the horn? 
Yes, Lord, I hear the horn; 
The horn sounds like broder Tony’s 
horn.” jag 


It does not require the last line of 
the latter composition to prove its 
originality ; indeed, all of them differ 
very much from the Nigger Melo- 
dies, popularly so called, both in the 
character of the music and words. 
Nor does any attempt at rhyme en- 
ter into their construction. The most 
Important consideration, however, 
connected with the spread of this 
devotional spirit by which the negro 
18 apparently so much influenced, is 
how far it practically affects his daily 
walk and conversation ; nor have my 
inquiries on this point, I regret to 
say, been satisfactory. The exhorta- 
tion which I once heard proceed from 
the lips of a negro preacher, when 
holding forth with great earnestness 
to his sable congregation in another 
part of the country, would be as 


much to the purpose here as it was 
there: “Oh my deary bredren,” he 
ejaculated, “don’t waste your 
cious lives in drink, or dash dem 
away in adultery !” 

Te beguiled by these dulcet strains, 
we push our aquatic expedition far- 
ther than usual, we reach at length 
the little port of Georgetown, to 
which the tradition alone remains of 
its former importance, when the first 
colonists from England made it their 
seat of government. Now, it lives 
upon the necessities of the neigh- 
bouring planters, and is a dull un- 
healthy place, containing about two 
etibasead inhabitants. It is, how- 
ever, conveniently situated on the 
Winiyaw for the export of the pro- 
ductions of the surrounding country, 
about eighteen miles from the sea. 
Steamers ply to Charleston, which 
they reach in ten or twelve hours. 
Bat it is not necessary to pass 
through Georgetown to reach the 
sea; there is a short cut from most 
of the plantations through a belt of 
pine forest to the shore, which differs 
materially from what is called the 
beach, inasmuch as the latter con- 
sists of a bank of sand separated 
from the pine-fringed shore by a nar- 
row lagoon, which must be crossed 
in order to reach the summer-houses 
of the planters, who find that this 
strip of water importantly affects the 
salubrity of the climate, and whose 
wooden erections are consequently 
placed on the sand, with the sea- 
spray almost beating into the front 
windows, and the waters of the 
lagoon washing their back - stairs 
—the whole arrangement presenting 
a very desert-island aspect indeed ; 
and at this season, except for curio- 
sity, there is no object in visiting it. 
A more profitable way of spending 
the declining hours of day is to ex- 
plore the neighbourhood, driving or 
riding among the surrounding plant- 
ations, or to navigate, under pleasant 
guidance, the numerous channels 
which connect the large ‘streams, 
and which afford a convenient mode 
of intercommunication ; or, for the 
sake of variety, to sit with a gun 
upon the ridge of a rice-field; and as 
dense flocks of wild-ducks, of nu- 
merous: varieties, come winding past 
in long single-file, or, closing their 
ranks, settle in dense masses, with 
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noisy quack and flutter, all round 
you, to provide for the larder until 
it, becomes so dark that, though you 
can hear them paddling and scuffling 
about in a most tantalising proxi- 
mity, you are compelled to relinquish 
your occupation with regret. 
Meantime we grieve to say that we 
must allow no attractions of this or 
any other sort to induce us to prolong 
our stay: the time has come when 
we must steel our breasts against all 
hospitable entreaties, and once more 
prepare ourselves to undergo afresh 
the usual experience of American 
travel—to pass some nights to come 
in the staterooms of river steam- 
boats, and on the uncomfortable seats 
of crowded cars; to eat a series of 
dinners at gaunt hotels, at the risk 
of dying of indigestion; to swallow 
incredible quantities of boiling-hot 
oyster-soup at miserable stations; 
to be jostled in omnibuses, through 
large towns, from one terminus to 
another, and then to find that the 
connection has been broken, and that 
we are condemned to pass the six 
small hours of the cold morning on 
a platform, waiting to start; to im- 
bibe innumerable drinks, at divers 
bars, of infinite variety of composi- 
tion, with a miscellaneous succession 
of travelling companions, whom we 
are continually fraternising and part- 
ing with, as we each follow our re- 
spective routes; to run off the rails 
at one place ; to be nearly burnt ina 
steamer loaded with cotton in an- 
other; to become reconciled at last 
to all our miseries, and quite sorry 
that the journey is over, because we 
have performed the last half of it 
with some really charming family, 
and have laughed in company at 
what we groaned at alone. All these 
are, I say, incidents of American tra- 
vel, more or less of which all who 
venture upon that species of excite- 
ment may be prepared to expect. 


“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 
Grand Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley.” 


Rich though that valley is, and 
very smiling to look upon, it is not 
now my intention to wander among 
its verdant meadows, or tarry with 
substantial farmers on their well- 


stocked homesteads, but merely to 
introduce to the reader the home of 
Evangeline’s youth, ere we follow 
her footsteps on her distant wander. 
ings ; for it so happened that, storm. 
stayed on the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy, and unable to cross it, I wag 
once compelled to traverse its east. 
ern margin, and thus visited the 
scene which Longfellow has invested 
with a melancholy interest, not then 
imagining that I was journeying in 
the track of that band of exiles who, 


‘ Bound by the bonds of a common belief and 
a common misfortune, . 

Sought for their kith and kin among the few. 
acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast and the prairies of fair 
Opelousas.” 


Few probably besides ourselves have 
ever started from that secluded little 
valley to visit those distant prairies; 
fortunately I did not wander on g0 
sad a quest. 


“ Naught but tradition remains of the beautifal 
village of Grand Pré.” 


It is replaced by a thriving English 
settlement under another name, 
and not many miles off. The pros 
perous town of Windsor is rising 
into importance, and the terminus 
of a railway; while through the 
village that stands on the site of 
Grand Pré, a coach-road leads to 
Annapolis, and affords one of the 
prettiest drives in “ Acadie, home 
of the happy,” for such it still 

though they are chiefly British 

not French happy. Still a rem 
nant exists of its French population; 
and here and there an old house, 
“with frames of oak and of chestnut, 


‘such as the peasants of Normandy 


built in the reigns of the Henries, 
bears witness to the nationality of 
its founder. They are, however, gen- 
erally replaced by the substantial 
mansions of the prosperous Nova 
Scotian farmer, whose fields extend 
for many a rood in every direction, 
and evidence an amount of enter- 
prise and industry which, I fear me, 
the countrymen of Evangeline could 
never hope to rival. But, peppy 
though the scenes of her childh 
were, the maiden in search of her 
lover was destined to traverse with 
a heavy heart others still more at- 
tractive. 
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“On the banks of the Téche are the towns of 
St. Maur and St. Martin ; 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and for- 
ests of fruit-irees ; 

Under the fect a garden of flowers, and the 
bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 
of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden 
of Lousiana.” 


Thither let us follow her, and 
judge of it for ourselves : to reach it 
we must cross the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, and thread the innumerable 
channels, called bayous, by which 
that father of waters, percolating 
through its own vast alluvial de- 
posits, finds its outlets to the sea. 
Some idea of the extent of. this delta 
may be formed from the fact, that a 
railway extends from New Orleans 
for about seventy miles into the 
heart of it, passing all the way 
through a flat and marshy country, 
where the tangled roots of lofty trees 
twist themselves into the mud,-and a 
thick underwood renders any attempt 
to penetrate the gloomy recesses of 
the forest impossible. Sometimes it 
crosses &@ moving prairie, impassable 
for passengers except by the railway, 
which is supported on piles. Occasion- 
ally a deer, startled by the scream of 
the engine, dashes through the thicket 
—an unasual sight from the window of 
arailway carriage. Few evidences of 
buman habitation are there, nor does 
the time seem ever likely to’ come 
when human enterprise will have 
overcome the difficulties that nature 
opposes to the conversion of these 
swamps into arable land. Here and 
there a rise of the ground has been 
taken advantage of, and the neat 
house of the planter, embowered in 
orange-trees loaded with golden fruit, 
and surrounded by a few acres of 
sugar plantation, show that energy 
is not wanting to do more, were it 
possible. And as the country im- 
proves, and alters slightly in cha- 
racter, and the bayous become more 
numerous and important, these plan- 
tations occur more frequently upon 
their banks ; and then it is that we 
begin to discover that the same hos- 
pitality which we have already ex- 
perienced on the rice-lands of South 
Carolina, will be cordially extended 
to us on the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana. As we are now beyond 
railways, we are compelled to pay 


our visits by water, and explore 
in a boat the labyrinth of bayous by 
which we are encompassed. The 
character of the vegetation is totally 
different from anything to which we 
are accustomed; the beautiful live 
oak fans with its quivering leaves 
the glassy surface of the bayou; the 
waving cypress, here the most valu- 
able tree of the forest, fringes its 
margin; the sweet gum and common 
oak, smothered in creepers and 
Spanish moss raise their fofty sum- 
mits, and “look like Druids of eld, 
with voices sad and prophetic — 
stand like harpers hoar, with beards 
that rest on their bosoms.” The 
yellow hickory and fan-leaved pal- 
metto and graceful cane conceal the 
sturdy trunks of the larger trees, 
which, . meeting overhead, form an 
almost impenetrable shade as we 
glide beneath them: alligators in 
numbers bask on the banks like 
stranded logs ; bright plumaged birds 
glance among the branches, and vie 
in their plumage with bright-coloured 
flowers. These were the bayous 
which the Acadian exiles threaded, 
and the description of which I re- 
called with interest as I passed 
among them. 


“They too swerved from their course; and’ 
entering the Bayou of Plaquemin 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 


waters, 

Which, like a net-work of steel, extended in 
every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 
boughs of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in 
mid-air, 

Waved like banners that hung on the walls of 
ancient cathedrals.” 


This moss is the most striking 
feature of the forest scenery. It 
clothes the whole woods in a gar- 
ment of sober grey, so that at a dis- 
tance the absence of vivid colouring 
almost pains the eye, and gives a 
sombre tone to the scenery. But I 
found an additional source of interest 
in following the windings of these 
waters; for as the Mississippi loses 
itself at last by means of these almost 
countless little channels, so it bas its 


origin in a quantity of rivulets, no 


less numerous, flowing from the host 
of small lakes with which that part 
of Minnesota called the “Hauteurs des 
Terres is thickly dotted. Some of 
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these same lakes, and tiny feeders of 
this mighty river, it had been my lot 
to.explore two years previously in a 
batk canoe, when following, not the 
wanderings of Evangeline, but the 
hunting-trips of Hiawatha, I travel- 
led. 


“On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the big sea water, 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the pictured rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape.” 


And then, in the track of his 
“ Magic mocassins of deerskin,” 


saw the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi glancing between fringes of 
birch and alder, or shooting over 
rapids beneath dark pine-woods, until 
at last I came 


“To the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley.” 


All these parent streams of the Mis- 
sissippi, for more than half a year, 
are bound in fetters of ice; now, after 
uniting and bearing for upwards of 
two thousand miles the rich and 
varied produce of the longest valley 
in the world, they approach “ the 
region where reigns perpetual sum- 
mer,” and, once more separating, each 
offshoot follows with sluggish cur- 
rent its tortuous course to the sea, 
as though loth to terminate an ex- 
istence which has been so beneficial 
to humanity. 

Occasionally these lanes of water 
contract into very narrow limits, and 
look black beneath the dense shade 
of interweaving boughs, and we seem 
to be paddling into some region of 
mystery and perpetual night; but 
really these gloomy avenues conduct 
us to a bright land; and the words 
of the poem might have been literally 
applied to us, as the Atchafalaya 

rtaking more of the character of a 
fake than a bayou, burst upon our 
gaze. 

‘*Thus ere another noon they emerged from 
those shades ; and before them 

Lay, - the golden sun, the Lake of the Atcha- 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight un- 
dulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 


beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golde wn above the heads of the 
boatmen, 
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Faint was the air with the odorous breath of 
magnolia blossoms, 

Andi with the heat of noon ; and numberless 
sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossom. 
ing hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited 
to slumber.” 


These shores have doubtless lost 
much of their wild beauty, now that 
pleasant cottages and plantations 
dot their margin, and here and there 
a thriving village, of which one will 
ere long be reached by a railway; 
and already between them, and up 
many of the neighbouring bayous, 
steamers ply, and form the 
means of communication of the sugar 
planters. 

The branch of its waters noted ag 
the most beautiful is the Bayon 
Téche: as it is thickly bordered 
with plantations, numerous steamers 
pass up and down its gentle stream, 
We embark in one of them, and 
observe with astonishment a succes 
sion of handsome residences situated 
in the midst of tastefully laid - out 
grounds, where the extensive cob 
lection of negro-houses, and the thou- 
sands of well-cultivated acres extend- 
ing far and wide, betoken the opn- 
lence of the proprietors. For more 
than twenty miles we follow the 
windings of the bayou, and upon 
either bank, except in the far dis- 
tance where the forest skirts the 
horizon, we perceive not a rood of 
uncultivated ground. It is a scene 
of comfort and advanced civilisation 
so unexpected that we can scarcel 
persuade ourselves of its reality. We 
are almost on the borders of Texas, 
in a region popularly believed to be 
inhabited by Indians, who ride on 
mustangs, and are perpetually fight- 
ing with surrounding Chicktaws, 
Choctaws, Cherokees, or Oreeks, 
but so far from that being the case, 
not an Indian is visible ; and we per- 
ceive evidences of refinement, which, 
with every revolution of the paddle- 
wheels, make us more ashamed of 
our former ignorance and increase 
our wonder. Nor is that diminished 
when, as daylight fades, we reach the 
private wharf of an opulent planter, . 


to whom we are introduced by our 


friend, who informs him that he has 
brought an Englishman to pay him 
@ visit; and without farther notice, 
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and in the most natural way in the 
world, we at once become partakers 
of his hospitality, and capital quar- 
ters they prove to be. The family is 
large, but there is plenty of room for 
strangers besides. We have a Juxu- 
rious bedroom, with a pier-glass, an 
elaborately arranged toilet-table, and 
a soft bed, with warm curtains and 
carpets, and a jovial fire crackling, 
with bubbling kettle near it; for this 
is the middle of winter, and though 
the days are warm and genial, fires 
are pleasant at night: and when we 
find ourselves shown into this apart- 
ment of luxury, a sort of Belgravian 
negro, well got up in a neat livery, 
informs us when dinner will be ready, 
and leaves us to dress for it, we are 
filled with dismay when we remember 
that our small black bag contains all 
that we could have supposed necessary 
for the wilds of Western Louisiana, 
and that in the category we never 
dreamt of including a black coat. 
However, we have travelled too much 
to be easily daunted; so we boldly 
descend, and make our appearance 
in a handsomely furnished drawing- 
room, where ten or twelve ladies and 
gentlemen are assembled, and where 
we enjoy for the rest of the evening 
all the amenities of society. It is 
indeed late before we retire, for we 
have plunged deep into the Kansas 
question, and I have enough to do 
to hold my own, for my opponents 
are temperate, sensible, and liberal 
men, and southerners of that kidney 
are formidable in argument. It is to 
be regretted, for their own sakes, 
that the violent language of so many 
of their number is such as to justify 
ina great degree the popular opinion 
entertained of their rabid intolerance, 
which is not, indeed, greater than 
that of the North, but which, in the 
eyes of Englishmen, does not find 
that excuse which is accorded to the 
opposite party, from a natural sym- 
pathy with the cause which they es- 


use. 

Our kind host, determined to 
lose no time in doing the honours 
of the neighbourhood, has already 
planned an-expedition for the mor- 
row, and immediately after breakfast 
we start in a carriage, with a good 
pair of horses, to visit some planta- 
tions further up the bayou. The 
road is excellent, enclosed by neat 


fences, on which huge Turkey .buz- 
zards perch themselves; now and 
then passing through belts of wood 
and pleasantly shaded, but generally 
between hedges of Cherokee rose in 
fall bloom, beyond which the exten- 
sive Per of turned-up soil are 
dotted with negroes planting cane. 
Every mile or so we pass, embowered 
in orange groves, the house of a 
planter, whose character I get the 
negro coachman, a garrulous and will- 
ing informer, to furnish, and who is 
generally favourable, but who now 
and then inveighs with vehemence 
against some notorious oppressor, 
who, he informs you, allows his pas- 
sion to triumph to such a degree over 
his pocket that he will give a thou- 
sand dollars for you one day and kill 
you “jes like snake de nex.” Af- 
ter we have oe gs through the 
neat and pretty little town of Frank- 
lyn, the character of the country be- 
gins to change: hitherto all the cul- 
tivated plains we have crossed were 
originally forest; now, however, we 
drive over soft turf, where the flow- 
ers form a brightly variegated car- 
pet, or else mingle with the long 
waving grass. . 


“Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’er- 


flowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn,” 


for now we have entered the “ fair 
Opelousas ;” these are its “prairies 
and forests of fruit-trees, and under 
the feet a garden of flowers.” Far 
into Texas, even to the country of the 
wild Comanches, these prairies extend 
without a check. But we are near 
the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin ; 
we have speedily accomplished thirty- 
five miles, and man and beast stand 
in need of refreshment. Ina country 
of such abundance there is no diffi- 
culty in finding it, and we drive up 
to the door of a house, the construc- 
tion of which evidences comparative 
antiquity: it belongs to a fine old 
Frenchman—a noble specimen of the 
old school of French noblesse—totter- 
ing and feeble in years, but every 
inch a gentleman. He does the 
honours of his house with a quiet 
dignity; his bustlgjm wife, many 
years his junior, best#w herself to set 
before us a sumptuous repast, and 
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negroes and negresses crowd round 
in anxious attendance. Meantime 
the old. man, with great gusto, hav- 
ing a stranger for a listener, fights 
the battle of New Orleans over 
again, in which he bore a distin- 
oe part against the British. 

eclining his hospitable invitation 
to prolong our stay, we are once 
more en route, and, as the sun sets, 
are ferried across the Téche. The 
scene was one of inexpressible beauty. 
“ The sun from the western horizon, 
like a magician, extended his golden 
wand o'er the landscape; twinkling 
vapours arose, and sky and water 
and forest seemed all on fire at the 
touch, and mingled and melted to- 
gether.” 

We found good quarters that night 
at the house of a prosperous young 
planter, and went over his sugar- 
houses. His good fortune had been 
somewhat greater than that of others 
in his neighbourhood, and the pro- 
cess of boiling was going on briskly. 
Generally the season of ’56 had 
been deplorably bad, and some of the 
plantations, usually largely produc- 
tive, did not yield a single hogshead 
of sugar, so that numbers of plant- 
. ers, with hundreds of acres in bear- 
ing, which usually yielded a net profit 
of from 50 to 75 dollars an acre, found 
themselves not only without an in- 
come, but seriously out of pocket. 
As we passed through sundry plant- 
ations on the following day, we stop- 
ped to inspect the process of grinding, 
as well as planting cane; in fact, 
the mysteries of sugar-manufacturing 
were fully explained ; but I will give 
my readers credit for a fuller know- 
ledge of the subject than I had at 
that time, and spare them a repeti- 
tion of it. Should any one be tempted 
to investigate for themselves the de- 
tails of Louisiana sugar-planting, and 
propose to explore its bayous, by all 
means let him have time enough at 
his disposal to be able to accept all 
the invitations he receives to stay on 

lantations, as, if he be a sportsman, 
c will find plenty of amusement. 
The waters teem with wild-duck, and 
the marshes with snipe. I only went 
out once into the woods, for about an 
hour, and got ot at a deer, which 
it was my 0 ult I did not kill. 
Unfortanately, My time did not: allow 


of my vindicating my character as 
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a shot, and my experience was just 
sufficient to cause me to regret not 
being able to remain longer. Return- 
ing then down the waters of the 
Téche and Atchafalaya, I crossed from 
the Bayou Boeuf to the old French 
town of Thibodaux, on the Bayou 
Fourche, where, disappointed of any 
immediate means of conveyance, [ 
was compelled to pass a night in a 
miserable public-house, where I was 
“roomed,” or, in other words, put 
into the same room with, a rising me- 
dical practitioner, who, as his business 
was limited, was allowed to reside 
in the (so-called) hotel at a moderate 
rate, on condition of his receiving 
into it any stray traveller who might 
want half his bed when all the others 
were full. It seemed a hard thi 

in this free country not to be able to 
call one’s bed one’s own, but so it 
was; and in America it is evidently 
not the traveller only who becomes ae- 
quainted with strange bedfellows. The 
permanent occupant was out when I 
was shown into his room, and took pos- 
session of his arm-chair, lit his pipe, 
and proceeded to read one of /is books 
before jis fire, preparatory to turning 
into his bed, for much roughing has 
a good deal blunted the sensibility 
of my early days of travel on these 
points, when I used to prefer sleep- 
ing on the floor. Still, before putting 
out the light, 1 was anxious to see 
my companion for the night, for it 
must be admitted that being in bed, 
in the dark, with a man whom you 
have never beheld, is not an agreeable 
sensation. At all events, I was de- 
termined not to experience it, and 
so read steadily away at his well- 
thumbed Byron, where so many pas- 
sages had been marked as to prove 
the volume a favourite with the 
owner, with whose name I became 
acquainted by a reference to the fly- 
leaf. I also amused myself by specu- 
lating upon the probable appearance 
of my unknown friend, by the help 
of sundry indications which his apart- 
ment contained; his clothes, which 
depended negligently from pegs, were 
decidedly of the shabby-genteel de- 
scription; remnants of chewing-to- 
bacco and broken pipes showed that 
he was a consumer of the fragrant 
weed in more ways than one. A 
couple of badly-executed daguerreo- 
types of rather pretty faces proved 
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him to be an admirer of the fair sex 
—a certain lightness in the character 
of his books did not belie this 
suspicion; and the absence of any 
work on his own profession ac- 
counted to some extent for the 
smallness of his practice. The want 
of water in the jug and basin, 
and the battered stump of a tooth- 
brush lying in affectionate proximity 
to a piece of cracked yellow soap, 
that seemed to have split from ex- 
treme dryness, did not tempt me to 
depart from my usual rule in such 
cases, of retaining on my person, 
when I go to bed, some important 
articles of dress. At last the door 
opened, and in bounced my gentle- 
man with a bludgeon in his hand: 
instead of using it, however, he 
made me a re bow, hoped I had 
made myself at home, of which he 
had evidently no real doubt, took a 
chew, sat himself down on the corner 
of the table— for I occupied his own 
comfortable arm-chair, which was 
the only one in the room—and began 
to expectorate with an abstracted 
speculative: air into the fire. I en- 
veloped myself in clouds of tobacco 
smoke, and left the silence undis- 
turbed. Not that either of us was 
in the least degree shy: he was 
preoccupied, and I was enjoying the 
gituation too much to wish to disturb 
@ quiet appreciation of it for a few 
moments. My companion was a short, 
dapper young man, more respectable 
looking than I expected, and evi- 
dently, like Tittlebat Titmouse, ac- 
customed to get himself up on very 
small means, At last he thought it 
worth while to ask how long I 
intended sharing his apartment, and 
then followed a host of very home 
questions indeed, to which I replied 
by gaining from him a short experience 
of a number of the former fellow-oc- 
cupants of his room, and he gave me 
quite an interesting account of their 
various habits -and characteristics. 
They were statistics of a most novel 
description, and I envied him - the 
Opportunities of making observatious 
of human nature which his peculiar 
mode of life afforded him: He be- 
came gradually so loquacious and 
agreeable that I was getting quite 
reconciled to the idea of having him 
for a bedfellow, and beginning to 
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enjoy, in anticipation, the sensation 
of being talked to sleep, when he 
started up, brandished his bludgeon, 
which turned out to be a police- 
man’s baton, and informed me tbat 
I should have the bed to myself, as 
it was his night out to patrol the 
street. The next morning a little 
after a daylight, as I walked down to 
the bayou to embark in a stéamer, 
I met my friend returning to his 
room, very much as Box meets Cox 
under svmewhat similar circum- 
stances. 

Thibodaux contains about two 
thousand inhabitants, and is interest- 
ing as a specimen of one of the early 
French towns that has scarcely 
changed for the last century. Along 
its whole extent the shores of the 
bayou bear all the evidences of a 
long - settled, thickly - populated coun- 
try. There was not the same appear- 
ance of wealth as on the Bayou Téche, 
but a look of great ease and comfort. 
Creole maidens, with twined arms, 
strolled beneath the orange- trees on 
the banks; patriarchs in summer- 
houses, in neat gardens, smoked their 
pres and gazed on us as we puffed past. 

ehicles of divers sorts passed along 
the well-kept roads between tidy 
fences, while, behind all, stretched 
acres of cane-fields. Every few 
hundred yards we stopped to take 
in cargo, principally consisting of 


-molasses, sugar, or Spanish moss, 


which, packed in bales, is sent to be 
manufactured into stuffiog for mat- 
tresses, chairs, &c. It has been 
found to answer all the purposes of 
horse - hair, and is becoming quite an 
important article of commerce. 

e proceeded so slowly that the 
sun was setting over the pretty 
French town of Napoleon when we 
reached it, and it was midnight ere 
we found ourselves hurried slong 
by the broad current of the Missis- 


sippi— 


“Where through the golden coast, and 
groves of orange and citron, : 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away 
to the eastward; 

Shaded by China trees in the midst of 
luxuriant gardens, 

Stand houses of planters, with negro cabins 
and dovecots. 


Now, however, wrfind ourselves 
back once more on beaten ground, 
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or rather water, and probably among 
the many steamers which rush by us 
are countrymen of our own, gazing 
at the landscape, and jotting down 
notes for their future works. In 
certain respects the experiences of 
all those who travel by steamers on 
the southern rivers must be the 
same; as they are used more for cargo 
than passengers, the convenience of 
the latter is made to give way to the 
former, and constant delays occur in 
consequence. Sometimes one is re- 
conciled to these by the picturesque 
scenes which they involve. On the 
Alabama river especially, I have re- 
mained up nearly all night watch- 
ing the bales of cotton chasing each 
other down steep slides from the top 
of a bavk two hundred feet high, 
while uncouth figures, with huge 
flaring torches, light them on their 
headlong couree; or, springing 
through the brushwood, wave fire- 
brands aloft, or scream from above to 
those engaged in seizing the bales with 
grappling-irons, as they dash impetu- 
ously to the bottom, and piling bale 
above bale till they reach nearly the 
top of the funnel—-a good forty feet 
above the water. As there is gene- 
rally an opposition steamer just be- 
hind, despatch is the great object, 
and the workmen toil furiously: for 
this they are well paid; and I have 
seen free negroes and whites working 
together, and receiving wages at the 
rate of £120 a-year—a clear proof 
that at present, at all events, a negro 
who obtains his freedom need not 
be afraid of starving. This high rate 
of wages rather caused me to doubt 
the wisdom of what a negro once told 
me, who was on a remarkably well- 
managed plantation — viz. that slaves 
were foois if they wanted their liberty 
when they were under a good master. 
To be sure, he gave me to understand 
that a slave had in a great degree 
only himself to blame if he was not 
well off. “They’m poor ignorant 
‘critturs,” he said, “don't know when 
‘em well off. Tink liberty make em 
happier—no, sir. ‘Spose massa offer 
me my liberty to-morrow, I wouldn’t 
take it—no, sir. More nor fifty 
people on our plantation wouldn't 
take dere liberty, ’spose you was to 
say to ‘em, ‘ free man, you go to 
debil.’ Wife and I, we makes fifteen 
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dollars a-month clar, one way and 


noder. ’Spose I say, ‘Massa, I go 
away for a week,’ massa darn’t s 
me; missis would fly at him—mi 
would—yes, si7, Massa more ’fraid of 
mis-is dan I am; dodges and hides 
from her jis like notting. Missig 
wery good to me, missis is.” 

“Well, but,” I said, “suppose 
missis was to die ?” 

“Lor bress yer, massa wery good 
to me; on’y a little quick sometimes, 
Massa couldn’t do notting widout 
me. I helped to raise him. In some 
tings I know, massa a baby — mus 
hab me alongside, dat for sartin.” 

‘Ah; bat suppose your master 
was to die too,” r said, “and you be- 
came the property of a cruel man?” 

“T wouldn’t stay wid him; no, sir, 
not tree day—no, sir, Dere’s no law 
in dis country for sech as me; dat’s 
fac. We must make our own law. 
No cruel massa eber catch hold ob 
me and wife’—and he went on shak- 
ing his head, and looking so knowing 
and serious that he reminded me of 
a venerable raven; and I became 
curious to find out how he could help 
himself, so I asked him. “ Well, you 
see,” he said, “I saw tree people bung 
up by de neck once; I mighty riled; 
I tell ye dere’s no law for such as me, 
dat’s fac. De man you saw in de 
hotel jes now did it—saw him be 
dese eyes. Well, ’spose dat man : 
hold ob me. I go into B——” (men- 
tioning a neighbouring town), “ whar 
I got friends— plenty gentlemen my 
friends dere; I wery respecble nigger. 
Not one ob dose gentlemen wouldn't 
gib 1000 dollars for me and wife—for 
de two of us. Why, fifteen years ago, 
massa refused 2000 dollars for us. 
Dat was when we fus married; now 
we getting old. But, Lor bress ye, 
eberybody in B—— knows me and 
wife, and I got two tree friends. Dey 
allers say to me, ‘Tom, if ever you 
want to change massas, I got 
bid.’ Bress ye, you can’t get a pair 
of specable niggers like me and wile 
ebery day.” 

“Well, but suppose your new 
master would not sell you ?” 

He gave a sly chuckle. “I know 
how to make him sell me ;” and, like 
old Weller, he went off into a series 
of cachivations and explosions at the 
idea of his plan; but all my persaa- 
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sive powers were insufficient to in- 
duce him to disclose the deep-laid 
plot by which he maintained that he 
could always insure his own sale. 

On the whole, however, I am in- 
clined to think that my friend Tom 
was wrong in laying down as a rule 
that a negro was better off even with 
a good master than free, more parti- 
cularly with the great demand for 
free labour which now exists in the 
South ; and in this I am rather borne 
out by the more violent pro-slavery 

rty. A New Orleans paper, for 
instance, says—‘ An end should also 
be put to the foolish, inconsistent, 
and dangerous practice of emancipa- 
tion, except upon the condition that 
the free slave is taken into a free 
State ;”-—clearly showing that the free 
slave, enjoying, as he probably does, 
large wages, is a cause of envy to his 
neighbours. Again, “It should be 
made the interest of our free popula- 
tion in our midst to emigrate.” This 
somewhat contradicts the argument 
of Southerns, that the slave is happier 
than the free negro. It is so in nu- 
merous instances, as far as a free 
negro in the North is concerned, and 
numbers of fugitives, finding: it is so, 
return; but not as regards one in 
the South. But perhaps it is hardly 
fair in the moderate party of the 
South to quote against them the 
sentiments of those who push their 
extreme views into the absurdest in- 
consistencies. For instance, on the 
ground of want of moral perception, 
the negro is not allowed to give evi- 


. dence against a white man; but, says 


a Southern paper,— 

“The existing laws should be so 
modified as to admit of slave testi- 
mony (for what it is worth before 
&@ committing magistrate or jary) 
against white Abolition emissaries 
whe may endeavour to stir them up 
to revolt; and, in certain emergen- 
cies, the mode of trial in such cases 
would better conserve the public 
safety by being more summary; 
there should be no more than a brief 
prayer and a harried fatewell be- 
tween the detection of a white in- 
surrectionist and the gallows.” 

Whatever may be the value of the 
testimony of the slave, civilised peo- 
y will generally agree that’ it would 

worth more than the justice of 


such a law. Bat the natural way of 
making that evidence available as 
against white insurrectionists, or 
white slave-owners, is to create, by 
education in the slave, a perception 
of his moral obligations. If, as is 
generally alleged, he is so obtuse 
that this process will never teach 
him to comprehend them, he must 
be too obtuse to learn his social 
rights either, and consequently edu- 
cation will not render him dangerous, 
while its application would remove 
one of the strongest arguments of 
the Abolitionists against slavery. If, 
on the other hand, he could be made 
to perceive his moral obligations, it 
is a sin not to instruct him in them, 
whatever might be the consequences. 
The following paragraph, however, 
contains the views of the paper al- 
ready quoted on this subject; and 
we fear the writer is scarcely quali- 
fied to instruct the negro, or any one 
else, on the value of moral obliga- 
tions :-— 

“To all cases of incipient or de- 
veloped instraction, while the negro 
should be judged with some leniency, 
because he is ignorant and deluded, 
and spared, if possible, because he is 
property, his white leader and insti- 
gator should have no mercy and a 
short shrive at the hands of those 
whose wives and children, whose lives 
and fortunes, they would have deli- 
berately and fiendishly sacrificed.” 

If the effect of a well-conducted 

tem of education, carried out by 
the slave-owners themselves, would 
result in their own massacre, no 
stronger condemnation is required of 
their system. So far from that, how- 
ever, being the case, I believe that 
the more the slaves were educated 
by their masters, the more valuable 
property (to adopt the high moral 
ground taken above) would they be- 
come. 

Sach views as these generally meet 
the eye of the traveller, because they 
are ebullitions of the more violent 
party. Those, however, whose voice 

really powerful, and whose moral 
character is respectable, are less fond 
of ventilating their opinions to the 
same extent, and therefore it is that 
the whole of the South is somewhat 
hardly judged. 

Facts are more satisfactory thas 
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words ; and during 1856 ten thousand 
slaves were manumitted, of which 
five thousand went to Liberia, and 
five thousand remained in the States. 
Since then I have not had an opportu- 
nity of watching the statistics in this 
respect, All the more enlightened 
slave-owners will readily admit that 
the existence of slavery is in itself an 
evil much to be deplored; but they 
argue with great plausibility, that 
the evils involved by any remedy 
which has been proposed, are greater 
than those which attach to that ex- 
istence. When, however, you avail 
yourself of this admission to protest 
against its extension into new terri- 
tories such as Kansas, the question 
of political power is apt to override 
that of abstract morality, and few 
are liberal enough to wish to see 
Kansas a free State, though many 
know that, in process of time, it must 
inevitably become one. Indeed, as 
regards the maintenance of the poli- 
tical equilibrium, the South is in 
somewhat an unfortunate position. 
No moderate. or far-sighted South- 
erner desires annexation beyond 
Texas. A new slave State, contain- 
ing half a million or so of lawless 
Mexicans, would be an addition to 
the citizens of the Southern States 
not likely to confer any great honour 
on their population, or become very 
valuable members of society, either 
politically or socially: while to the 
north of Mexico the climate admits 
of white labour; and where that is 
the case, slavery in the long-run is out 
of the question. At the same time— 
though sooner or later the North 
must preponderate in political power 
—no one who knows the spirit of the 
South, or the magnitude of the inte- 
rests involved, can suppose that it will 
ever be coerced into relinquishing its 
peculiar institution. Some spasmo- 
dic effort on the part of the South, 
such as the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the Nebraska Bill, to prevent 
the inevitable extension of Northern 
inflaence with Northern territory, 
will probably precipitate the crisis, 
unless the North ceases to make use 
of abolition as a spare war-cry. 
Power in the hands of the South 
merely affects the patronage of a poli- 
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tical party in the North; but power in 
the hands of the North affects the 
happiness of almost every individual 
in the South. The stakes for which 
the two sections are playing are not 
eqaal—the North are playing for 
the triumph of a party, the South for 
all they hold dearest to them. If the 
question of slavery were eliminated 
from American politics, the stakeg 
would be equal; parties would 
alternate in power, and the Union 
might last for ever. It has always 
appeared to me, however, that the 
South exaggerate the consequences of 
Northern predominance, and unduly 
mistrust it. I doubt very much, 
if they were to come into power to- 
morrow, whether they would venture 
on any anti-slavery legislation; the 
political necessity for the abolition 
war-cry would have ceased to exist, 
and the abstract sentiment alone 
remain to animate them to prolong a 
crusade against slavery, and imperil, 
in doing so, what they deem most 
important material interests. The 
South in power, assailed violently by 
those out of it, may split the Union 


in frantic endeavours to preserve their 
entire property; the North in power 
would scarcely split it for the sake of 


a principle. At present the popular 
opinion, founded a good deal on a tra- 
ditionary sentiment, is, that such 4 
separation would be disastrous to 
both sections. I think very differ- 
ently. The interests of Texas and 
Maine are too far opposed to be con- 
fided to the same Federal Government, 
When this feeling becomes popular, © 
as I think it must, the North will 
perbaps find that their interest and 
their principle united may induce 
them to force upon the South that 
crisis for which, when in power, the 
latter alone would not suffice, and 
both parties having begun to regard 
with complacency an event which is 
now only mentioned with regret, 
if not actual horror, a separation 
might be amicably effected, and two 
noble republics might be formed, each 
better able to develop their varied 
resources, ‘and, by the increase of their 
commerce, to exchange more abun- 
dantly for the wealth of Europe the 
teeming prodace of the West. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “ FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


Tre gallant officer, Captain F. L. 
M‘Cliatock, whose great good for- 
tune it has been to bring to a suc- 
cessful issue the long-prosecuted 
search for Sir John Franklin ard his 
companions, deserves at our hands a 
brief notice of his previous career in 
the Arctic seas, before we pass to the 
consideration of his simple and sailor- 
like narration of the remarkable voy- 
age of the yacht “ Fox.” The modesty 
and unassuming nature of real worth 
have seldom been more charmingly 
exemplified than in the steady, un- 
wavering good service of this ex- 
plorer ; and we feel under much 
obligation to the Royal Society of 
Dablin, and especially to the Rev. 
Samuel Haughton, M.A., Professor 
of Geology in the University of 
Dublin, for having early in the day 
appreciated the merits of Captain, 
then Lieutenant M’‘Clintock; and 
by kindly support and countenance 
encouraged the young sailor not only 
to labour as a collector in specimens 
of natural history and geology, but 
to record much interesting informa- 
tion in a series of valuable though 
unpretending papers read before that 
learned Society. It is from these 
and other sources that we are en- 
abled to state that, as early as 1848, 
Lieutenant M‘Clintock entered into 
the search for Franklin, under the 
immediate command of that distin- 
guished navigator, Admiral, but then 
Captain, Sir James Ross, who, with 
Commander J. Bird, proceeded into 
the Arctic seas with an expedition 
consisting of H.M.S. Enterprise and 
Investigator. It was under that 
great Arctic navigator that Lieu- 
tenant M‘Clintock acquired expe- 
rience which, in after years, he was 
to turn to such excellent account; 
and perhaps nothing stamps the re- 
utation of Sir James Ross with 
igher lustre than the discoveries 


subsequently made by his follower; 
for they go 'to prove that, so far as 
the judgment of Ross was concerned 
in the steps he took to rescue Frank- 
lin, he foresaw, with intuitive genius, 
the measures that were exactly ne- 
cessary; and had Franklin or his 
officers been more impressed with 
the importance of placing records in 
cairns at the spots they visited, and 
stated the direction they were going, 
and their intentions as to the future, 
there can now be but little doubt 
that Sir James Ross would have ar- 
rived in time to have saved, if not 
life, at any rate all the records of that 
sad but glorious expedition.* It is 
but justice to Sir James Ross that 
this much should be said. The 
Enterprise and Investigator could 
only reach Leopold Harbour at the 
western extreme of Lancaster Sound, 
owing to the ice-choked condition of 
Barrow’s Straits. There the winter 
of 1848-49 was passed, and in. 
the spring of 1849 Sir James Ross 
laid down two important directions 
whereon to despatch sledge searching- 
parties. The one was across to Cape 
Hurd, only a few miles distant from 
Beechey Island, wherein we now 
know Franklin had wintered in 
1845-46, and the other and largest 
party Ross conducted down the east 
shore of Peel Sound towards King 
William’s Land, upon the very route 
which, we are assured, Franklin took 
in his last disastrous voyage. It was 
in the execution, and not in the con- 
ception of his plans that Sir James 
Ross failed, and that too from causes 
over which he had no control. 
Arctic sledging was then in its in- 
fancy; the equipment was sadly de- 
fective, and the officers of the navy 
very ignorant of its nature or require- 
ments. The party with Sir James 
Ross, under whom was Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock, consisted of twelve men ; 
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* There is no doubt that this absence of records arose from a firm conviction in 
their minds that they would make a speedy and safe passage to Behring’s Straits; 
and if any one came to aid them, it would be by meeting them via those Straits, and 
that no one would think of following upon their trail. 
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theyfmarched what was in those days 
considered a great distance—or two 
hundred and forty miles—on the out- 
ward journey, and yet found no trace 
to show that their services had been 
in the right direction: they returned 
to the ships with nearly half the 
party entirely broken down oy dis- 
ease and excessive labour, after a 
journey of five hundred miles, a dis- 
tance which was a great feat at that 

riod. Iil-luck for the first time in 

oss’s career followed him ; the party 
which had visited the near neigh- 
bourhood of Franklin’s winter-quar- 
ters failed to find any traces; and 
when, on the opening of the ice in the 
summer of 1849, Sir James Ross 
sailed out of Leopold Harbour with 
the intention of proceeding farther 
westward, his expedition was caught 
in the grip of the Polar Pack, and 
swept by it, nolens volens, into the 
Atlantic Ocean, after a dangerous 
drift in the ice of nearly twelve 
hundred miles. This was the first 
experience our seamen had had of the 
danger of being beset in those great 
ice-streams which, by the laws of na- 
ture, are ever flowing from the pole 
to the equator. Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock had not been an unobservant 
sharer in the labours and dangers of 
this remarkable voyage ; he saw that, 
to render the search for Franklin 
effective, great distances must be ac- 
complished on foot, with sledges ; and 
that men and sledges, rather than 
ships, must be the means to the end. 
He turned a close and naturally ana- 
lytical attention, to the following 
points : the reduction of the weights 
carried on the sledges, an improv- 
ed and nutritious dietary, calculated 
to support the seamen under exces- 
sive fatigue, in a region incapable 
of supporting even the hardy Es- 
quimaux; and, lastly, an altera- 
tion in the form and fitting of the 
sledges and tents. At these improve- 
ments he steadily and constantly 
laboured, and freely gave the results 
of his experiments and experience 
for the furtherance of the service. 
The expedition of 1851-52 under Ad- 
mirai Horatio Austin, as well as all 
subsequent ones, adopted M‘Clin- 
tock’s views, or improved upon them ; 
aod the grand result has been, that 
our seamen and ofticers have subse- 
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quently accomplished distancés which 
would astonish mea in even temper. 
ate climes; throughout fearful tem- 
peratures, even as low as 75° below 
the freezing-point of water, sledging 
was steadily and safely prosecuted; 
the loss of life was brought downto , 
so low an average that gobemouches 
in England began to pre the 
labour and climate must be most 
enviable; and before the sailing 
of the Fox upon her memorable 
voyage, M‘Olintock assures us that 
no less than a distance equal to forty 
thousand miles! had been travelled 
over by a hundred sledge-parties 
within the Arctic zone—a very la: 
fraction of that wonderful distance 
had been the share of the gallant 
and ingenious officer, who may be 
said to be the real discoverer of 
Arctic sledge-travelling. Throughout 
eleven long years Lieutenant, Com- 
mander, and now Captain M‘Clintock, 
nig in the search for Frank- 
in’s Expedition; no failure see 
to have daunted him, or made him 
hopeless of ultimate success. Indeed 
it appears as if ripened experience 
of those regions of frost and ice only 
strengthened his views, that the sola- 
tion of the mystery which hung over 
Franklin’s fate merely depended up- 
on steady perseverance, a quality in 
which he seems to have abounded, 
judging alone by the voyage of the 
“ Fox.” 

It was in the spring of 1857 that 
Lady Franklin, rather than leave 
the fate of her heroic husband in the 
unsatisfactory condition it then was, 
determined to equip at her personal 
expense a small vessel, and send it 
to endeavour to reach King William’s 
Land, whence, there was no doubt, 
must have travelled the party of offi- 
cers and men from the “ Erebus” and 
“Terror,” reported by Esquimaux to 
have died at the mouth of the Great 
Fish River. The Government and 
Admiralty could no longer hope to 
save life by sending out expeditions 
in search of Franklin, and, with a 
strange want of generosity, they cared 
not to save the records of Franklin's 
voyage, and did not seem to desire to 
secure to that distinguished navi 
tor the honour; which at their desire 
he had perished in securing to his 
country. The wife of Franklin de 
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termined to make one last effort, with 
all available funds of her own, aided 
by generous contributions from many 
kind friends, to place, beyond all 
doubt the fate of the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror, as well as to secure 
to her husband and his comrades the 
fame of being the first discoverer of 
the North-West Passage. Her self- 
sacrifice has been crowned with per- 
fect success, and Lady Franklin has 
won a niche in English history, to 
which time will only add fresh Justre. 
With £7500 of her own, and £2900 
from her friends, Lady Franklin was 
able to equip and pay the crew of the 
“Fox” during two years and a half. 
They numbered, including officers, 
only twenty-five souls, and it is truly 
wonderful to read how so small a 
party in a little yacht, only 170 tons 
burden, could do so much in seas 
where huge expeditions have often 
failed. All the officers were volun- 
teers, and perhaps the best test of the 
enthusiasm which reigned amongst 
them is to be found in the fact that 
one of them, Captain Allen Young, 
of the mercantile marine, not only 
threw up a lucrative appointment to 
share in this chivalrous enterprise, but 
added from bis private purse £500 to 
the general fund. To such men, un- 
der the energetic and persevering 
M’Clintock, all things were pos- 
sible, and it needed a great deal 
more, a8 we see, than one failure 
to cross the great belt of ice which 
barred their road in Baffin’s Bay, 
to make them desist from the gener- 
ous cause ,which they had so gal- 
lantly undertaken. The summer of 
1857 was one of those unfortanate 
“close seasons,” as the whalers term 
them, in which the polar-pack lies 
pressed together to such an extent, 
that the navigator may not pass 
through it to the open water beyond. 
At such seasons the fishermen do not 
attempt the hazardous experiment of 
battling through it ; the little “ Fox,” 
however, came expressly to Baffio’s 
Bay to dare all things, and by day 


_ and by night, for more than a month, 


was straggling to find a path through 
or round this pack into the water- 
Bpace whence it had come. The 
battle was an unequal one: Sep- 
tember came in, followed by an 
Arctic winter, and on 10th September 


they became hopelessly beset in Mel- 
ville Bay, when only twenty five 
miles from open water—water which 
M’Clintock’s experience told him 
would at that season extend to Lan- 
caster Sound. 

In modest, uncomplaining strain, 
the gallant Captain describes the 
disappointment of himself and his 
companions ; yet they seem to think 
far more of “poor Lady Franklin” 
than of themselves. In a similarly un- 
pretending style, he tells of that long 
and dangerous ice-drift throughout 
the wioter of 1857-58 and finds time 
to narrate many an interesting anec- 
dote of Greenland experiences, told 
by Carl Petersen, a worthy Dane, 
whose name we recognise as an old 
associate of our English sailors in 
Arctic enterprise. 

The tiny “ Fox,” two huge icebergs, 
and acontinent of broken-up ice, re- 
frozen together, sweep down in com- 
pany from the upper part of Buaffia’s 
Bay into the Atlantic ocean—a cease- 
less mysterious march occasioned by 
current, bat accelerated much by the 
fierce storms which, during: the win- 
ter season, blow from the night-en- 
veloped pole. In April 1859, after 
an imprisonment of 242 days, our 
countrymen experienced a fearful tem- 
pest in the pack, which broke it up 
and liberated them ; they found them- 
selves 1194 geographical, or 1385 
statute miles, southward of the spot 
at which they were first caught in 
the ice! The description of that ice- 
storm, and of their providential de- 
liverance, are tolds in words all the 
more graphic from their touching 
simplicity ; and the Captain thus 
modestly describes his feelings after 
safely conducting his noble little 
vessel through no ordinary trial of 
nerve and skill :— 

“ After yesterday’s experience, I can 
understand how men’s hair has turned 
grey in a few hours. Had self-reliance 
been my only support and hope, it is 
not impossible that I might have illus- 
trated the fact. Under the circum- 
stances, I did my best to insure our 
safety, looked as stoical as possible, and 
inwardly trusted that God would favour 
our exertions. What a release ours has 
been, not only from eight months’ im- 
prisonment, but from the perils of that 
one day! Had our vessel been destroyed 
after the ice broke up, there remained 
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no hope for us. But we have been 
* brought safely through, and are truly 
grateful, I hope and believe.” 


All is not gloom and danger, how- 
ever, in a winter's drift in a polar 
pack, for we fiud much to show how 
these naval worthies found time and 
opportunity to be merry under the 
most apparently adverse circumstan- 
ces: and there is a dry humour ia 
some of the tales, which shows that 
even wit does not freeze up in an 
Arctic winter. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the diary of November 29, 
1857 :— 

“Keen biting winds from the north- 
west,” says Captain M’Clintock. ‘No 
cracks in the ice, therefore no seals. Grey 
dawn at ten o’clock, and dark at two. 
The moon is everywhere the sailor’s 
friend—she is a source of comfort to us 
here. Nothing to excite conversation, 
except an occasional inroad of the dogs 
in search of food; this generally occurs 
at night. Whenever the deck - light 
which burns under the housing happens 
to go out, they scale the steep snow 
banking, and rush round the deck like 
wolves. ‘Why, bless you, sir, the wery 
moment that there light goes out, and 
the quartermaster turn his back, they 
makes a regular sortee, and in they all 
comes.’ ‘But where do they come in, 
Harvey?’ ‘Where, sir? why every- 
wheres; they makes, no more to do, but 
in they comes, clean over all.’ Not long 
ago old Harvey was chief quartermaster 
in a line-of-battle ship, and a regular 
magnet to all the younger midshipmen. 
He would spin them yarns by the hour 
during the night-watches about the won- 
ders of the sea, and of the Arctic regions 
in particular—its bears, its ice-bergs, and 
still more terrific ‘auroras, roaring and 
flashing about the ship enough to frighten 
a@ fellow!’” 


We may not, however, delay longer 
over this portion of the narrative, 
but proceed to the second summer 
operations of the “ Fox;” for without 
any flourish of trumpets, but calmly, 
as if no other measures were possible, 
her gallant captain and crew, turned 
their steps northward from Davis 
Straits, whither they had been drift- 
ed, and again, like “good men and 
true,” proceeded to do what they had 
failed to accomplish in that first un- 
lucky season. The year 1858 was 
as propitious as that of 1857 had 
been otherwise, and with the excep- 
tion of one accident of a really alarm- 
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ing nature, when the vessel perched 
herself upon a rock with a falling 
tide, and nearly tumbled over, before 
the returning flood enabled them 
to extricate her, there was. no very 
serious obstacle to their progress into 
Lancaster Sound, which highway to 
the ‘* North- West” they entered by the 
month of July. We need not stay 
to point out more than the fact that 
Captain M'Clintock, in that neigh- 
bourhood, perfectly cleared up all 
the thousand and one stories eman- 
ating from whalers and Esquimaux, 
of some of the “ white men” having 
been seen there, and that he dis- 
covered a new fishing - ground for 
whales up Pond's Inlet, which may 
hereafter prove of no small import 
ance to our enterprising merchants 
and whaling seamen of Aberdeen and 
Hall. On the 15th August 1858, 
we find the “Fox”. at Beechey 
Island, in that bay where, as we 
have long known, Franklin passed 
his winter of 1845-46, and with which 
the writiogs of subsequent explorers 
have made the public tolerably con- 
versant, Here Captain M‘Clintock 
completed his stock of provisions 
from the immense depdt left at Nor- 
thumberland House by Belcher and 
Inglefield, and under its gloomy 
eliffs he erected a monument with 
which he had been intrusted; the 
epitaph by Lady Franklin runs as 
follows :—*“ To the memory of Frank- 
lin,, Crozier, Fitzjames, and all their’ 
gallant brother officers and faithful 
companions who have suffered and 
perished in the cause of science and 
the service of their country. The 
Tablet is erected near the spot where 
they passed their first Arctic winter, 
and whence they issued forth to con- 
quer difficulties or to die. It com- 
memorates the grief of their admir- 
ing countrymen and friends, and the 
anguish, subdued by faith, of her 
who has lost in the leader of the 
expedition the most devoted and 
affectionate of husbands.” A more 
fitting record, or more heart-stirrin 
words, could hardly be conceived ; 

it will touch the best feelings of those 
seamen who, in future generations, 
may, in enterprises equally bold, 
reach this lone spot, now so hallowed 
in the minds of all who hold our 
glory dear as the greatest of mari- 
time nations. 
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Suiling from Beechey Island, our 
modern paladins steered away with 
flowing sheet, and but slightly checked 
by ice, to Capes Walker and Bunny 
in the south-west, those gloomy yet 
picturesque portals to the channel 
known until now as that of Peel, 
but fated to bear hereafter the name 
of Franklin, in commemoration of its 


having been the path to death and j; 


fame of his noble expedition, Down 
it for twenty-five miles M‘Clintock 
advanced, until ice was seen stretch- 
ing across from shore to shore. On 
his left lay those precipices of North 
Somerset, along which, in 1848, Capt. 
“M'Clinteock had travelled with Sir 
James Ross, as. previously recount- 
ed; on the other, the equally barren 
but far more navigable coasts of 
Prince of Wales’ Land. He could 
not but feel certain that down this 
strait Franklin had sailed in some 
more favourable season, or perhaps 
later in the year; and it was a ques- 
tion which had to be quickly decided, 
whether he, in the “ Fox,” should re- 
main where he was, and run the 
chance of the strait opening in a fort- 
night; or, instead of doing so, turn 
back to Regent’s Inlet and proceed 
down to Bellot Strait, where he would 
be sure of being within easy access 
of King William’s Land for sledges, 
even should that strait prove likewise 
to be closed this season. M‘Clintock 
decided at any rate to visit Bellot 
Strait, even if he afterwards returned 
to Peel Sound; and in a few hours 
the “ Fox,” under sail and steam, was 
rattling back towards Regent’s Inlet. 
By August 2lst she had entered 
Bellot Strait, and was battling her 
way to the westward. Three several 
times did Capt. M‘Clintock strive to 
pass through this remarkable strait 
into that arctic sea, which washes 
the shores of North America. We 
need only give one instance of how 
he was foiled in his endeavours :— 
“To-day an unsparing use of steam 
and canvass forced the ship eight miles 
further west: we were then about half- 
way through Bellot Strait! Its western 
capes are lofty bluffs, such as may be 
distinguished fifty miles distant in clear 
Wweuther: between them there was @ 
clear broad channel, but five or six miles 
of close heavy pack intervened—the 
Sole obstacle to our progress. Of course 
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this pack will speedily disperse: it is no 
wonder that we should feel elated at 
such a glorious prospect, and content to 
bide our time in the security of Depot 
Bay. A feeling of tranquillity, of earnest, 
hearty satisfaction has come over us. 
There is no appearance amongst us of 
anything boastful; we have all experi- 
enced too keenly the vicissitudes of 
Arctic voyaging to admit of such a feel- 
D 


g- 

“ At the turn of tide we perceived 
that we were being carried, together 
with ‘the pack, back to the eastward, 
Every moment our velocity was increased ; 
and presently we were dismayed at 
seeing grounded ice near us, but were 
very quickly swept past it, at the rate of 
nearly six miles an hour, though within 
two hundred yards of the rocks dnd of 
instant destruction. As soon as we pos- 
sibly could, we got clear of the packed 
ice, and left it to be wildly hurled about 
by various whirlpools and rushes of the 
tide, until finally carried out into Brent- 
ford Bay. The ice-masses were large, 
and dashed violently against each other, 
and the rocks lay at some distance off 
the southern shore. We had a fortunate 
escape from such dangerous company.” 


The little “‘ Fox” stood but little 
chance in a straggle against blocks of 
ice, each quite as heavy as she was, in 
a six-knot tide; and when, after 
a survey of the western ocean from a 
lofty cape, the leader saw that it was 
still covered with ice, which would 
only break up with the early winter 
gales, he fain sought shelter and 
winter-quarters in a small bay on the 
shores of North Somerset, and imme- 
diately set to work to place depdts 
of provisions out upon the routes his 
sledges would have to travel in the 
spriog of 1859, These autumn sledge- 
parties were undertakings of no or- 
dinary danger and difficulty; for the 
violence of the storms, fearful snow- 
drifts, and unexpected disruption of 
ice, nigh caused the loss of Lieut. 
Hobson's party, and entailed much 
This arduous 
duty executed, they prepared to pass 
another and second winter of dark- 
ness and monotony—but not before 
the sportsman and naturalist had 
rummaged every valley and sheltered 
slope, and satisfied themselves that 
they, at any rate, had not fallen upon 
one of those pleasant places “ abound- 
ing in game and salmon,” of which 
they who have never visited those 
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lands are prone to write and talk. 
Failing venison and salmon steaks, 
they, like wise men, made the best 
of what Providence sent them, and 
they were by no means squeamish, 
provided it was fresh meat. In these 
gastronomic feats, Petersen's experi- 
ences in Greenland stood them io 
good stead. That worthy Dane 
seemed to have a keen digestion, and 
not over-delicate taste. Dog-mutton, 
however, he could not. even lure our 
gallant countrymen to undertake, 
though they agreed with him that 
“old owls and peregrine fulcons were 
the best beef in the country, and the 
young birds tender and white as 
chickens !” and, indeed, on one occa- 
sion, the worthy Captain quite warms 
up in his reminiscences of such Juxu- 
ries “as thin frozen slices of seal’s 
fat !” ; 

Winter passed as pleasantly as it 
may in 74° north latitude; the sun 
returned; there was light without 
warmth ; but with the experience of 
s0 many seasons of sledging, and the 
perfect eqnipment of his men, Cap- 
tain M’Clintock at once put forth 
his parties to carry forward the de- 
pots of provision, and to strive to 
pick up some clue by which to ascer- 
tain whether Franklin's ships had 
been-beset or wrecked north or south 
of his present position. Captain 
Allen Young started to the north- 
west for Prince of Wales’ Land ; Cap- 
tain M’Clintock towards the Mag- 
netic Pole. 


“For several days this severe weather 
continued, the mercury of my artificial 
horizon remaining frozen (its freezing- 
point is —39°); and our rum, at first 
thick like treacle, required thawing 
latterly, when the more fluid and stronger 
part had been used. We travelled each 
day until dusk, and then were occupied 
for a couple of hours in building our 
snow-hut. The four walls were run up 
until 5} feet high, inclining inwards as 
much as possible; over these our tent 
was laid to form a roof; we could not 
afford the time necessary to construct a 
dome of snow.” 


One day's routine will snffice to 
depict what the work and sofferiog of 
these early spring journeys must have 
been :-— 


“Our equipment consisted of a very 
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small brown-holland tent, macintosh 
floor-cloth, and felt robes; besides thig, 
each man had a bag of double blanket. 
ing, and a pair of fur boots to sleep in, 
We wore mocassins over the pieces of 
blanket in which our feet were wrapped 
up, and with the exception of a change 
of this foot-gear, carried no spare clothes, 
The daily routine was as follows: -I led 
the way; Petersen and Thompson fol- 
lowed, conducting their sledges; and in 
this manner we trudged on for eight or ten 
hours without halting, except when ne- 
cessary to disentangle the dog-harness, 
When we halted for the night, Thomp- 
son and I usually sawed out the blocks 
of compact snow and carried them to 
Petersen, who acted as the master mason , 
in building the snow hut: the hour and 
a half or two hours usually employed 
in erecting the edifice was the most dis- 
agreeable part of the day’s labour, for, 
in addition to being already well tired 
and desiring repose, we became thorongh- 
ly chilled whilst standing about. When 
the hut was finished, the dogs were fed, 
and here the great difficulty was to in- 
sure the weaker ones their full share in the 
scramble for supper; then. commenced 
the operation of unpacking the sledge, 


‘and carrying into our hut everything ne 


cessary for ourselves, such as provision 
and sleeping gear, as well as all boots, 
fur mittens, and even the sledge dog- 
harness, to prevent the dogs from eating 
them during our sleeping hours, The 
door was now b'ocked up with snow, the 
cooking-lamp lighted, fuot-gear changed, 
diary written up, watches wound, sleep- 
ing bags wriggled into, pipes lighted, and 
the merits of the various dogs discussed, 
until supper was ready; the supper 
swallowed, the upper robe or coverlet 
was pulled over, and then to sleep, 

“Next morning came breakfast, & 
struggle to get into frozen mocassins, 
after which the sledges were packed, and 
another day’s march commenced. 

“Tn these litle huts we usually slept 
warm enough, although latterly, when 
our blankets and clothes became Icaded 
with ice, we felt the cold severely. When 
our low doorway was carefully blocked up 
with snow, and thescooking-lamp alight, 
the temperature quickly rose, so that the 
walls became glazed, and our bedding 
thawed; but the cooking over, or the 
doorway partially opened, it as quickly 
fell again, so that it was impossible to 
sleep, or to hold a pannikin of hot tea 
without pulliug on our mitts, so intense 
was the cold.” 


Thus, with toil and suffering, bave 
all our gullant explorers opened up 
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that vast extent of country which lies 
between Greenland and Bebring’s 
' Straits, and nothing will convey a 
better idea of the extraordinary addi- 
tions which have been made in those 
regions to our geographical know- 
ledge, than a careful comparison of 
the two excellent maps which Mr. 
Murray bas very wisely given us in 
this work—namely, the chart of the 
Arctic regions as they were known to 
us when Franklin sailed in 1845, 
and that of the same quarter of the 
globe in 1859. Our Arctic navigators 
and explorers need no better monu- 
ment than this noble result of their 
exertions, 

On March 1, 1859, Capt. M‘Clin- 
tock met Esquimaux, and from them 
learnt that one of the ships (the long- 
sought ships “Erebus” and “Ter- 
ror,” for there could be no others), 
“had been crushed by the ice out in 
the sea to the west of King William's 
Land, but that all the people landed 
safely.” They told, likewise, of white 
men having died upon an island at 
the mouth of a river; and with this 
meagre information M‘Cliotock was 


fain to be content ; it etgirs to King 


William’s Land as the place where 
one of the vessels would be found, 
and he hastened back to the “ Fox” 
to equip and start his parties for 
their long summer journeys. ‘The un- 
certainty as to the second ship com- 
pelled him to again send Capt. Allen 
Young to Prince of Wales’ Land, in 
case one of Franklin’s ships might 
have been wrecked there. Subse- 
quent information disproved this 
suppositiun, bat Allen Young did 
right good service; he added a great 
deal of new coast-line to our charts 
—proved the insularity of Prince 
of Wales’ Land — discovered the 
M‘Cliotock channel—corrected Capt. 
Osborn’s position of 1851, and fally 
confirmed the opinions of that officer, 
as well as those of Captain Ommaney, 
as to the impenetrable nature of the 
ice-stream which encumbers that 
Strait, and the northeast shores of 
. Victoria and Albert Land. Captain 
M'‘Clintock and Lieutenant Hobson, 
in the mean time, proceeded towards 
King William’s Land and the Great 
Fish River. Nothing was found on 
the western or southern coasts of 
King William’s Land; and the estu- 
ary of the Great Fish River as well 
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as Montreal Island were equally 
bare of traces of the lost expedition. 
The Esquimaux had swept away all 
relics of Franklin’s people in these 
quarters, though most of those relics 
of an- imperishable character have 
been subsequently recovered by Dr. 
Rae in Repulse Bay, and by Capt. 
M‘Clintock. There was, however, 
a wonderful paucity of natiyes in 
all the extent of coast above alluded 
to; indeed, beyond the Esquimaux 
at the Magnetic Pole in Boothia, Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock only encountered 
one more village of ten or twelve 
snow-huts with inhabitants on King 
William’s Land and near Cape Nor- 
ton. Some additional information was 
gleaned from them of a trivial nature ; 
instead of one ship, they now spoke of 
two; but described one as having 
sunk when the ice broke up—the 
other had evidently been drifted eafe- 
ly into some position which was with- 
in their haunts. The party at Cape 
Norton had visited this wreck, and 
described their journey to her as 
occupying five days. 


‘One day up the inlet, still in sight, 
and one day overland; this would carry 
them to the western coast of King Wil- 
liam’s Land. They added that but 
little now remained of the wreck which 
was accessible, their countrymen hav- 
ing carried almost everything away. In 
answer to an inquiry, they said she was 
without masts, ‘The question gave rise 
to some laughter amongst them, and 
they spoke to each other of fire, from 
which Petersen thought they bad burnt 
the masts through close to the deck, in 
order to get them down. There had 
been many books, they said, but all 
have long since been destroyed by 
the weather. The ship was forced on 
shore in the fall of the year by the ice. 
She had not been visited during the 
past winter; and an old woman and a 
boy were shown to us who were the last 
to visit the wreck. They said they had 
been at it during the close of tho winter 
of 1857-58, 

“Petersen questioned the woman 
closely, and she seemed anxious to give 
all the informstion in her power. She 
said many of the white men dropped by 
the way as they went to the Great 
River —that some were buried, and 
some were not. She did not , herself 
witness this, but the Esquimaux disco- 
vered their bodies during the winter 
following.” 
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The allusion to fire points to the 
ibility of the second vessel hav- 
ing been intentionally or accidentally 
burnt by the natives, as an easy and 
barbarous way of breaking her up 
for the nails and bolts, or pieces of 
planking — all so precious to these 
savages. At any rate, she no longer 
existed upon the south or western 
shores of King William’s Land; but 
upon that west coast, between a 
point ten miles south of Cape Her- 
schel, where the skeleton of a 
European sailor was discovered, up 
to Cape Victory, where the tale of 
Franklin's success and death, to- 
gether with the subsequent attempt 
of the crews to reach the Great Fish 
River, was found, there was needed no 
Esquimaux to interpret the tale of the 
melancholy fate of those M-Clintock 
sought. We will epitomise the in- 
formation he and Lieutenant Hwbson 
there collected. The “ Erebus” and 
“ Terror” wintered at Beechy Island 
1845-46, after having in the same 
season that they sailed from Eng- 
land made a very remarkable voyage 
up Wellington Channel, and down a 
new strait (now justly named after 
the gallant Crozier) between Bath- 
urst and Cornwallis Land. Frank- 
lin thus forestalled in that direction 
all the discoveries of Penny, De 
Haven, Belcher, and Austin. In 
1846 the ‘“‘Erebus” and “ Terror” 
roceeded towards King William’s 
nd ; and although the record does 
not say by what route, still the con- 
current opinion of every officer who 
has visited the channels which lie on 
either side of Prince of Wales’ Land, 
ives it in favour of Franklin hav- 
ing taken the route between Capes 
alker and Bunny; though, of 
course, mere theorists, like Captains 
Snow and Belcher, are at perfect lib- 
erty to suppose Franklin reached 
King William’s Land by any route 
they are pleased to fancy. On the 
12th September, 1846, the “Erebus ” 
and “ Terror” were firmly beset in the 
ice when only twelve miles distant 
from the low and dangerous northern 
extremity of -King William’s Land, 
named Cape Felix. They were evi- 
dently straggling to get down the 
west coast to Cape Herschel, and 
that, in all probability, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the chart 
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they possessed connected King Wil- 
liam’s Land with Boothia Felix, and 
gave no hope of reaching the Ameri- - 
can continent by steering down to 
the south-eastward ; and, on the other 
hand, Cape Herschel was only ninety 
miles off to the south-west, and from 
it they knew there was water com- 
munication all the way to Behring’s 
Straits; nay, more, on reaching Cape 
Herschel, the discovery of the north- 
west passage to the Indies would be 
accomplished — the prize they had 
already risked so much to win. 

How natural, then, that they should 
have determined to fight their way 
down that shoal and dangerous west- 
coast of King William’s Land. 

We next hear of them in May 1847, 
when Lientenant Graham Gore and 
Mr Des Veeux of the “ Erebus ” land 
with a party of six men for some 
purpose, possibly to connect the 
coast-line between the two known 
points—Cuapes Herschel and Victory. 
They tell us, in a few brief words, 
that “all was well, and Sir Jobn 
Franklin commanding the expedi- 
tion.” A twelvemonth passes, and 
the record is again opened, and in a 
few words the firm hand of the gal- 
lant Captain Fitzjames reveals to us 
a thrilling tale of sorrow and igh 
heroically, calmly met. Their ga 
lant, loved leader, Franklin, had died 
on the 11th June 1847. The ships 
in that summer only drifted, beset in 
the ice, about fifteen miles. Nine 
officers and fifteen men had fallen; 
amongst them Graham Gore, though 
not until after he had become a com- 
mander through the death of Frank- 
lin. And lastly, on the 22d April, 
one hundred and five souls, the sur- 
vivors of the original expedition, had 
abandoned the ships under the orders 
of Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, 
and were striving to escape death 
from scurvy and starvation by re- 
treating to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pony territories, up the Great Fish 

iver. 

This information was written in 
a strong hand, which is recognised as 
that of Fitzjames; and in a corner, 
under the very iofirm-looking sig- 
nature of Captain Crozier, we find 
a note in the same writing as the rest 
of the record, which shows that these 
poor starving crews commenced their 
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march from Cape Victory upon April 
26, 1848. 

After this no more written infor- 
mation was collected of their pro- 
ceedings, except the melancholy relics 
which were strewn along their path, 
and too painfully tell their own tale. 
A large boat upon a sledge was found 
about half way to Cape Herschel, 
and Captain M‘Clintock thinks she 
was returning to the ship for pro- 
visons. In her there was found two 


skeletons, and a little tea and choco-. 


late, but no other provision. What 
became of the large party of men evi- 
dently necessary to drag such a boat 
and sledge, in their then debilitated 
condition, we shall probably never 
know ; for if they found her too heavy 
to drag, and tried to march back to 
the ships, with the intention of stay- 
ing in them until death released them 
from their sufferings, it is to be fear- 
ed the ships were never reached, as 
the Esquimaux distinctly said that 
they only found one skeleton in the 
vessel that fell into their hands. If 
the poor men fell by the wayside, 
as seems likely from the unburied 
skeletons found in the boat, and 
on the beach near Cape Herschel— 
the wolf aod bear would soon obli- 
terate all traces of their fate; and if 
they walked and fell upon the smooth 
ice of the strait, a short distance off 
shore, the summer thaws would 
soon allow the bones of the starved 
seamen to sink through the ice to 
their long rest in the sea beneath, 
Had not the relics brought home by 
Dr. Rae in 1854, and.Mr. Anderson in 
1856, assured us of some portion of 
this retreating party having reached 
Montreal Island we should still not 
have needed proof to show that, at 
any rate, some of the 105 men had 
rounded Cape Herschel, for a few 
miles beyond it Captain M'Clintock 
found a skeleton on a ridge of 
gravel. The poor creature had evi- 
dently fallen on his face as he was 
walking towards home, and had only 
been disturbed subsequently by wild 
, animals, though not to any great 
extent. He remarks that it was in- 
deed a melancholy truth that the old 
woman at Cape Norton had spoke, 
when she said the retreating seamen 
“fell down, and died as they walked 
along.” By the light of Esquimaux 
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report, we are assured that at any- 
rate a portion of the crews—a forlorn 
hope, in short — reached the entrance 
of the Fish River, and that too with 
a boat. The description of this 
party, given from reports collected 
by Dr. Rae in 1854, is confirmed by 
Captain M(‘Clintock’s information ; 
and the Esquimaux of Repulse Bay, 
Boothia Felix, and King William’s 
Land, all agree in the account of the 
eventual death by starvation of every 
soul in this advanced party. Who 
they were that thus survived to see 
that summer of 1848 come in upon 
them, will perhaps never be known; 
but the Esquimaux description of the 
officer or chief who reached Montreal 
Island agrees with the appearance of 
Captain Fitzjames, whilst the fact 
of a piece of wood being found on 
Montreal Island with the name of 
Dr. Stanley carved upon it, and a 
fragment of an under-flannel, marked 
with the initials of Charles Des 
Vceux, point to two more individuals, 
whose well-known vigour of consti- 
tution renders it probable that they 
survived many of their more weakly 
comrades. We need not dwell longer 
on this painfully touching subject ; it 
would be profanation to attempt to 
picture the last hour of these gallant 
martyrs to their country’s fame—it 
ofily remains for us to thank Provi- 
dence that, owing to the persevering 
self-sacrifice of Lady Franklin, and 
the devotion and zeal of M‘Clintock 
and his worthy comrades, the me- 
mory of the Franklin Expedition 
will ever be associated with their 
great achievement, the first dis- 
covery of the North-West Pussage ; 
for on the day that Cape Herschel was 
reached by Franklin’s sledge-parties, 
and that probably as early as on the 
occasion of Commander Gore's jour- 
ney in 1847, the Pacjfic and Atlantic 
Oceans were connected ; and we have 
little doubt that Sir John Franklin 
died knowing that the great work to 
which he had devoted so many years 
of his life was accomplished. 

With all this information carefully 
collected, and after having searched 
in a triple examination every nook 
and bay of the western coast of King 
William’s Land, M‘Clintock and his 
comrade Hobson loaded their sledges 
with relics of the lost ones, and has- 
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tened back to the “ Fox,” just in time 
to avoid being cat off by the summer 
thaws. Success in the search was fol- 
lowed by good fortune in the escape 
of the “ Fox” from Bellot Strait, and 
subsequent voyage to England, where 
our stout little band of navigators 
arrived in September last, to be 
hailed as they deserved, with the 
heartfelt congratulations of all classes 
of their countrymen — congratula- 
tions which have re-echoed from 
across the Atlantic, where many a 
warm heart and generous purse have 
for long years laboured with sym- 
pathy and energy in the search for 
ranklin. 

The Sovereign, whose navy Cap- 
tain M’‘Clintock adorns, has grace- 
fully added to his laurels, by granting 
him sea-time for every day he com- 
manded the “ Fox,” as if it had been 
one of her own war-ships—an act of 
grace and courtesy only conceded on 
rare and extraordinary occasions ; 
and the Lord Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in the official letter in- 
forming the gallant officer of this 
Royal act of approbation, gracefully 
add, that it was in “consideration of 
the important services performed by 
you, in bringing home. the only au- 
thentic intelligence of the death of Sir 
John Franklin, and of the fate of the 
crews of the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror,’ ”-— 
an Official acknowledgment which we 
have reason to know gives the cap- 
tain and officers of the ‘* Fox” a legal 
claim upon a very handsome parlia- 
mevtary reward of £10,000. 

In taking leave of this pleasing 
narrative, we must call attention to 
the valuable paper entitled Geological 
Account of the Arctic Archipelago, 
by Professor 8. Houghton, of ‘Trinity 
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College, Dublin, In it will be found 
not only a lucid summary of the re- 
sults of Captain M‘Clintock’s scien- 
tific labours as a geologist, but a 
geological map, the first that has 
been drawn, of the Arctic regions, 
in which we see at a glance the for- 
mation of that little-known quarter 
of the globe, and the relative posi- 
tion of its coal-beds and fossils. The 
learned Professor has discovered in 
some fossil fragments brought to 
England, indubitable proofs of the 
existence of Ichthyosauri in the lias 
of the Parry group ; and apart from 
a very different climatic condition 
such fossils would indicate, he ex- 
presses an opinion, substantiated 
by many interesting facts, “ that 
these Arctic lands ne been sub- 
merged, but that this submergence 
must have been anterior to the 
period when pine forests clothed 
the low sandy shores of the slowly- 
emerging islands, the remains of 
which forests now occupy a posi- 
tion at least 1000 feet above high 
water-mark.” And we may add, that 
it has been a long time since a work 
of travel has appeared in England 
so lavishly illustrated with beautifal 
woodcuts; and in this case their 
truthfulness is vouched for by the 
taleated ariist being an officer in the 
navy — Commander Walter May — 
who has largely shared in Arctic enter- 
prise, and witnessed scenes very si- 
milar to those he has so graphically 
depicted. As a mere Arctic album. 
the narrative of the “ Fox” will be 
valuable to those who may not be 
interested in moving tales of adven- 
ture by ship and sledge in the frozen 
North. 








